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ALCOHOLISM IN THE ARMY.* 

BY THE REV. J. H. BATESON, 

General Secretary of the Royal Army Temperance 
Association, 1889 - 1909 . 

“ A NATIONAL school for intemperance.” Such was a descrip¬ 
tion of the British Army a quarter of a century ago. The 
phrase embodied an opinion commonly, it might almost be said 
universally, held. The unfailing heroism of the soldier on the 
hard-fought battlefield, and through long campaigns at duty’s 
call, was recognized and appreciated, but his reputed and often 
too evident intemperance in the piping times of peace earned for 
him such notoriety that an army career came to be regarded by 
many respectable people as almost synonymous with “going to 
the bad.” 

The prevailing intemperance of the soldier may have been 
exaggerated in some quarters, but there was sufficient proof that 
it was far too common. In India, for example, the bravery of 
the men who covered themselves with glory in the Sutlej Cam¬ 
paign, and who saved India in the dark days of the Mutiny, was 
beyond reproach ; but it was known that in the weary round of 
routine barrack life many a man succumbed to the temptations 
of the thirsty East. There could be no doubt about it. The 
death-rate was appalling, and too many old soldiers, who survived 
their foreign service and returned home, carried with them to 

* A Paper introductory to a discussion before the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety, at its Spring Meeting, April 23 , 1912 . Held in the rooms of 
the Medical Society of London, 11 , Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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the grave shattered constitutions, which were not the result of 
climate, but of habits of indulgence. 

Examples were not wanting of the possibility of an improved 
state of affairs. Henry Havelock so impressed his character 
upon the men serving under his command, that the good name of 
“Havelock’s saints” is fragrant to-day. Individual officers 
found their men responsive to efforts to increase the morale of 
their corps. Temperance work was undertaken intermittently 
in many regiments, and the results proved not only the respon¬ 
siveness of the men, but the benefits attending the effort. 
Speaking generally, however, the stain of intemperance was 
on the escutcheon of the gallant army serving in the East. 

Sir James McGrigor, speaking of the march, in Egypt, of a 
division of the British Army sent from India to aid the main 
army in opposing Napoleon, says: “After the great desert had 
been crossed in July, 1801, no spirits were issued to the troops in 
Upper Egypt, owing to a difficulty of procuring carriage for 
them. At this time there was much fatigue duty to be per¬ 
formed, which, for want of followers, was done by the soldiers 
themselves. The other duties were severe upon them ; they 
were frequently exercised, and were much in the sun ; the heat 
was excessive, the thermometer standing at 113° or 114° F. in the 
soldiers’ tents in the middle of the day; but at no time was the 
Indian Army more healthy .” 

In 1847, the 84th Regiment marched from Madras to Secunder¬ 
abad. During the six weeks they were on the march they were, 
practically speaking, teetotallers, and they were free from sick¬ 
ness to an extent absolutely unprecedented in marches in India 
in those days. That this remarkable result was not due to any 
peculiar healthfulness of the season, or other modifying circum¬ 
stance, is shown by the fact that another regiment, that was not 
teetotal—namely, the 63rd, which performed the march at the 
very same time, though in the opposite direction—lost several 
men out of a strength of 400, and that the latter regiment had so 
many sick, that when it met the 84th on the march it was obliged 
to borrow the spare dhoolies belonging to that regiment. 

Sir Charles Napier, Commander-in-Chief in India, reviewing 
the 96th Regiment, at Calcutta, on May 11,1849, said : “You are 
come to a country where, if you be sober and steady, you’ll get 
on well; but, if you drink, you’ll be done for. You will either 
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be invalided or die. I know two regiments in this country, the 
one drank, the other didn't drink. The one that didn’t drink is 
one of the finest regiments, and has got on as well as any regiment 
in existence. The one that did drink has all but been destroyed.’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Davies, R.A.M.C., in a paper 
read before the British Medical Association at Sheffield in 
July, 1908, said : “ In former years in India a very great deal 
too much liquor was consumed. Every soldier had a right to 
purchase at the canteen 2 drams of spirit, generally rum or 
arrack, supplied by the Commissariat Department. Two drams 
were equal to 8 fluid ounces. Many men drew only 1 dram of 
spirits—that is, 4 ounces—and took the other dram in the shape 
of a quart of beer. The amount of disease ascribed to intemper¬ 
ance was described by Dr. J. Maclellan, in 1863, as ‘ something 
appalling.’ One-tenth of all the admissions to hospital for sick¬ 
ness in Bombay were on account of delirium tremens or drunken¬ 
ness. The numbers admitted for these causes were greater than 
for any other disease except fever; and, as to deaths, ‘ alcohol 
destroyed more than either fever, hepatitis, or diarrhoea, and 
nearly as many as cholera.’ ” 

In the course of time restrictions, relating to the amount of 
beer or spirits which the soldier might consume, were removed 
when regiments were in quarters. The canteen was opened for 
an hour at noon, and for about three hours in the evening. It 
was practically the only place of resort in barracks after the 
day’s duty was done. The soldier naturally gravitated there, 
and spent the long hours of the Indian evening in such fellowship 
and enjoyment as the canteen provided. The canteen became 
a sort of “soldiers’ home” in barracks. Men could hardly be 
blamed for resorting there, for inside barracks there was little 
else for them to do, and outside were all the temptations of 
native bazaars in towns and “cities of dreadful night.” 

In 1887 the Government of India accepted the strong recom¬ 
mendation of Lord Roberts for the establishment of a club or 
institute in every British regiment and battery in India. In urging 
the measure, Lord Roberts said that “the British Army in India 
could have no better or more generally beneficial memorial of 
the Queen’s Jubilee than the abolition of that relic of barbarism, 
the canteen, and its supersession by an institute in which the 
soldiers could have, under the same roof, a reading-room, recrea¬ 
tion-room, and a decently-managed refreshment-room.” 
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The institute scheme effected many important changes. Can¬ 
teens were reduced in size, musical instruments were removed 
to the recreation-rooms, the name “liquor-bar” was substituted 
for that of “canteen”; and that there should be no excuse for 
frequenting the liquor - bar, a limited amount of beer was 
authorized to be served, if required, with the men’s suppers in 
the refreshment-room. At the same time the issue of raw spirit 
at the liquor-bar, to regiments arriving in India after September 21, 
1887, was prohibited. 

At this time there were a number of independent temperance 
societies working among the soldiers in India, including the 
Soldiers’ Total Abstinence Society, which had been formed in 
1862 by the Rev. J. Gelson Gregson, and the Church of England 
Temperance Society. The work of these societies was neces¬ 
sarily spasmodic, and, being carried on independently of regi j 
mental authority, was not always regarded favourably by officers. 
Lord Roberts conceived the idea of amalgamating these societies 
together in one great Army Society, which should have as its 
object the prevention of drunkenness. The result was the forma¬ 
tion of the Army Temperance Association. The Government of 
India sanctioned the allotment of a separate room in each soldiers’ 
institute for the exclusive use of the Association, where alcohol 
in any shape was not admitted. To this temperance room, prin¬ 
cipally, is the fact due that there are to-day in India no less than 
31,211 total abstainers. The battle for temperance has been won, 
not by denunciation of the drinking man, not by compulsion, but 
by counter attraction to the canteen. If the soldier is in barracks, 
he can have rational amusement and recreation, apart from any 
temptation to drink alcoholic stimulants. If he is on the line of 
march, or on manoeuvres, he still has, by Government order, a 
temperance tent for games and refreshment, as his non-abstaining 
comrade has the liquor-bar, for Government has carefully watched 
over the interests of temperance men in its desire to encourage 
sobriety in the Army. The needs of the total abstainer are as 
much cared for as those of the drinking man. Not only is there a 
temperance room in each corps, but an active temperance society. 
The temperance room is comfortable and attractive, the best 
of food is sold at the bar, and the wishes of the men are always 
considered. The Temperance Society, through its workers, makes 
every effort to get hold of the young soldier fresh from the home¬ 
land ; it visits the prisoner in the detention barracks, and cares 
for the sick in hospital; it caters for the intellectual and physical 
needs of its members; it makes temperance “ worth while,” in 
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India, and endeavours to help its faithful adherents to get employ¬ 
ment on their return to civil life in the homeland ; it recognizes 
no barrier of creed; it is managed by the men themselves and 
exists for them, and I think I may claim that it is the friend of 
every soldier and the enemy of none. 

Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, to whom the Army and the nation 
is indebted for the conception of the institute scheme, with its 
humanizing influence, as well as for the formation of a great 
Army Society of men of all creeds and ranks for the suppression 
of drunkenness, was feted at a banquet in Calcutta, in 1893, on 
the eve of his departure from India. He said on this occasion : 

“ The health of the soldier is much more carefully looked after 
than used to be the case ; he is infinitely better lodged and fed, 
and more considerately treated; every endeavour is made to 
supply him with reasonable comfort and rational enjoyment; and 
in addition, a large number, chiefly the younger men, are now 
stationed in the hills. The result is what might be expected. 
The trouble which has been taken, and the expense which has 
been incurred to promote the moral and material welfare of 
British soldiers in India, have been amply repaid by their im¬ 
proved health and discipline, and by a marked diminution in 
drunkenness and serious crime. We are apt to forget—perhaps 
many have never heard—to what a surprising extent the average 
death-rate among European troops has decreased in the last 
quarter of a century, and this, too, in spite of the heavy losses 
from enteric fever, which of late years has proved specially fatal 
to young soldiers. In the fifty-seven years preceding the Mutiny, 
the annual rate of mortality amongst the European troops in 
India was 69 in 1,000—or in other words, one man in ten died every 
eighteen months. In some stations the mortality was quite 
appalling. For instance, before the Mutiny, deaths occurred at 
Fort William at the rate of 102 per 1,000 per annum. The Royal 
Commission, appointed in 1864, to inquire into the sanitary state 
of the Army in India, expressed the hope that, by taking proper 
precautions, the mortality among the British troops might be 
reduced to the annual rate of 20 per 1,000. I am glad to say that 
this hope has been more than fulfilled, the death rate since 1882 
not having exceeded 15 in 1,000, except in 1889, when it rose 
to 16*6. I trust that before long an even lower death-rate may 
be arrived at, if the same measures are persevered in, which have 
already had such remarkable results. These measures have to a 
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great extent been in the direction of sanitary reform, but, in my 
opinion, the greater sobriety of the British Army in India has much to 
say to its better health 

Probably not even Lord Roberts foresaw the immense strides 
which temperance would make in the Army in India during the 
next two decades. 

The average membership in the Royal Army Temperance 
Association in the British Army in India, for each year during 
the twenty-two years ending March 31, 1909, was as follows : 


Year. 

Total 

Abstainers. 

Honorary 

Members. 

Year. 

Total 

Abstainers. 

Honorary 

Members. 

1889- 1890 ... 

1890- 1891 ... 

1891- 1892 ... 

1892- 1893 ... 

1893- 1894 ... 

1894- 1895 ... 

1895- 1896 ... 

1896- 1897 ... 

1897- 1898 ... 

1898- 1899 ... 

1899- 1900 ... 

13,486 

15,040 

16,948 

18,355 

22,369 

23,715 

23,711 

22,810 

20,668 

20.472 

23.472 

1,344 

1,649 

2,083 

2,016 

2,830 

2,957 

3,342 

3,994 

1900- 1901 ... 

1901- 1902 ... 

1902- 1903 ... 

1903- 1904 ... 

1904- 1905 ... 

1905- 1906 ... 

1906- 1907 ... 

1907- 1908 ... 

1908- 1909 ... 

1909- 1910 ... 

1910- 1911 ... 

23,505 

22,242 

21,169 

23,635 

23,073 

23,811 

24,731 

27,091 

29,154 

30,220 

31,211 

4,683 

4,708 

5,688 

6,562 

5,442 

6,088 

5,650 

5,416 

5,136 

4,141 

3,381 


In 1889 the percentage of total abstainers was 18*7; in 1909 it 
had increased to 42*5 per cent. 

In 1889, 36*98 per cent, of the members of the Association had 
kept the pledge for more than a year; in 1909 the percentage 
was 50*15. It must be remembered that our soldiers only serve 
in India for an average of about six years, and every year the 
Association loses a considerable proportion of its oldest and most 
experienced members. 

Neither the returns of members, nor honorary members, do full 
justice to the temperance of the Army. They understate, rather 
than overstate, the actual condition of affairs. There is a con¬ 
stantly increasing body of men who never go near the liquor-bar, 
They candidly acknowledge that they like their pint, and they 
do not exceed this amount. These men are always absolutely 
sober. Whilst nearly half the Army is composed of total ab¬ 
stainers, a large proportion of the remaining half consists of men 
whose drinking is most moderate. 
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The only figures which I can give in regard to the decreasing 
consumption of malt liquors in India are as follows : 

In 1897-98 the sum of Rs. 26,29,800 was spent by the Army. 

In 1907-98 „ Rs. 16,04,395 

This represents a decrease of Rs. 10,25,405, or 39 per cent. 

Speaking in Simla, on July 5, 1907, Viscount Kitchener said 
that “ in 1901 my predecessor, the late Sir Power Palmer, men¬ 
tioned that he had ascertained by reports from regiments that 
the average consumption of beer by non-abstaining soldiers was 
just under 2 quarts a man a day ; now I have ascertained that 
the consumption is about 2 pints a man.” 

Thus, side by side with the increasing number of total abstainers, 
there was, as might be expected, increasing temperance among 
the drinking men. These two movements account for the im¬ 
proved moral condition of the Army in India. 

Lord Kitchener also said that, “ whilst in 1901 the total number 
of courts martial for offences which may be considered as 
attributable to drunkenness, or excessive drinking, was 545 ; in 
1906 the number was only 217 in an Army over 72,000 strong.” 


Year. 

Deaths 
per 1,000. 

Invalidings 
per 1,000. 

Admission to 
Hospital for 
Venereal 
Disease. 

Invalidings 

from 

Venereal 

Disease. 

Admission to 
Hospital for 
Abscess on 
Liver. 

18S9 

16-60 

25 

482 



1890 

13-84 

25 

504 

— 

— 

1900 

14-62 

33 

298 

6-28 

1-57 

1901 

12-38 

39 

276 

6-21 

1-36 

1902 

14-68 

37 

281 

512 

1-85 

1903 

13-05 

29 

247 

3-00 

1-29 

1904 

10-83 

35 

199 

2-80 

1-31 

1905 

10-05 

21 

154 

116 

1-18 

1906 

10-43 

28 

117 

1-86 

1-52 

1 1907 

8-18 

26 

90 

1-40 

1-01 

1908 

9-78 

16 

70 

1-07 

0-80 

1909 

6-25 

9 

68 

0-48 

0-48 


According to the Report of Sanitary Measures in India, 1890- 
1891, 33 per cent, of admissions to hospital in 1890 were for 
venereal disease, and 13‘2 per cent, of invalidings were for the 
same cause. The chief causes of invaliding were, in order, 
debility, venereal diseases, tubercle of lungs, malarial affections, 
hepatic inflammation and abscess, palpitation, mental disorders, 
valvular diseases of heart, and injuries. 
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Quoting the corresponding report for 1900-1901, “in 1900 there 
were 1,630*33 men constantly sick in hospital from venereal 
disease. The average stay of a case of venereal disease in hospital 
was 32*97 days, and the total loss of service was about 595,070 days. 
There were 14 deaths, and 380 invalidings, directly due to 
venereal disease.” 

In 1910 the cases of venereal disease fell to 58*9 per 1,000, only 
one death occurring from this cause, and 25 cases of invaliding. 

The Sanitary Report for 1910 says : “ The remarkable reduction 
of venereal disease among European troops in India is an 
example of the result of earnest co-operative effort, not only 
between combatant and medical officers, chaplains, the authori¬ 
ties of the Royal Army Temperance Association, and other 
civilian officials, but between all these and the men themselves.” 

Thus, side by side with a remarkable growth of total absti¬ 
nence, and temperance generally, in the British Army in India, 
there is an equally remarkable decrease in venereal disease, cases 
of alcoholism, deaths from abscess on the liver, and invalidings. 
Deaths from abscess on the liver are included because, in the 
words of the Sanitary Report for 1910, “the steady yearly de¬ 
crease in the number of cases of liver abscess is coincident with 
an equally steady fall in the number of admissions to hospital for 
alcoholism.” 

During six years, 1894 to 1899, the Adjutant-General in India 
supplied statistics relating to the number of admissions into 
hospital for venereal disease among total abstainers and non- 
abstainers respectively. 


Year. 

Total Abstainers. 

Non-Abstainers. 

Total Abstainers- 

Non-Abstainers. 

1894 ... 

5,514 

18,670 

Per 1.000. 
271-5 

Per 1,000. 

375-4 

1895 ... 

5,769 

19,736 

279-69 

395-81 

1896 ... 

6,307 

19,473 

353-98 

426-61 

1897 ... 

5,686 

18,608 

307-18 

379-97 

1898 ... 

3,891 

14,827 

208-48 

301-52 

1 1899 ... 

3,907 

12,444 

187-53 

255-78 


The results were satisfactory, but by no means so satisfactory 
as I had expected. It is useless for me to attempt to explain any 
fact away, or make out a better case for total abstinence than 
the facts admit. But, in the course of my constant contact with 
the men, I heard it alleged again and again that many men, who 
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were not members of the R.A.T.A., joined it when they were 
fearful that they had contracted venereal disease, acting on the 
current barrack-room belief that total abstinence, even at so late 
an hour, might result in their suffering from a milder attack of 
disease, and also expedite the cure. 

The value of temperance as contributing to the general health 
of the Army in India has been fully recognized by the medical 
authorities, particularly in regard to venereal disease. 

The General Report and Statistics of Preventable Disease 
amongst British troops in India during the year 1907, Section 1, 
Causes of Disease, says : 

“ The spread of temperance in the Army has been a most 
important auxiliary in bringing about a reduction of venereal 
disease. As the Medical Officer in charge of Kasauli writes, 

‘ canteen loafers in a regiment are now in a small and despised 
minority.’ Not only does temperance tend to lessen incidence of 
venereal disease, but it also shortens the period of inefficiency in 
individual patients. This is especially the case with regard to 
syphilitics, on whom alcohol exercises a particularly detrimental 
effect. Drink is frequently a great obstacle to successful treat¬ 
ment, and therefore a cause of re-admission to hospital.” 

A paragraph on the same subject in the General Report of the 
Health of European Troops, serving in India during 1907, is to the 
same effect: 

“ The improved education of the men, and consequently a 
higher moral sense, together with less indulgence in alcohol, has, 
no doubt, had a considerable influence in reducing the incidence 
of these diseases.” 

The old tradition that alcohol is necessary for healthy life in 
the East dies slowly. The soldier of the fifties believed that total 
abstinence was almost synonymous with death, or, at any rate, 
sickness. If he was persuaded to sign the pledge, it was a case of 
going “on the dead.” He goes “on the tack” now. In the early 
days of the R.A.T.A. I came face to face with the survival of 
this tradition so frequently that I resolved to make independent 
inquiries into the matter. Each year a number of units were 
selected, representing all arms of the Service, all British 
nationalities, units in healthy stations and notoriously unhealthy 
ones, units in the bracing North and the relaxing South, units in 
which temperance work was prospering, and units in which it 
did not appear to be getting hold of the men. The figures, which 
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were submitted to me by Commanding Officers, gave the following 
results : 


Year. 

Corps. 

Admissions to Hospital per 1,000. 

Abstainers. 

Non-Abstainers. 

1892-1893 ... 

28 

50 

105 

1893-1894 ... 

22 

55 

100 

1894-1895 ... 

26 

66 

120 


In 1890 I selected seven regiments for further inquiry. All had 
a large membership in the R.A.T.A. They were quartered in 
different parts of India—Quetta, Poona, Rawal Pindi, Dagshai, 
Dum Dum, and Secunderabad ; some had the advantage of being 
stationed on the hills, others participated in manoeuvres during 
the period of inquiry. The results were— 


Regiment. 

Admissions into Hospital per 1,000. 

Abstainers. 

Non-Abstainers. 

No. 1. 


96-383 

„ 2. 


47-195 

„ 3. 


126-635 

„ 4. 

86 731 

152-600 

,, 5. 

39-627 

72-204 

„ 6. 

34-546 

88-200 

„ 7. 

30-348 

63-407 


The average admissions to hospital were thus 41*536 per 
1,000 among total abstainers, and 92*374 per 1,000 among non¬ 
abstainers. 

My own investigations are corroborated by the following 
figures, given by Surgeon-General Weir, for the year ending 
June 30, 1903 : 


Corps. 

Beer Per Man Per 
Diem. 

Sickn.ss Per Cent. 

Deaths Per Cent. 

A . 

Pints. 

4 

| 

96 3 

B . 

24 

73 

1 

C . 

2 

54 

1 
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General Weir said : “ When I first compiled this information I 
was astonished to find that the consumption of beer is unfavour¬ 
able to vigorous life in the East.” 

Turning now to the figures relating to alcoholism, on May 7,1897, 
Field-Marshal Sir G. S. White gave the following facts obtained 
from Surgeon-General Gore : “ If the rate at which soldiers were 
admitted to hospital for delirium tremens forty years ago were to 
obtain in the present strength of our garrisons in India, the ad¬ 
missions to hospital from this cause alone would now be 421 in a 
year. The actual admissions in 1895 were fourteen.” 


The cases of admissions to hospital for alcoholism for the years 
1891-1910 were as follows : 


1891 ... 

... 494 

1898 ... 

... 220 

1905 ... 

... 196 

1892 ... 

... 286 

1899 ... 

... 208 

1906 ... 

... 170 

1893 ... 

... 316 

1900 ... 

... 222 

1907 ... 

... 94 

1894 ... 

... 296 

1901 ... 

... 267 

1908 ... 

... 71 

1895 ... 

... 267 

v 1902 ... 

... 269 

1909 ... 

... 65 

1896 ... 

... 293 

1903 ... 

... 169 

1910 ... 

... 37 

1897 ... 

... 336 

1904 ... 

... 219 




The 170 cases of alcoholism in 1906 represent 2'4 per 1,000 of 
the strength of the Army. The deaths were six in number, or 
0’09 per 1,000 of strength. The admission ratio at home in 1906, 
for alcoholism, was 1*1 per 1,000. For the preceding ten years it 
had averaged 2’1 per 1,000. The ratio in India in 1910 was 0'52 
per 1,000. 

Surgeon-General Sir L. Gubbins, M.V.O., Director-General 
A.M.S., speaking in London in 1911, said that the work of the 
R.A.T.A. “had a most powerful effect upon the health of the 
Army.” 

“ In 1889,” he said, “ 1,174 soldiers died in India ; in 1910, 
there were 330.” Also : 

“ In 1889, nearly 1,800 men were invalided, or sent home unfit 
for further service; in 1910 there were 484, a net gain, on deaths 
and invalidings, of nearly 2,200 men, more than equal to two 
strong battalions. This was an important consideration when the 
day of battle arrived. 

“ It was remarkable that the members of the Association were, 
in 1889, 13,000 roughly, and in 1910, 32,000, so that temperance 
and health went together. 
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“ Then, again, in India, no fewer than 688 men were admitted 
to hospital in 1889 suffering from that degraded disease, delirium 
tremens, and in 1910 they numbered only 37—that was one- 
twentieth.” 

In addition to the direct results of excessive drinking, the 
indirect results have also to be borne in mind. 

Field-Marshal Sir G. S. White, G.G.B., V.G., speaking at a 
meeting of the R. A.T. A., said : “ When a man has lost control 
of himself from drink, he is as unmindful of what is due to his 
health as he is forgetful of what he owes to his reputation. It is 
thus that men maddened by drink expose themselves to the ruth¬ 
less rays of the noonday sun in the plains in India, and get 
knocked over, possibly to be helpless imbeciles for the rest of 
a wearisome existence. It is thus, also, that at stations like Quetta, 
in Baluchistan, where the thermometer goes down to near zero 
on winter nights, men expose themselves to attacks of pneumonia, 
which, if they are not fatal, often send those stricken home, 
unable to bear the cold and bracing climate of England, which 
they would have enjoyed and benefited by if they had but taken 
care of themselves in India. There are other forms of sickness 
which will occur to you which the recklessness of consequences 
bred of drink lead men into, often to the ruin of the steady nerve 
and the strong physique which should be the pride of the soldier, 
and which he should guard as the apple of his eye.” 

Surgeon-General H. G. Evatt has spoken in similar language : 
“It was not sunstroke which killed men in India; it was when 
men were returning home at night full of beer that the evil was 
wrought.” 

It is not claimed, of course, that temperance has been the only 
factor in promoting the health of the British soldier in India. 
During the period under review, not only has medical science 
made rapid strides, but increased attention has been devoted by 
the medical authorities to the improvement of the sanitary condi¬ 
tions under which the soldier lives. But, apart from the actual 
improvement which may be directly due to the increased temper¬ 
ance of the men, it may be fairly claimed that the improved 
character of the men, in this respect, has made them more 
responsive to the remedial measures which have been undertaken 
by the officers to whom the health of the soldier is their chief 


concern. 
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Turning now to the conduct of the British soldier in India, 
the following figures were supplied to me by the military 
authorities: 

Courts Martial. 



Non-Abstainer*. 

Abstainers. 

Non-Abstainers. 

Abstainers. 





Per 1,000. 

Per 1,000. 


General 

19 

0 




District 

1,317 

5 



1892 

Regimental 1,192 

10 





2,528 

15 

50-4 

0-8 

1893 


2,542 

73 

52*95 

3-26 

1894 


2,131 

94 

42-82 

4*54 

1895 


2,108 

97 

42-27 

4-70 

1896 


1,775 

93 

38-88 

5-21 

1897 


1,681 

94 

34-34 

5-07 

1898 


1,777 

77 

36-38 

4-12 

1899 


1,627 

97 

33-43 

4-65 


I received no further returns after this date, the Adjutant- 
General considering “ that the relation between drink and military 
crime had been fully established 

In 1893, a Colonel on the Staff was investigating an outbreak of 
crime in his command, the number of trials by court martial 
being unusually large, and he found to his surprise that not one 
had been held on a temperance man. 

As well as showing a remarkable difference between the drink¬ 
ing men and total abstainers who were tried by court martial 
during these eight years, the figures also reveal a remarkable 
decrease in serious crime : 

1892 . 2,543 courts martial 

1899 . 1,724 „ 

representing a drop of 819 trials, or 32 per cent. 


In 1891-1892 I commenced investigations in regard to the inci¬ 
dence of crime in regard to minor offences : 


1891- 1892 ... 15 selected units 

(For 1 month—March.) 

1892- 1893 ... 25 selected units 

(For 3 months—to March 31.) 

1893- 1894 ... 23 selected units 

1894- 1895 ... 26 


Entries among 
Abstainers. 

Entries 
among Non- 
Abstainers. 

Per 1,000. 

Per 1,000. 

Royal Artillery 9 

74 

Cavalry ... 32 

78 

Infantry ... 27 

107 

Royal Artillery 9 

74 

Cavalry ... 32 

78 

Infantry ... 18 

92 

. 10 

82 

. 22 

99 
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These figures seem to me the proof-positive of a statement 
made at the time by the Commander-in-Chief: “ The extra¬ 
ordinary effects of temperance in reducing crime ” not only in 
regard to serious crime, but in the matter of minor offences, which 
can only be regarded technically as “ crime.” 

The same year, and until 1899, the Adjutant-General supplied 
me with figures, dealing with summary punishments for insubor¬ 
dination for the whole Army in India, differentiating between 
abstainers and non-abstainers : 


Abstainers. 


Non-Abstainers. 


1894 

... 969 = 46*86 per 

1,000 

1895 ... 

... 877 = 42'51 „ 

99 

1896 ... 

... 485 = 27-22 „ 

99 

1897 ... 

... 676 = 36-52 „ 

9 9 

1898 ... 

... 741 = 39-70 „ 

99 

1899 ... 

... 554 = 26-59 „ 

99 


4,610 = 92-84 per 1,000. 
4,862 = 97-50 „ 

3,210 = 70-32 „ 

3,645 = 74-43 „ 

4,509 = 92-32 „ 

3,258 = 66-93 „ 


The evidence of these figures is confirmed by the experience of 
officers of the Army. 

On February 9, 1891, Field-Marshal Sir G. S. White said : 

“ The result of my long experience of British soldiers, formed 
chiefly as a regimental officer, living amongst them in the field 
and in quarters, has convinced me that nearly all the crime in an 
army may be traced, directly or indirectly, to the effects of 
drinking to excess. This is more especially the case in India, 
where the temptation to absence without leave, and other 
breaches of discipline, which may be disconnected from drink, 
are not so great as on home service. In statistics which have 
been collected to establish this, the percentage of crime recorded 
as associated with drunkenness is startling enough ; yet you and I 
know how many other cases of insubordination, slackness on 
duty, sleeping on sentry, etc., might be traced to the after-effects 
of drunkenness, with which the man has not been actually 
‘crimed.’ He may escape detection on the day of the heavy 
drink, but the sore head, the ill-temper, and the aversion to work 
or duty, will reappear on the morrow, and have much to answer 
for in getting men into trouble.” 

General Sir H. Collett, leaving India after thirty-eight years’ 
service : “If I have in any degree promoted temperance among 
soldiers, I shall look upon it as the best piece of service I have 
done since I joined the Army. If only the officers and soldiers of 
the Army could be really got to believe the well-asserted scientific 
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fact that alcoholic stimulants in any form are absolutely unneces¬ 
sary for the ordinary healthy Britisher, what an Army we should 
have ! An Army with a hundredth part of the present crime, and 
a tenth of the present sickness. It is a plain sober fact. No 
drink certainly means no crime, and much less sickness.” 

General Dandridge, commanding Peshawar District in 1886, in 
a letter to the Rev. G. A. Gillmore, writes : 

“ A regiment I had to inspect had, in the year before the pre¬ 
vious inspection, 175 courts martial, and the fines for drunken¬ 
ness amounted to over £300. In the ensuing year, up to the time 
of my inspection, the number of courts martial had dwindled 
down to thirty-two, and during the last five months there had 
been but five all told; and the fines for drunkenness had de¬ 
creased in like ratio. This good effect was the result of upwards 
of 400 of the men having joined temperance societies.” 

Major-General C. J. Burnett, G.B. : “Nine-tenths of the 
crime in the Army and three-fourths of the invaliding is caused 
by drink.” 

Colonel Littlewood, 4th Dragoon Guards, found that with 129 
temperance men in the regiment there had been 126 regimental 
entries among non-R.A.T.A. men during the past twelvemonths, 
and only one among R.A.T.A. If, therefore, all the men under 
his command had been temperance men, the total regimental 
entries would only have been six. 

Sir P. Symons, commanding Mounted Infantry in Burmah, said 
that on one occasion he was in command of a body of mounted in¬ 
fantry belonging to a regiment which had not got a reputation for 
absolute sobriety. Yet he was with them three months before he 
found out that there were no defaulter sheets. That was because 
he was running the show on teetotal principles. 

I want to emphasize the fact, at this point, that this temperance 
movement in the Army in India, with its remarkable results, was 
purely voluntary. No compulsion was put upon any soldier to 
join it, and, I am happy to say, no man was thought less of 
because he did not see his way to join it. Years ago some people 
used to urge that the canteens should be closed by the authori¬ 
ties. Fortunately, this was not done. A better thing has hap¬ 
pened. The soldier is giving up the canteen of his own free will. 
Compulsory total abstinence would have had no moral value, 
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even if it could have been enforced, which is doubtful. It would 
simply have driven the man who wishes to drink, and means to 
drink, to use pernicious native liquors. A new spirit has come 
over the Army. The liquor-bar is losing influence as an in¬ 
stitution, because the men are voluntarily giving up the use of 
intoxicants. 

An extraordinary fact, which is worthy of notice, is that, whilst 
crime was decreasing and health improving, as the result of the 
voluntary total abstinence of increasing numbers of British 
soldiers, both in the thirsty East and the Homeland, the exact 
opposite was the result of the abolition of military canteens in the 
United States Army. In 1889 the canteens were recognized, but 
abolished in 1903. The American Journal of the United Service 
Institution for 1907 (p. 423) gives the result of this attempt at 
coercion : “ Desertions rose from 46’2 to 74'3 per 1,000 ; fines 
imposed by court martial increased 125‘2 per cent. ; sums de¬ 
posited by soldiers in savings banks have decreased; alcoholism 
and venereal disease have increased, the latter to a very remark¬ 
able extent.” 

Increasing temperance in the ranks of the Army has not led to 
any decline in manly or soldierly qualities. 

Field-Marshal Sir G. S. White said on one occasion : “ There 
is, I believe, in some quarters an idea that it is the more 
spirited section of our soldiers that drink. This is one of the 
old-world fallacies that may be classed and dismissed with the 
idea that the greatest blackguards make the best soldiers on 
service. Undoubtedly, there is a certain recklessness of dis¬ 
position that will carry men a certain length, particularly in 
the first flush and fashion of a campaign, but it is not a depend¬ 
able quality. The characteristics that mark the best soldiers 
in trying circumstances and among depressing surround¬ 
ings are a high sense of duty, self-respect, and self-command. 
You have associated yourselves together to exercise self-com¬ 
mand, and to promote self-respect, and therefore I say that you 
are giving yourselves the best training for service.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel P. J. C. Livingstone, 2nd Black Watch : 
“ Many hard - drinking men flatter themselves that they do 
better than their temperate comrades when they go on active 
service. But this is not the case. In South Africa the long 
ti»eks were not done by the ‘ canteen brigade.’ This ‘ brigade ’ 
was left behind, the hard-drinking man being useless.” 
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Colonel Weallens, commanding the 1st Northamptons : “ As 
Commanding Officer I have to assess men’s characters when 
rifiey are about to leave the battalion for civil life, and never 
assess a man’s character without going fully into his case. I 
never have any trouble in assessing the character of an Army 
temperance man.” 

Major H. Prescott Decie, R.H.A.: “ At any time we may be 
called upon as soldiers to defend the Empire. We ought to be 
ready. If men are drunkards, they cannot be physically fit. 
Even if we have to make a sacrifice to do it, the only thing that 
matters is that we are ready to win for the Empire.” 

An All-India Army Football Tournament is held in Simla every 
year. In 1896 it was won by a team of total abstainers, repre¬ 
senting the King’s Own Scottish Borderers. Colonel Coke, the 
officer commanding the Battalion, wrote to the captain of the 
team : “You have scored a double victory for the Borderers, 
proving that the true training is not only of the body, but also 
temperance in all matters.” 

On December 1, 1893, a deputation waited on the Secretary of 
State for War, asking that the newly-established English section of 
the R.A.T.A. should be allowed a room in the barracks of every 
corps in the United Kingdom. In supporting the request, Lord 
Roberts said that “ in his opinion the effect of the work of the Royal 
Army Temperance Association in India had been equal to the addition of 
three efficient battalions to the British Army in that country .” 

In moving the Army Estimates in the House of Commons on 
March 17,1894, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman said, “ that, owing to 
the marvellous results of the Army Temperance Society in India, 
the estimates would include a vote to establish a similar society 
in Great Britain.” 

This was the commencement of the R.A.T.A. in England, and 
brings me to the second part of this paper. 

The R.A.T.A. in England, was formed in 1894. The methods 
adopted are similar to those in India, but it is unfortunate that 
Government has not yet been able to grant the Association 
the use of a room in every barracks both at home and in the 
Colonies. If a room were granted, not only would the member¬ 
ship be greatly increased, but the continuity of temperance 
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effort would be insured. In addition to this, the results of the 
work in India would be more effectually conserved. 

The membership returns of the Association, for Home and the 
Colonies, are as follows : 


Year. 

Section A. 

Section B. 

(Total Abstainers.) 

(Moderate Drinkers.) 

1894-1895 . 

7,996 

840 

1895-1896 . 

10,492 

1,274 

1896-1897 . 

12,301 

1,680 

1897-1898 . 

13,117 

1,372 

1898-1899 . 

13,703 

1,676 

1899-1903 . 

War in South Africa 

(returns incomplete) 

1903-1904 . 

23,268 

2,482 

3,089 

1904-1905 . 

23,271 

1905-1906 . 

19,363 

3,401 

1906-1907 . 

17,531 

2,219 

1907-1908 . 

17,204 

21,137 

2,202 

1908-1909 . 

2,262 

1909-1910 . 

21,895 

2,432 

1910-1911 . 

23,949 

2,779 


The total number of members, Section A and B, is 26,728, or 
15’5 per cent, of the strength of the military establishment, 
excluding India. 

This figure by no means represents the temperance sentiment 
in the Army, either at home or in the Colonies, nor the actual 
number of total abstainers. 

Major-General H. M. Lawson, commanding the 2nd Division 
at Aldershot, in a memorandum dated January 5, 1912, says : 
“ In this very division I got figures last year from the eight 
battalions at Aldershot, and the total of reported abstainers was 
given at 1,300, or about 25 per cent, of the whole. In the same 
eight battalions it was found that there was a total of 828 members 
of the R.A.T.A.—viz., 749 of Class A, or total abstainers, and 
79 Class B, or ‘Temperate’ members. 

“ These figures show that the number of members in the 
Association gives no indication of the temperance condition of 
the battalions, seeing that there were apparently about 500 total 
abstainers serving in them who did not belong to the R.A.T.A. 
at all, while of course there must have been many more men 
qualified to join as Class B members.” 
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Further, General Lawson says : “The result of my inquiries 
showed that the Army is very much more temperate than it was 
five years ago. An examination of the guard-books and of the 
regimental records of cases of drunkenness, year by year, proves 
this fact conclusively. 

“ Then more interesting and more conclusive is the testimony 
of the great firms who are tenants to the bulk of the regimental 
institutes and canteens in the Army. 

“ The Canteen and Mess Co-operative Society, which runs a 
great number of the institutes, states that, in the five years 
between 1905 and 1910, their beer receipts have gone down by 
60 per cent., but, on the other hand, the coffee-bar receipts have 
grown to such an extent that the total receipts are more than 
they used to be, and that, in consequence, the rebate the units 
get from them has actually increased, despite the startling 
diminution in the sale of alcoholic liquors. 

“ Messrs. Dickeson and Co. told me that, in 1902, the average 
quantity of beer consumed per man was 2 pints, in 1909 1£ pints, 
and in 1911 1 pint; that their bar takings, which had averaged 
14s. 3d. per man per month, went down to 7s. 4d. in 1909, and 
to 6s. 8d. in 1911. 

“ When it was remembered that, along with this striking 
decrease in the bar takings, there was the fact that the pay of 
the Army had been increased, it made the situation still more 
remarkable.” He believed that the National Drink Bill 
rose with better wages; but in the Army they had gone one 
better, for the pay had gone up and the drink bill had gone 
down. 

Before leaving the memorandum of General Lawson, I would 
refer to a suggestion he makes that, as owing to the increased 
temperance of the Army, “there seems to be no real reason why 
the great bulk of officers and men should not enrol themselves 
on the side of temperance,” an effort should be made to increase 
largely Class B. “If this is done,” he says, “the R.A.T.A. 
would assume a very different position from what it occupies at 
present. It would be very numerous, very powerful, and would 
speak with a strong and influential voice. A general feeling 
in favour of temperance, too, would be aroused, which would act 
and react in many ways and through many channels.” 
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Assuming, therefore, that the R.A.T.A. returns for England 
and the Colonies do not do justice to the number of total abstain¬ 
ing soldiers actually serving with the colours, and that the general 
temperance of the Army as fostered by regimental institutes, and 
helped by a growing healthy public opinion in the service in 
regard to intemperance, cannot be shown in any definite figures, 
I will now give some statistics supplied by the War Office to 
show that the improvement in the health and conduct of the 
soldier in India is equally remarkable in other parts of the 
Empire. 


Alcoholism. 


Number of Admissions to Hospital for Twenty Years. 


Year. 

United 

Kingdom. 

The Colonies. 

India. 

Total. 

1891 . 

238 

117 

494 

849 

1892 . 

207 

96 

286 

589 

1893 . 

152 

113 

316 

581 

1894 . 

133 

132 

296 

561 

1895 . 

137 

106 

267 

510 

1896 . 

147 

120 

293 

560 

1897 . 

158 

142 

336 

636 

1898 . 


133 

220 

485 

1899 . 

213 

167 

208 

588 


672 

166 

222 

1,060 

1901 . 

263 

141 

267 

671 

1902 . 

244 

325 

269 

838 

1903 . 

166 

180 

169 

515 

1904 . 

155 

198 

219 

572 

1905 . 

136 

117 

196 

449 

1906 . 

124 

100 

170 

394 

1907 . 

119 

85 

92 

296 

1908 . 


55 

71 

206 

1909 . 

87 

46 

65 

198 

1910 . 

67 

48 

37 

152 


Ratio, United Kingdom, 1891 ... ... ... 2'36 per 1,000. 

„ „ „ 1910 . 0-28 „ „ 


The actual number of men invalided from the Army, on account 
of alcoholism, during these two decades, has been as follows : 

United Kingdom ... ... ... ... 14 

Colonies ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 

India ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 


A total of ... 28 
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Conduct .—The number of courts martial held for drunkenness 
in 1891-1911 were as follows : 



1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1902. 

Drunk on duty 

891 

841 

744 

663 

692 


647 

811 

1,446 

Drunkenness 

1,187 

923 


926 

981 

989 

858 

973 

1,319 



1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Drunk on duty 
Drunkenness 

*624 

*920 

698 

1,065 

623 

1,124 

470 

911 

336+ 

887+ 

221+ 

732+ 

936+ 

771+ 

577+ 


A total of 2,071 cases in 1891 represents 10‘4 per 1,000 men; 
577 cases in 1911 represent only 2*2 per 1,000. 

The fines inflicted for drunkenness for the whole Army, in¬ 
cluding India, have been as follows : 


Year. 

Number of Men 
Yined. 

Number of Fines 
Inflicted. 

Proportion 

Per 1,000 Men. 

1879 

23,316 

43,372 

236 

1886 . 

23,334 

46,866 

240 

1891 . 

15,592 

29,698 

147 

1898 . 

14,165 

26,243 

121 


The War Office figures are given in a slightly different form for 
the years 1902 onwards, no figures being obtainable for the years 
1899 to 1901, owing to the war in South Africa. 


Year. 

Number of Men 
Fined. 

Number of Fines 
Inflicted. 

Percentage of Men 
Fined. 

1902 . 

16,292 

28,352 

4-62 

1907 . 

14,671 

23,212 

6-16 

1911 . 

10,546 

15,411 

4-46 


* Figures for nine months only. 

t In these years only the offences of which men were convicted are 
shown. In previous years the offences with which they were charged were 
shown. 
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Previous to 1907 no soldier was fined for the first two cases 
of drunkenness in his career; but, from 1907, a soldier became 
liable to a fine for a second instance of drunkenness. 

Trials by Courts Martial .—The figures appended are for the home 
Army only. 


Year. 

Number of Court* 
Martial. 

Proportion Per 1,000 
Men. 

1879 . 

9,725 

115 

1886 . 

7,798 

83 

1891 . 

6,027 

60 

1898 . 

5,463 

56 


After the South African War the figures were as follows : 


Year. 

Number of Courts 
Martial. 

Proportion Per 1,000 
Men. 

1902 . 

7,479 

4,586 

46 

1906 . 

34 

1911 . 

2,861 

27 


All these figures bear witness to the improvement which has 
taken place in the conduct of the men serving with the colours. 
Not only has drunkenness decreased to a remarkable degree, 
but conduct generally has greatly improved. 

The decrease in crime is evident in the Report of the discipline 
and management of the military detention barracks and military 
prisons, 1910. 

The daily average population in military detention and branch 
detention barracks, and military prisons, at home and abroad 
(excluding India) in each of the years 1904-1910 was as follows : 


Year. 

At Home. 

Abroad 
(not India). 

Total. 

Proportion in 
1,000 of 
Average 
Strength of 
Army. 

1904 . 

1,140 

402 

1,542 

84 

1905 . 

803 

359 

1,162 

898 

6-1 

1906 . 

641 

257 

4-7 

1907 . 

598 

207 

805 

4*5 

1908 . 

489 

166 

655 

3-7 

1909 . 

465 

135 

600 

3-3 

1910 . 

379 

96 

475 

2*7 
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Each soldier in detention barracks does three hours’ military 
training daily: 

1. Drill, physical exercise, gymnastics. 

2. Musketry. 

3. Semaphore signalling. 

4. Lectures, skirmishing, and scouting. 

5. Blackboard lectures, outposts, advance and rear guard. 

6. Knotting, lock-bridging. 

7. Fire-trenches, head-cover, and loopholes. 

Reports show that such training has been of great service to 
soldiers under sentence on return to units. It has also been a 
contributory agency to the growth of temperance in the ranks. 

Whilst the general condqft of the Army has been on the 
up-grade, the number of good-conduct medals awarded has been 
as follows : 

1903 . 1,657 

1911.5,125 

This medal is awarded to warrant-officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men with not less than eighteen years’ service, with 
an irreproachable character. 

The importance of temperance work in the Army cannot well 
be over-estimated, involving, as it does, health, conduct, increased 
military efficiency, the good name of the soldier, his best interests 
in the Army, his prospects when soldiering days are done, and, 
above all, his influence as a nominal Christian in our vast Empire, 
which at so many points touches the future of the great popula¬ 
tions and religions of the world. 

The morale of the Army is not merely a question of military 
concern—it is a question of national importance. 

When self-control is linked with unfailing bravery and the 
highest state of discipline in the best of a nation’s manhood, it 
is not only a military and an imperial, but a Christian asset. 

On the battlefield, and through long and arduous campaigns, 
the British soldier has shown, again and again, that nothing is 
impossible to him. Not only are such soldiers deserving of all 
the moral assistance that it is possible to give them, but there is 
ground for expecting a unique response, in the direction of self¬ 
conquest and self-mastery, because of this characteristic. 
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Expectation has not been disappointed. The response to 
temperance work in the Army, which has stood for more than 
abstract total abstinence, has been truly remarkable, but not 
altogether a surprise. 

The Army may now be regarded as a national school for 
temperance, and, in bringing about this great change, the soldier 
has won a laurel of which the Army and the nation may be 
proud. 
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LEGISLATION AND THE CARE AND 
CONTROL OF THE INEBRIATE. 

BY G. BASIL PRICE, M.D., B.S., M.R.G.P., D.P.H., 

Member of Council and late Treasurer of the Society for 
the Study of Inebriety. 

BEFORE indicating the important provisions of the Inebriates 
Bill, 1912 (now before the House of Commons), a Bill which con¬ 
solidates and amends the existing laws as to the care of inebriates, 
it is desirable to review briefly former attempts at legislation in 
regard to this matter. 

HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Between the years 1860 to 1870 the need for special legislation 
for the control and treatment of inebriates became apparent, as it 
was generally recognized that crime and lunacy, public scandal 
and annoyance, were largely contributed to from this quarter. 
At the time there was no means of dealing with such cases, 
except by short terms of imprisonment; nor could the private 
inebriate be dealt with at all, however great the distress he 
brought upon his family. The absolute futility of short sentences 
of imprisonment as a curative measure for the inebriate was 
known to prison authorities, magistrates, and all who were inter¬ 
ested in the prison recidivist. 

In 1872, therefore, a Select Committee was appointed, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Donald Dalrymple, M.P., which re¬ 
ported the same year. This committee agreed that it had been 
shown, on the evidence received, that “ drunkenness is the pro¬ 
lific parent of crime, disease, and poverty” ; that “ self-control is 
suspended or annihilated, and moral obligations are disregarded ; 
the decencies of private and the duties of public life are alike set 
at naught; and individuals obey only an overwhelming craving for 
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stimulant, to which everything is sacrificed.” The Committee 
stated that small fines and short imprisonments, the only 
means in force, were useless in checking the downward course of 
the drunkard. They therefore recommended the provision of 
two classes of special institutions for inebriates : 

I. Institutions (retreats ) for voluntary admission, either by re¬ 
quest of the person immediately concerned, or committed thereto 
by a court of inquiry on application of friends, relatives, or 
authorized persons. Such institutions were to be provided by 
private or philanthropic enterprise, and were intended only for 
persons who could pay the whole cost of their maintenance. 

II. Institutions ( reformatories ) for the reception of persons con¬ 
victed as habitual drunkards, and committed by magistrates; 
the institutions to be provided by State or local authorities, and 
were for persons unable, or only partially able, to contribute 
towards their own support. 

The Bill of 1878, which was presented to Parliament, embodied 
these proposals only as far as the first class of institutions, though 
it also provided for the compulsory committal to these institu¬ 
tions of inebriates who failed to realize their condition, and 
refused to apply voluntarily. The Habitual Drunkards Act of 
1879 was, however, owing to the undeveloped state of public 
opinion, shorn of all its compulsory features, and merely per¬ 
mitted the establishment of retreats, where inebriates could be 
voluntarily admitted. 

After some years public attention was again called to the 
problems connected with the care and control of the inebriate, 
the comparative uselessness of the 1879 Act, and the continued 
futility of methods dealing with police-court inebriates by fines 
and short terms of imprisonment, methods already condemned 
by Commission in 1872. 

Agitation resulted in the appointment of a second Depart¬ 
mental Committee in 1892 under the chairmanship of J. Lloyd 
Wharton, Esq., M.P. After reviewing a mass of evidence, it 
was again affirmed “that the repeated infliction of short sen¬ 
tences for ordinary drunkenness has been universally condemned 
as being unsuitable as a means of reform, cure, or deterrence,” 
valuable statistics being given in support of this statement. The 
most important recommendations made by this Committee were : 
(1) That powers should be given for the compulsory committal of 
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inebriates to retreats on application by relatives, friends, or other 
persons interested in their welfare, such applications being made 
to various judicial authorities. (2) Power to enable the com¬ 
mittal to suitable reformatory institutions (with or without prison 
punishment) of habitual drunkards, who come within the action 
of the criminal law, or who are proved guilty of ill-treatment of 
wives and families, or who have been convicted of drunkenness 
three or more times within the previous twelve months. 

The Act of 1898, however, as it passed the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, totally failed to advance the recommendations for the com¬ 
pulsory detention of the non-criminal inebriate, though it provided 
for the detention in reformatories of the criminal inebriate, and 
also somewhat simplified the methods by which consenting or 
voluntary inebriates could enter retreats. That is to say, the 
Act merely advanced control over the inebriate who, fallen to 
the lowest depths, had come within reach of the criminal law ; 
there was nothing preventive in its character, beyond simplifying 
provisions of the Act of 1879 as regards voluntary inebriates. The 
two extremes of inebriates were alone provided for; public 
opinion was not sufficiently advanced to favour any material and 
effective advance. 

If an inebriate would not voluntarily submit to restraint, legis¬ 
lation could not step in to help him, his family, or society, until 
the law was broken, and he could be convicted of indictable 
offences, or was repeatedly fined and imprisoned for trivial or 
indictable offences, the result of drunkenness. 

THE WORKING OF THE INEBRIATES ACTS. 

It is of interest here to note what use has been made of the 
Acts. During the thirty years the 1879 Act has been in force, 
thirty-two retreats have been established under its provisions. 
Some of these have from time to time been closed, so that about 
twenty institutions would be the average regularly open, in which 
an average of 500 persons were annually accommodated for treat¬ 
ment. More than 8,000 persons have been in retreats from 1879 
to 1908. These retreats were, with one exception, provided by 
philanthropy, religious or temperance societies, or by the enter¬ 
prise of private individuals. Most of them provide only for 
persons who can pay three guineas a week and upwards ; accom- 
dation for fees less than that is strictly limited. For those who 
are destitute there is practically no provision. 
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Under the 1898 Act, which was mainly a measure to protect 
society against inebriate offenders and provide facilities for their 
reformation, fewer than 3,000 persons have been committed to 
reformatories during the nine years (about 400 from sessions and 
assizes and 2,600 by magistrates); the main difficulties that pro¬ 
duced this limited application were due to the fact that the 
offenders could not be dealt with summarily. Committal to 
assizes or sessions involved delay, inconvenience, and expense; 
nor, too, was inebriety often included in the indictment, so that 
the offenders were dealt with as ordinary criminals, and not as 
inebriates. 

During the same nine years, in which magistrates committed 
2,600 persons to inebriate reformatories, there were 1,751,830 
convicted and sentenced in courts of summary jurisdiction for 
drunken behaviour. Remembering the habitually drunken 
character of most of the offenders, only 1 case in 674, or 1*5 per 
1,000, were actually dealt with as inebriates. 

A third Departmental Committee sat in 1908. With the above- 
mentioned facts in view, and with the object of finding out the 
difficulties in the working of the Act, and the best means of their 
removal, another Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir 
John Dickson-Poynder (now Lord Islington), was appointed in 
April, 1908, to “ inquire into the operation of the law relating to 
inebriates, and to their detention in reformatories and retreats, 
and to report what amendments in the law and its administration 
are desirable.” The original reference also authorized the Com¬ 
mittee “to investigate the value of existing methods for the treat¬ 
ment of inebriety by the use of drugs.” 

Many witnesses, representative of all sections of the com¬ 
munity interested in inebriety, were examined, and due con¬ 
sideration was given to memoranda submitted by individuals or 
societies, including a suggestive contribution presented on behalf 
of the Council of the Society for the Study of Inebriety. 

The Committee reported to the Secretary of State in December 
of the same year, and proposed certain recommendations, the 
most important being: 

1. That an inebriate should be defined as a person who, taking 
habitually or using any intoxicating thing or things, and whilst 
under their influence, or in consequence of the effects, is danger¬ 
ous to himself or others, or cause of harm or annoyance to his 
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family or others, or incapable of managing himself or his affairs, 
or of ordinary proper conduct. 

Such a definition leaves out the term drunkard, which is oppro¬ 
brious, misleading, and not sufficiently comprehensive. 

2. For non-criminal inebriates— 

(1) That an extension of the voluntary principle was 
desirable, inebriates being permitted, as a preliminary 
measure, to enter into a legal obligation, to abstain from 
intoxicants. 

(2) That a system of voluntary and compulsory guardian¬ 
ship should be created for the supervision and control of 
inebriates. 

(3) That compulsory committal of inebriates to retreats on 
the application of relatives, friends, or guardians should be 
permitted. 

(4) Improvements in licensing and management of retreats. 

3. For criminal and recidivist inebriates— 

(1) The amendment of conditions now determining the 
establishment of reformatories. 

(2) Increased facilities for the early committal to reforma¬ 
tories of recidivists. 

(3) Facilities for committal of inebriates direct from petty 
sessional courts. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one worth emphasizing, that three 
Committees have met, the first thirty years ago, and yet the con¬ 
clusions reached are practically identical in each case ; yet the 
needs which originally called into being the Committee are the 
same to-day, though ever increasing in force and necessity. 
All three Committees recommended compulsory commitment of 
inebriates to retreats on the application of friends or relatives. 
In addition, the third Committee has provided a form of legal 
pledge and voluntary guardianship. 

The failure of small fines and short terms of imprisonment for 
inebriate offenders was admitted and emphasized by each com¬ 
mittee, and each Act of Parliament that followed was progressive 
in its features. 

DRUG TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES. 

Before going into the details of the Bill of 1912, it is of interest, 
from the medical standpoint, to note what the Committee stated 
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in reference to the second division of their instructions—namely, 
“ to investigate the value of existing methods for the treatment 
of inebriety by the use of drugs.” In making inquiry into the 
working of the Inebriates Act, they were confronted by the 
possibility that some method of treatment of inebriety by means 
of drugs might be alleged to be a practicable alternative to 
detention, though they realized that it would be impossible to 
legislate on such a matter, in view of the fate of the Vaccination 
Acts, for any particular system or its modification to be insisted 
on by Act of Parliament. They therefore communicated with 
the advocates of various “ drug-treatments,” and asked for a full 
statement of [any evidence they desired to put before the Com¬ 
mittee. There was a very general response, and the statements 
made were carefully considered. Where drug treatment is 
sought, the patient is invariably a voluntary, and therefore a 
favourable, case ; as to the residue of cases where the patient had 
no desire to abandon his habit, the reports afforded no evidence. 
The Committee therefore called attention to the fact that treat¬ 
ment by drugs could not supply the penal element necessary for 
commitment of inebriates to reformatories, and for many reasons 
they were of the opinion that there was no advantage in a more 
extended investigation into the value of the use of drugs of secret 
composition and obscure action. 

THE INEBRIATES BILL, 1912. 

On March 14, 1912, a Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to inebriates was introduced by Mr. Ellis Griffith, sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Secretary McKenna, into the House of Commons. 
Improvements were made to the Acts of 1879 and 1898, and great 
advance is to be found in relation to the treatment and control 
of inebriates. The Bill is divided into three parts, the first of 
which deals with inebriates not guilty of indictable offence, and 
will strengthen the efforts of medical men, and all those who 
desire effectively to help and deal with an inebriate, even without 
his consent. The second part has to do with inebriates convicted 
of crime or offences against society. The third part is of a 
general character, and largely treats on financial and other 
matters; there is one section of it, however, which is of great 
importance, since the term “habitual drunkard” is dropped as 
being opprobrious, and definition is given to what is meant by an 
“inebriate” in the legal sense, making it comprehensive, and to 
include drugs other than alcohol. 
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The expression “inebriate” means a person who habitually 
takes or uses any intoxicants, and while under the influence of 
such intoxicants, or in consequence of the effects thereof, is at 
times (1) dangerous to himself or dangerous or a cause of terror 
to others ; or (2) a cause of serious harm or suffering to members 
of his family or others; or (3) incapable of managing himself or 
his affairs. 

The expression “intoxicant” includes any intoxicating liquor 
and any sedative, narcotic, or stimulant drug or preparation. 
(This statement is in accord with the suggestion included in the 
Memoranda submitted by the Society for the Study of Inebriety.) 
So far legislation had not included persons who were ruining 
themselves by drugs other than alcohol, though the ill-effects on 
person, family, or in the production of anti-social conduct is 
practically the same. 

Part I. of the Bill makes provision as to inebriates not guilty 
of offences, and in the first four clauses deals with voluntary 
submission to restrictions. An inebriate under this section, desirous 
of his own reformation, can (a) enter into an undertaking to 
abstain from intoxicants ; or ( b) submit himself to the guardianship 
of a guardian (voluntary); or ( c) apply for admission into a 
retreat. In the case of b, the guardian is appointed for one year, 
and shall, by virtue of the submission, have power from time to 
time to prescribe for the inebriate a place of residence, deprive 
the inebriate of intoxicants, and prevent him from obtaining 
them, warn persons dealing in intoxicants and other persons 
against supplying any intoxicant to the inebriate. 

COMPULSORY ORDERS OF COMMITTAL TO A RETREAT. 

Clause 5 enacts that “any relative or friend of the alleged 
inebriate, and where a voluntary guardian of an inebriate finds 
the powers exercisable by him as such, insufficient to enable him 
to exercise proper control over the inebriate, such guardian may 
make a private application by petition to a judicial authority for 
an order appointing a guardian” (in this Act referred to as a 
judicial guardian) “ or committing him to a retreat: Provided 
that if the petition is not presented by a relative of the alleged 
inebriate or by a voluntary guardian, it shall contain a statement 
of the reasons why the petition is not presented by a relative, 
and of the connection of the petitioner with the alleged inebriate 
and the circumstances under which he presents the petition.” 
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Such petition must be accompanied by a medical certificate as to 
the condition of the inebriate, or a certificate of refusal to submit 
to examination, and by a statutory declaration signed by the 
petitioner and at least one other person to the effect that the 
person against whom the order is proposed is an inebriate within 
the meaning of the Act. 

Upon the presentation of the petition and these documents, the 
judicial authority shall either visit the alleged inebriate or summon 
him to appear before him to show cause why an order should 
not be made against him. These proceedings may be conducted 
in private, and petitioner and alleged inebriate may be repre¬ 
sented by counsel or solicitor, and may call any witnesses they 
desire. If the judicial authority is satisfied, he shall endeavour 
to persuade the inebriate to voluntarily take advantage of such 
provisions of the Act as are suitable to the case, or, if the inebriate 
refuses, the same authority may make an order appointing 
a judicial guardian, or commit the inebriate to a retreat. By 
“ judicial authority” is meant any judge of county courts, police 
or stipendiary magistrate, or specially appointed justice, who 
is a judicial authority for the purposes of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 
Certain powers of appeal and safeguards are provided. 

Those acquainted with the hopelessness of persuading many 
inebriates to voluntarily seek restraint, will welcome such powers 
of compulsion. In paragraph 34 of the Committee’s Report they 
thus refer to the matter : “ We fully appreciate that the applica¬ 
tion of compulsory powers to persons who have committed no 
public offence is a strong step to take. But we are convinced 
that great and widespread distress is caused by such persons, and 
that power to deal with them compulsorily is urgently needed. 
It must be remembered that very few inebriates take advantage 
of the existing ‘ voluntary ’ powers, except under moral pressure, 
which virtually amounts to compulsion ; and that the alternative 
to interfering with the liberty of the inebriate is permitting the inebriate to 
interfere with the liberty of other people.” 

The Committee believed that the reasons such provisions had 
been omitted from the existing Acts were, that public opinion 
was not sufficiently awakened and mature, and the compulsory 
provisions were not sufficiently definite to ensure proper pro¬ 
tection against abuse, the nature of “ proper safeguards ” not 
being sufficiently indicated. 
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PROVISIONS AS TO RETREATS. 

Licensing and control of retreats will now be vested in the 
Secretary of State, not as heretofore, licensed by local authorities, 
but subsequently controlled by the State. Licences henceforth 
will be required by all such institutions; so far any person could 
open and conduct a house for inebriates without being subject to 
control or inspection. This unsatisfactory state of affairs will not 
now be allowed. 

The Secretary of State may make regulations as to the manage¬ 
ment of retreats, including the medical or other curative treat¬ 
ment of patients in retreats, and their employment in suitable 
occupations, and the reports to be made as to their condition. 

Part II. makes provisions as to inebriates guilty of offences. As 
the law is at present, a criminal inebriate cannot be committed to 
an inebriate reformatory from a court of summary jurisdiction, 
but must be sent, with delay, inconvenience, and expense, to 
assizes or sessions. This is now altered, and the court of 
summary jurisdiction may, if the offence was committed under 
the influence of drink, or drunkenness was a contributing cause, 
and the offender be found to be an inebriate within the meaning 
of the Act, order him to be placed on probation for one year, or 
detained in any certified reformatory. 

The new Bill, in the case of drunken and disorderly conduct, 
does not require four convictions for drunkenness against the 
inebriate within the preceding twelve months, nor does it require 
the consent of the inebriate to be dealt with summarily. 

NATURE AND EFFECT OF SENTENCE. 

The infliction of long sentences in the case of first convictions 
is prevented by the term of detention being limited to six months, 
provided he has not previously been so detained; subsequently 
the term may be not less than one year, nor more than three 
years. On release at the end of the term, or earlier by sanction 
of the Secretary of State, he must remain on probation for a 
period of twelve months. 

A series of rules have been outlined as conditions to be fulfilled 
by those on probation, this being a system of treatment which 
may be alternatively used by magistrates in place of sentencing 
to reformatories or prisons. Such probation, when following 
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detention, should be used for keeping in touch with inebriates 
either by the authorities or after-care associations. 

The Secretary of State has power to establish inebriate re¬ 
formatories, Parliament finding the money. One important 
matter concerning the future working of after-care associations 
is that the Treasury may make contributions towards the ex¬ 
penses of such societies as undertake the duty of assisting 
inebriates under probation under this part of the Act. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the Bill marks an immense 
advance upon previous legislation, and whilst tending to exercise 
an influence almost paternal in character towards inebriates who 
seek aid for themselves, it does not hesitate to use the strong 
hand of compulsion towards those who, having lost sense of 
control and desire for improvement, are overwhelmed by their 
passion and insatiable cravings; prison recidivists will now be 
sanely treated from the beginning, instead of being sentenced to 
short terms, which in many cases are repeated at intervals to the 
end of the chapter, making them burdens on, and potential 
dangers to, society. 

Lastly, the comprehensive view taken of the whole question 
of drug habits will bring relief and treatment to many hitherto 
out of reach of compulsory help. It is to be hoped that this 
excellent measure will be accepted as non-contentious, and will 
soon find its place on the Statute Book. Gratitude and con¬ 
gratulation from the Society for the Study of Inebriety are due 
to one of its Vice-Presidents, who, being appointed a member of 
the Departmental Committee, aided so largely in the giving and 
collection of evidence, and so materially assisted in drafting the 
Bill; also to various members and associates who contributed 
such valuable evidence. 
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INEBRIETY IN FICTION. 

BY GUY THORNE, 

Author of “ The Drunkard.” 

IN an age when fiction has ceased to be produced under certain 
stiff conventions, has become realistically true to life, accurate 
and specialized, a curious spectacle is presented to most readers 
who are interested in the problems of inebriety. It may seem a 
sweeping thing to say, but it is true, that the treatment of in¬ 
ebriety in modern fiction is for the most part ignorant, inaccurate, 
and wildly far from any semblance of the real thing. 

The psychology of the subject and its external manifestations, 
both of which should be the special care of the artist who touches 
on the subject at all, are nearly always ludicrously inadequate; 
and this is a startling fact at a time like the present, when no 
Sir Walter Raleighs set out to write a history of the whole world 
without knowing anything whatever about the past. A novelist 
who describes the movements of a sonata, or even the driving of 
a motor-car, is studiously careful to found his descriptions upon 
a minute and technical accuracy. When dealing with a subject 
which is of vital importance to human society, and is in itself the 
most perplexing, and perhaps most urgent, problem of our times, 
the writer of fiction generally neglects every source of informa¬ 
tion open to him, and produces nothing of the slightest help 
or value. Why is this ? 

I think that the majority of merely popular writers who even 
touch upon inebriety do so with their hearts in their mouths, by 
reason of the circulating library and the young person, and their 
tongues in their cheeks, inasmuch as it is not only more profit¬ 
able, but much easier to follow the line of least resistance. 
It saves a good deal of trouble to join issue with Mother Hub¬ 
bard, to ignore as much as may be the existence of the skeleton 
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in the cupboard, and, in many cases, to assume that it contains 
not a single bone. What, however, does seem inexplicable, is 
that really careful artists should make so many mistakes as they 
do when dealing with this subject. 

Of course, the attitude of fiction writers towards inebriety has 
changed enormously during the last thirty or forty years, and 
that is a distinct gain. The other day I took up “ Pickwick,” 
and saw in it what—to me—was a new and startling light. I took 
the trouble to make a few notes, and I found that in a measured 
number of pages there were a hundred and sixty-eight references 
to “pleasure drinking.” A little further analysis disclosed the 
fact that nearly all the principal characters are habitual in¬ 
ebriates ! Many times, in the course of his story, Mr. Pickwick 
and his companions are hopelessly fuddled, and are made to 
make fools of themselves in consequence. But throughout the 
whole famous book the stench of the taproom breathes from 
every page, and all its characters, from first to last, are upon 
a prolonged alcoholiday. For the whole period of the story we 
find the characters of the book consistently soaking, with the 
kindly approbation of their author, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that only one or two of the bibulous heroes could possibly 
have survived to the happy and green old age provided for them 
by their creator. The whole thing is clinically untrue. “ Pick¬ 
wick,” of course, is a farce, and written in the fashion of its day. 
I do not want to put myself in the position of a writer in the 
Saturday Review, who gravely censured the author of a fairy story 
for his defective knowledge of natural, history. Yet not only 
“ Pickwick,” but all the other works of Dickens are open to the 
same charge, and they are perfectly symptomatic of the attitude 
towards inebriety which obtained among novelists when Dickens 
was in the plenitude of his powers. 

A word upon the attitude of that far greater and more careful 
artist, Thackeray. In “ Vanity Fair” Becky Sharp drinks; Sir 
Pitt Crawley drinks ; Jos Sedley is always tippling ; old Mr. 
Osborne fills himself with heavy wines each evening ; it is speci¬ 
fically stated that Major O’Dowd reels home from mess in silent 
drunkenness every night of his life, while his merry and good- 
humoured lady is also a regular spirit drinker. Nevertheless, 
as Thackeray writes, this persistent tippling has hardly any defi¬ 
nite influence at all, either upon the conduct or the health of his 
characters. One is well aware that in the days when such books 
as these were written, there was little or no scientific study of 
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inebriety, and that the manners of the time were alien to our 
own. Still, it is a strange reflection that such masters of fiction 
as these should have seen so deeply and truly into the psycho¬ 
logy of the mind in every direction save only this. 

What is a still stranger reflection, is that the modern novelist, 
with very few exceptions, continues the old indifference or 
ignorance. 

Where can we find, I ask, in any considerable novel of the 
day, the slightest hint that the psychology of inebriates drawn in 
its pages has been carefully studied ? I speak not only of novels 
dealing with inebriety as a central theme, but of novels where in 
the play and interplay of character inebriety occasionally crops 
up. As a professional writer of fiction, a publisher’s reader, and 
a reviewer, the instances that occur, to me at any rate, are une 
quantite negligeable. In short, the modern novelist is not in the 
least interested in this aspect of life. 

Shakespeare makes Sir John Falstaff say—I quote away from 
the book—“ If . . . may I never spit white again.” Here is a 
piece of extraordinarily acute observation of a physical fact in 
connection with the habitual inebriate. In our day we do not, 
of course, ask for such unpleasant realism as this, but surely we 
are entitled to claim a more careful study of the different phases 
of inebriety as they occur in contemporary work. 

I know of no modern author who makes more continual 
references to inebriety—whose characters wallow more in strong 
drink — than Mr. Rudyard Kipling. His hard and brilliant 
pictures show us his creations constantly under the dominion of 
alcohol, in superb flashes of mingled vulgarity and genius. I take 
up two books of his, and the great majority of the stories in them 
have inebriety as a central motive. “ The Bonds of Discipline ” 
opens in a public-house, where nearly everyone is drunk. Rum 
is a determining factor in “ Their Lawful Occasions.” In “ Mrs. 
Bathurst” a stupendous “drunk” of five days is graphically 
portrayed. Liquor is spilled all over the pages of “The Incarna¬ 
tion of Krishna Mulvaney ” and “ The Courting of Dinah Shadd.” 
There is an abnormal Russian inebriate in “ The Man who Was.” 
“ The Mutiny of the Mavericks ” hinges upon huge quantities of 
beer ; the horrible story of the “ Mark of the Beast ” opens with 
a drunken scene. The list could be prolonged indefinitely. All 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s characters seem to think in continents 
and drink in oceans, but except for about three arresting para- 
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graphs—for those who know—in “The Light that Failed,” Mr. 
Kipling simply records inebriety with boisterous glee, and no 
real physical or mental analysis whatever. 

Mr. Robert Hichens in “Felix” has given us a fine study of 
the morphomaniac, but one looks in vain for any real under¬ 
standing of inebriety elsewhere in the best contemporary work. 

I speak, of course, to correction, but, with the exception of one 
or two carefully studied chapters in Mr. E. F. Benson’s “ Paul,” 
I can call to mind little of the slightest value. 

A final word in regard to those novels—very few indeed— 
which deal with inebriety as a central motive. 

Mrs. Henry Wood won a prize offered by an abstinence society 
for her “ Danesbury House.” For years her book was the 
standard middle-class fiction authority for the non-scientific 
public. Yet it is indubitable that the writer hardly even 
scratched the surface of the problem. 

Sir Walter Besant wrote a book called “ The Demoniac.” It 
showed us a victim of acute dipsomania—the rarest of all forms 
of inebriety—at the time of his infrequent, but uncontrollable, 
impulses towards alcohol. The book broadly stated certain 
facts in regard to the hero’s disease. It neither attempted to 
explain or comment upon them. The psychology of the patient 
was left entirely to the imagination of the reader. 

Moreover, the whole attitude of Sir Walter, who actually pub¬ 
lished a novel dealing with inebriety, is summed up in his own words, 
taken from his book “The Ivory Gate.” Greater nonsense it 
would be difficult to find. “Why and when do men drink more 
than is good for them? First, when and because things are 
desperately dull: there is nothing to interest them: give them 
animation, thoughts, amusements, and they will not begin to 
drink. When they have begun, they will go on. When they 
have arrived at a certain stage, let them drink as fast as they can, 
and so get out of the way, because they will never mend, and 
they only cumber the earth. Here is, you see, a complete solu¬ 
tion—a short solution—of the whole drink question. It will not 
be accepted, because people like a long solution—a three-column 
solution.” 

We have the “ Assommoir” of Zola, a notable contribution to 
the subject. But even in this masterpiece it seems to me that. 
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while the physical and social facts of inebriety are given with 
cruel but splendid and artistic exactness, what goes on within the 
mind of the drunkard—the real crux of the whole question—is 
more or less disregarded. If writers of fiction are really to 
supplement the investigations of the medical faculty, it is by a 
careful presentment of the morbid brain states that this can alone 
be done. 

It is a mere commonplace to say that the excessive drinker 
commits dreadful violence upon himself, imposes enormous 
misery upon others, and that in the majority of instances social 
and financial ruin is the outcome of his disease. But it is only 
when novelists—who reach the great general public—once begin 
to analyze the springs of action in inebriety that, as I believe, the 
work of the scientific experts will be seriously aided by means of 
the tale-teller’s art. 

I shall not be accused of advertising in making reference to a 
book which I have recently published dealing with inebriety. 
Readers of this Journal, by this time, will either have seen the 
book or decided that it is unnecessary for them to read it.* I 
merely wish to say, in support of my contention, that a pains¬ 
taking study put out under the guise of fiction has definite results. 
During the last three months or so that the book I refer to has 
been published, I have received about fifty letters, the majority 
of them from acknowledged authorities on inebriety—some thirty 
of them from the United States of America, where the book is 
being largely read. Of the contents of these letters I wish to say 
nothing but just this—nearly every one of them welcomes the 
careful discussion of inebriety in the form of a story, and ex¬ 
presses the hope of its writer that other novelists will be attracted 
to more definite and accurate study of the problem than 
heretofore. 

* A review of Mr. Guy Thorne’s book, “The Drunkard,” contributed 
by Dr. T. Glaye Shaw, appeared in the April issue of the British Journal of 
Inebriety .—EDITOR B. J. I. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Heredity in Relation to Eugenics. By Charles Benedict Daven¬ 
port, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Director, Department of 
Experimental Evolution, etc. Pp. xi + 298. London : Williams and 
Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 1912. Price 
8s. 6d. net. 

Eugenics is the subject of the moment. All thoughtful men and women 
are interested in the betterment of the race, and are looking to the new 
science of eugenics for direction. Mr. Davenport’s volume is opportune, 
and it is in every way worthy the occasion and the subject. It is the most 
satisfactory popular exposition of the facts and hypotheses on which 
eugenics rely which has as yet appeared. The author explains the new 
views and methods, and indicates their bearings on specific problems, 
particularly the transmission of various human tracts and susceptibilities to 
disease. The differences between eugenical and euthenical standpoints are 
well brought out. The following opinion is well worth the consideration 
of every practitioner of the healing art : “ Modern medicine is responsible 
for the loss of appreciation of the power of heredity. It has had its atten¬ 
tion too exclusively focussed on germs and conditions of life. It has 
neglected the personal element that helps determine the course of every 
disease. It has begotten a wholly impersonal hygiene, whose teachings are 
false in so far as they are laid down as universally applicable. It has for¬ 
gotten the fundamental fact that all men are created bound by their proto¬ 
plasmic makings, and unequal in their powers and responsibilities.” Mr. 
Davenport is Secretary of the Eugenics Section of the American Breeders’ 
Association and Director of the Department of Experimental Evolution at 
Coldspring Harbour, Long Island, New York. The Eugenics Record Office 
wishes to get into touch with all persons interested in the eugenics move, 
ment. It invites every person who is willing to do so to record his heritage, 
and place the record on file at the Record Office, Mr. Davenport says : 
“ Drop a postcard at once to the Eugenics Record Office, Cold Harbor, 
New York, and ask for the blank schedule,” and no doubt many of our 
readers will be glad to render assistance in this important collective investi¬ 
gation. All data deposited will be held as strictly confidential, and will be 
used only for scientific purposes. The Eugenics Record Office is willing to 
assist in the establishment of local eugenic societies, which shall become 
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centres for the study of local blood-lines and for local instruction. We 
commend Mr. Davenport’s important work to the careful study of all 
students of heredity. It clearly indicates the nature, importance, and aims 
of eugenics ; explains eugenic methods of investigation ; details the more 
important of ascertained facts regarding the inheritance and distribution oi 
family traits ; and treats of migrations and their eugenic significance. There 
are also important sections on the influence of the individual on the race, 
the study of American families, eugenics and euthenics, and the organiza¬ 
tion of applied euthenics. With regard to inebriety, Mr. Davenport is all 
too brief. After quoting several views, the following opinion is expressed : 
“ Whether a person who has taken a first glass of alcoholic liquor shall take 
another is determined largely by the effect upon him of the first. If the 
alcohol is very distasteful, he will probably not continue to drink; if it 
wakens a strong desire for more, he will probably become (or is) a 
dipsomaniac. The result in these extreme cases is determined by innate 
tastes, which are doubtless hereditary. But in most cases the person who 
takes a first glass finds it indifferent. His subsequent relation to alcohol 
depends largely upon his associates, but his selection of associates again 
depends on innate tastes. Some like the steady, quiet, serious youth for 
their companions; others select the reckless, jolly fellows, careless of the 
proprieties, and ‘ birds of a feather flock together.’ The influence of 
precept is not to be overlooked ; this is, however, most important in deter¬ 
mining the first drink. No doubt a strong susceptibility to social sentiment 
restrains many of the border-line cases.” All this is well said. The pedi¬ 
grees of some alcoholics are given. The book is well arranged, excellently 
printed ; there are illustrations, numerous charts, a very representative 
bibliography, and a good index. 

LONDON’S UNDERWORLD. By Thomas Holmes, Secretary of the Howard 
Association ; Author of “ London’s Police Courts,” etc. Pp. vii + 
256. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., Aldine House, W.C. 
New York : E. P. Dutton and Co. 1912. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Holmes is not only an expert and an irresistible enthusiast in social 
work, but he possesses the rare power of combining optimism, sympathy, 
and sound common sense in the practical conduct of schemes for human 
betterment. Moreover, he has a wonderful power of observation, and an 
innate faculty for understanding the psychology and pathology of London’s 
derelicts. And added to all, as this book abundantly testifies, Mr. Holmes has 
the great gift of vivid, accurate, soul-stirring verbal portrayal. His writing 
has a charm and grace, a clarity and honesty, which is all too seldom met 
with. “London’s Underworld” is a book which should be read by every 
student of social problems and worker for human uplifting. The life and 
characteristics of the dwellers in the Underworld are sketched with a 
detailed faithfulness born of long and intimate experience. The conditions 
of work and play, sinning and suffering, in this terrible outer darkness 
are revealed with precision, humour, pathos, and literary power. This 
is no mere record of experiences, or collection of clinical cases, but 
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a serious contribution to a terribly perplexing problem. Mr. Holmes is 
not satisfied to observe and describe ; he criticizes and diagnoses, and some 
of the most valuable sections of the book are devoted to the consideration 
of a constructive policy. The last chapter—“ Suggestions ”—contains 
advice regarding the prophylaxis and treatment of social ills, and are of 
such importance that we hope Mr. Holmes may be induced to expand this 
chapter into another book. 


The Path OF Social PROGRESS : A Discussion of Old and New 
Ideas in Social Reform. By Mrs. George Kerr, Secretary to the 
Edinburgh Social Union and City of Edinbugh Charity Organization 
Society, etc. Pp. viii + 364. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
1912. Price 2s. net. 

Mrs. Kerr’s book is a timely contribution to present-day critical litera¬ 
ture on the nature, causation, manifestations, prevention, and arrest of 
destitution. Social workers and students of human dependency and de¬ 
linquency are ever at close quarters with the problems of poverty. Mrs. 
Kerr describes the many and varied experiments in relief which have been 
conducted by Dr. Chalmers in Scotland, evidenced in legislation, and 
attempted in the name of charity. A critical survey is given of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws. Undoubtedly, the most 
valuable portion of the volume is that which deals with the training for 
social service. Mrs. Kerr is a long experienced expert in matters dealing 
with, and measures making for, human betterment, and she is, moreover, 
a strong individualist inspired with Christian principles. Her book is one 
which we strongly commend to the consideration of our readers. It is 
attractively written, full of information, suggestions, and clear statements 
as to governing principles, and there is no doubt as to the author’s own 
convictions and conclusions- Considerable space is devoted to a considera¬ 
tion of Professor Karl Pearson’s study of statistics relating to school- 
children in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Manchester ; but, apparently, Mrs. 
Kerr has not followed the serious criticism which has thrown considerable 
doubt on the accuracy of the conclusions arrived at by the biometricians. 
Mrs. Kerr’s book is one which inevitably stimulates thought, and must 
arouse criticism; but all this is to the good. It is a work which might well 
be taken as a manual for study by social service circles. Certainly no 
serious worker in the cause of charity can afford to be without so helpful a 
volume. Fortunately, it is published at a price which brings it within the 
reach of all. 

A Problem of the Centuries and some Palliatives of To- 
Day : Being a Study in Counter-Attractions. By J. W. Harvey 
Theobald and A. F. Harvey, with a foreword by T. Edmund Harvey, 
M.A., M.P. Pp. 66, with illustrations. London: Friends’ Temper¬ 
ance Union, 15, Devonshire Street, E.C. 1912. Price Is. net. 

This is a manual which should be in the possession of every student 
of social service. It will be invaluable to practical workers for national 
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sobriety. “Temperance reformers of the past fifty years in their zeal for 
the removal of a great evil have often seemed to those who do not realize 
its magnitude to be preaching a cheerless gospel of negation ; certainly, 
in denouncing the evils connected with the public-house as it exists to-day, 
they have sometimes neglected some of the forces with which they are con¬ 
tending.” These words of Mr. T. Edmund Harvey are too true; and 
further, most will agree with the opinion that—“ we can never hope to 
get rid of the public-house system as we know it until we are prepared to 
replace it by something better.” The authors of this valuable contribution 
to a constructive policy of temperance reform, after stating the problem 
and indicating things as they are, proceed to describe the experiments 
which have succeeded in various parts of the country in providing effective 
substitutes for the tavern. The work of garden cities, settlements, amuse¬ 
ment centres, social clubs, temperance billiard • halls, and the like, is 
described. A chapter is devoted to temperance catering. The concluding 
chapter is all too short; it deals with “ the responsibility of the Churches.” 
But there is need that all classes, communities, and consciences should be 
aroused to the importance of the subject of combating such anti-social 
factors as alcohol initiates, accentuates, and perpetuates. The illustrations 
are particularly instructive. 


DIET AND THE Maximum DURATION OF Life. By Charles Rein¬ 
hardt, M.D. Pp. 111. London: Stead’s Publishing House, Kings- 
way, W.C. 1912. Price Is. net. 

Dr. Reinhardt places on the back of his title-page the text, “His days 
shall be an hundred and twenty years,” which, we take it, must be meant to 
indicate that the author agrees with Scripture and Metchnikoff in con¬ 
sidering that this should be the normal maximum of human life. Be that 
as it may, we are all agreed that a man’s dietary has considerable influence 
on his health, happiness, and longevity. Dr. Reinhardt in his pleasantly 
written brochure deals with the various forms of food in common use, 
describes the diet suited to different ages and conditions, discusses dietetic 
systems, and advocates “ strict frugality, thorough mastication, and the 
judicious employment of certain health-preserving foods, of which Bulgarian 
sour milk is the most notable.” As to alcohol, the opinion is expressed 
that it is “ best left alone by all who desire long life and good health.” 


MAN AND HIS Food, Ey Edmund J. Hunt, with an Introduction by 
Alexander Haig, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. Pp. 132. London : Richard J. 
James, 10-12, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1912. Price Is. 

Mr. Hunt places at the head of his first chapter the following striking 
words of Professor Hammond Gautier: “ A system of modified vege¬ 
tarianism should gradually eliminate the fierce and rugged elements from 
man's character, and fill the earth with gentle manners. It is both feasible 
VOL. X. 5 
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and rational, and should appeal to, and be practised and advocated by, 
all who seek the ideal life, and aim at producing a sweet-tempered, intel¬ 
lectual, and artistic, yet vigorous, active, and prolific race.” Dr. Haig in 
his introduction says: “ Only after this race has studied the question [diet] 
properly for a dozen generations will the people be in a position to realize 
with some degree of accuracy what their ancestors have lost by ignorance, 
and what their descendants may gain by knowledge.” And so it would 
seem that the dietetic millenium is not to be yet awhile. Anyway, 
this little collection of experiences, opinions, ideals, and practical sug¬ 
gestions will doubtless be of interest and service to many a perplexed and 
hungry individual. A particularly instructive section deals with the 
economic aspect of food reform. There is a chapter concerning tea and 
coffee, but the rdle of alcohol in a man’s dietary receives no satisfactory 
consideration. 


How I Lived on Threepence a Day, and what I learnt from It : 
With chapters on the ABC of Cheap and Good Foods, their Cost, 
and Comparative Value. By F. J. Cross, with a foreword by Robert 
Hutchison, M.D., F.R.C.P. Pp. 124, with eight charts. London : 
Richard J. James. 1912. Price 6d. net. 

In spite of its amusing and cumbrous title, this brochure is really a 
thoroughly interesting and practical contribution to dietetics. As Dr. 
Hutchison says in his appreciative introduction : “ The author has set out 
very simply and plainly the science of food values, and has shown in a way 
which anyone can understand how such scientific knowledge can be applied 
to marketing.” Housewives, health visitors, and workers among the poor 
will find many valuable suggestions in these pages. The exposition is 
simple, the teaching sound, and the information as to food values is excel¬ 
lently presented. The charts are particularly instructive. 


Preventable Cancer : A Statistical Research. By Rollo 
Russell. Pp. vii. + 168. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 39, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 1912. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

The Hon. Rollo Russell, in this carefully prepared monograph, has 
brought together facts and figures, gathered from many and varied sources, 
relating to the causation of man’s justly dreaded foe, cancer. The author 
in his preface gives his opinion that “ the habits of the nation—men, women, 
and children—have a great deal to do with the preparation of the ‘ soil,’ 
the constitution for cancer; and that heredity, through the paternal 
as well as the maternal side, may to some degree affect the prevalence of 
the disease in women.” The view is expressed that “indulgence in stimu¬ 
lants of many kinds often bear worse fruit in the descendants than in the 
more robust transgressors themselves.” Valuable references are given to 
records indicating the influence of alcohol in the production of disease. 
Every page bears evidence of much painstaking research. The work 
merits careful study. 
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BROTHERS All! Edited by Harry Jeffs. Pp. 214. London: The 
P.S.A. Brotherhood Publishing House, Holborn Hall, E.C. 1912. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

This is a collection, carefully selected, of twenty-three addresses by those 
in the front rank of the Brotherhood Movement. Names such as A. Moffat 
Gautrey, F. B. Meyer, William Ward, W. H. Armstrong, and William 
Lindsay, will indicate that the addresses may be considered typical of the 
style and matter required for influencing the working man of the present 
day. The volume will be found of great assistance to all speakers who 
seek to cultivate a popular gift of tongues. Every brotherhood and sister¬ 
hood enthusiast should possess the book. 


Streams of Music, of Purity, and of Love. By 

Pp. 346. London: J. and J. Bennett, Ltd., The Century Press, 
8, Henrietta Street, W.C. 1912. Price 6s. 

This is no ordinary book. It is a happy blend of novel, epistolary litera¬ 
ture, prose-poem, and psychological study. The letters and story of the 
mental and moral evolution of the adolescent man and woman, as here 
presented, have a fascination and psycho-physiological interest and value 
which will appeal to many. The revelations of character, manifestations of 
passion, evidences of the artistic mind and spirit, and the delineations of 
German life and British prejudices, are skilfully brought out with real 
literary power. Some will find the book tedious, others will doubt the 
wisdom of encouraging so open a portrayal of the adolescent’s ideals and 
longings ; but for ourselves we believe the book will serve a wise purpose in 
revealing something of the turmoil of desires and aspirations, which make 
the dawn period of manhood and womanhood a period peculiarly perplexing, 
difficult, and dangerous. 


“Medical Homes for Private Patients”: A Classified Directory, with 
Lists of Medical Consultants (London : The Scientific Press, Ltd., 28 and 
29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 1912. Price 6d. net), is a most 
serviceable little manual for ready reference. Medico-sociological advisers 
and workers will find it invaluable as a reliable adviser. It contains a List 
of Inebriate Homes, arranged under the names of localities. There is also 
a useful List of Foreign Health Resorts, with English and American medical 
practitioners in residence. The present edition has been carefully revised 
and brought up-to-date. 


“Co-Partnership in Housing” (London: The Co-Partnership Pub¬ 
lishers, Ltd., 6, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1912. Price 3d.), is an artistic 
and illustrated account of the three Hampstead Tenants’ Societies. 
Mr. Raymond Unwin contributes a foreword. The brochure explains how 
really well designed and skilfully constructed cottages, artistic in form, and 
healthily situated amongst gardens and open greens, can be built, twelve to 
the acre, and yet show a return of 4£ to 5 per cent, to the investor. 
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“ Facts and Figures for Postal Advertisers ” (London : The Reliable 
Advertising and Addressing Agency, Ltd., 26-30, Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 1912), is a little publication which will appeal to business men 
and all interested in the statistics of work and workers. It affords in 
figures an estimate of the various firms engaged in active business. Brewers 
are returned as 115 in London and suburbs, 3,866 in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. Publicans and beer retailers are given as 6,560 in London and 
suburbs, and 90,675 in the rest of the country. Clergymen and ministers 
are estimated thus : Bishops, Rectors, Vicars, perpetual curates, etc., 27,000 ; 
Catholic Bishops and priests, 7,700; Churches of Scotland and Ireland, 
2,175; and Nonconformists, 15,950. Medical practitioners in practice are 
estimated at 29,840. 


“The Livingstone College Year Book, 1912” (Offices: Livingstone 
College, Leyton, London, N.E. Price 6d.), in addition to the report and 
records of the institution, contains an account of the year’s progress in 
Tropical Medicine. An interesting portrait of the Principal, Dr. Charles F. 
Harford, appears as frontispiece. 


“ The Second Annual Report of the Social Welfare Association for 
London ” (London: Social Welfare Association for London, 845-850, 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 1912), is an interesting record of 
the work of a body which seeks—(1) to strengthen and secure co-operation 
between social, industrial, and charitable undertakings throughout the 
Metropolis, and to promote the adoption of general principles for this 
object; (2) to bring into close relations public departments, local 
authorities and societies, and persons engaged in social service ; (3) to 
promote the establishment of councils of social welfare in every borough to 
give local effect to these objects. 


“The Medical Annual: A Year Book of Treatment and Practitioner’s 
Index ” (Bristol : John Wright and Sons, Ltd. 1912), is now in its thirtieth 
year, and increases in size and service as the years pass. This year’s issue 
is excellent. Among many articles of special interest we are glad to find 
one on “ Alcoholism and Insanity,” by Dr, Norah Kemp. There is also a 
useful list of “ Institutions for Inebriates,” which will be found convenient 
for reference. 
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PREPARATIONS: NEW AND OLD. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 

ALCOHOLIC beverages are popular for reasons which do not appear upon 
the surface. Few men or women indulge in intoxicating drinks for the sake 
of getting intoxicated. Many no doubt really find a pleasure in the physio¬ 
logical action which results from partaking of beer, wine, or spirits. A 
considerable number of people drink as the result of habit, custom, and 
social usage. Perhaps the majority of people indulge in alcoholic beverages 
because they are thirsty, and such drinks they find palatable, and, as they 
believe, refreshing. When the questions are asked, Why do you drink beer? 
why do you take wine? why do you indulge in spirits? the answers 
obtained are by no means uniform. Certainly many drink without ever 
wondering or asking why. But there are many who are desirous of being 
guided by experience, scientific experiment, and hygienic reasoning. These, 
on becoming convinced that alcohol is an unnecessary, undesirable, and 
oftentimes dangerous ingredient of many popular beverages, are willing and 
even desirous of obtaining a substitute which, while free from innocuous 
elements, is also palatable and refreshing as a drink. Thanks to the 
advance of technical skill, chemical knowledge, and business enterprise, 
many non-alcoholic beverages are now available. At this Midsummer 
season of the year it may be of service to draw attention to some of the 
more reliable and pleasant of the many non-alcoholic beverages which are 
now to be obtained in all parts of the country. 


The Apollinaris Company (London: 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W.) 
provide one of the most famous and popular of mineral waters. It is drawn 
from the Apollinaris Spring at Neuenahr. It is a natural alkaline water, 
charged with its own natural carbonic gas ; it neutralizes acidity, exercises 
an exhilarating and tonic effect, and forms a wholesome and agreeable 
beverage, suitable for all times and seasons. Many are in the habit of 
diluting their spirit or wine with Apollinaris. A booklet, “ The Apol¬ 
linaris Spring: its Pharmacological and Therapeutic Properties,” will be 
sent to any of our readers on application to the above address. Apol¬ 
linaris is admirable for the making of Lemon Squash, which will be found 
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to be a particularly delightful and wholesome drink during the hot months 
of summer. 


The Salutaris Water Company (London : Salutaris Distillery, 236, Fulham 
Road, S.W.) supply an excellent quality of pure Table Waters. Salutaris 
is a distilled water, containing no minerals, and having no solids in solution. 
Besides its chemical purity, it is of great benefit to many subjects who do 
not care for ordinary soda-water, or who require an ideal solvent free from 
any constituents. There are many subjects requiring such a beverage, and 
medical practitioners may have no hesitation in recommending Salutaris. 
A non-aerated or “ still ” Salutaris is provided for certain cases of dyspepsia 
and the like, and is supplied in one-gallon jars with taps made of pure tin. 
In districts where the ordinary water is hard, it should be remembered that 
Salutaris is excellent for making tea. The same firm manufacture thoroughly 
reliable Ginger Ale, Lemonade, Soda-Water, etc., all of which are made 
with distilled water. Every bottle, after sterilization, and before being 
filled, is rinsed with distilled water. We advise our readers to write for an 
informing booklet, issued by the Salutaris Company, “ Water and its Con¬ 
tamination,” which will be sent on application. 


Messrs. W. and J. Burrow (Malvern : The Springs) are the proprietors of 
the “ Alpha Brand ” Malvern Water, which has a well-won reputation as a 
natural still Table Water. The water is obtained direct from the syenitic 
rocks on the Malvern Range of hills in Worcestershire. The medical pro¬ 
fession have for long recommended this water because it is so remarkably 
pure, and affords an exceptionally soft drinking water. It was analyzed 
some years ago by Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, who reported : “I can strongly 
recommend it as one of the best waters I am acquainted with, and one 
which, in the small quantity of matter it holds in chemical solution, cannot 
be excelled by any other spring in the kingdom. I know of no mineral 
water in Great Britain containing less inorganic salts.” Dr. John C. 
Thresh, M.D., D.Sc., of the Public Health Laboratories of the London 
Hospital, has stated that “ this water is doubtless one of the softest and 
purest waters found in Nature. It is practically free from organic matter, 
and bacteriologically is of the highest degree of purity.” The late Sir 
Henry Thompson said of Malvern water : “ No foreign waters of any kind 
whatsoever are so pure or so cheap.” The water is bottled and distributed 
the world over. It is sent out in glass-stoppered bottles, and six dozen are 
sent, carriage paid, to any station in England, for 4s. per dozen reputed 
quarts. Messrs. W. and J. Burrow also supply other forms of aerated 
waters, all of which are made from the famous water drawn from the Malvern 
Spring, which the firm have owned for over fifty years. 


Perrier Water (London: Perrier, Ltd., 45 and 47, Wigmore Street, W.) 
has been described with reason as “ The Champagne of Table Waters. ’’ 
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It is a French natural sparkling mineral water. Dr. H. Wilson Hake has 
examined samples obtained by himself at “ Les Bouillens, Vergeze,” in 
France, on the property of “ La Socidte des Gaux Minerales, Boissons et 
Produits Hygieniques de Vergfeze,” and reports most favourably as to its 
purity, small percentage of mineral ingredients, and perfect method of 
collection and bottling. The salts present in solution consist almost 
entirely of bicarbonate and a very small amount of sulphate of lime ; the 
remainder consists of chloride, nitrate and sulphate of sodium, which, 
taken together, amount to little more than half a gramme in 10 litres, and 
a trace of silica, invariably present in natural waters. The lime salts 
render it very palatable, its agreeableness in this respect being greatly 
increased by the faintly acid flavour of the pure natural carbonic acid 
which it contains, and which is free from any other gas whatsoever. 
“ Perrier ” is an excellent natural beverage. 


Messrs. W. A. Ross and Sons, Ltd. (London : 6, Colonial Avenue, 
Minories, E.), have gained a world-wide reputation for the excellence of 
their “Royal Belfast” and “Belfast Dry” Ginger Ales. They are pre¬ 
pared in apparatus made of earthenware, slate, glass, and silver, and thus 
there is no danger of metallic contamination. Water is obtained on the 
works drawn from deep springs. Only the choicest ingredients are used in 
the preparation of these beverages, and certainly they are not only particu¬ 
larly palatable, but most invigorating and wholesome. Another novel 
drink, the “ Royal Tonic,” makes an admirable morning appetizer, and 
will be of service in stimulating digestion. The Soda-Water supplied by 
this firm is also of high excellence. It is interesting to note that these 
long-established beverages are now produced under the personal super¬ 
vision of the third generation of the Ross family. 


Messrs. Alexander Riddle and Company, Ltd. (London : 36 and 38, 
Commercial Street, E.), are the manufacturers and sole proprietors of the 
well-known “ Lime Juice Cordial.” This makes one of the most delightful 
of beverages at all seasons of the year. It is made from pure, freshly 
squeezed natural juice and refined loaf-sugar, and has been in use in this 
country since 1862. It possesses valuable antiscorbutic and other health- 
maintaining properties, and not only for the healthy individual, but for 
cases of delicacy and sickness, it provides an ideal drink. There is no 
difficulty in its preparation—one wineglassful of the cordial to a tumbler 
of water forms a delicious beverage. If desired, it can be blended with 
seltzer, soda, or other aerated or mineral waters. Careful analysis has 
demonstrated the purity of this elegant and peculiarly palatable and 
pleasing preparation. We have no hesitation in recommending this prep¬ 
aration in the highest terms. 
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MEMORANDA. 

WITH the present issue THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY enters on 
its tenth volume. On February 25, 1884, THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF INEBRIETY was instituted “ to investigate the various causes of inebriety, 
and to educate the professional and public mind to a recognition of the 
physical aspect of habitual intemperance.” In July, 1884, there appeared 
the first number of the “ Proceedings of the Society for the Study and Cure 
of Inebriety.” The “ Proceedings ” were issued quarterly until the Session 
1901-1902, when the “Transactions ” of the Society appeared in one volume. 
In July, 1903, the first number of The British Journal of Inebriety was pub¬ 
lished. During the past nine years the Journal has contained records of the 
communications presented at the Society’s quarterly meetings, the Norman 
Kerr Memorial Lectures, and many original articles dealing with various 
aspects of inebriety, and subjects relating to the alcohol problem. The 
Journal occupies a unique position in medico-sociological literature, and it is 
believed that it provides students of inebriety and other forms of alcoholism 
with a scientific periodical which is of considerable interest and value, and 
one which is of permanent service for purposes of reference. The Editor 
will be glad if members and associates of the Society, and all interested in 
the scientific study of inebriety, will kindly forward to him particulars of 
all forms of investigation and the results of research relating in any way to 
alcohol and alcoholism. 


Professor W. Bateson, M.A., F.R.S., in his recent Herbert Spencer 
Lecture, “Biological Fact and the Structure of Society” (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 1912. Price Is. net), says : “ There are signs that the 
civilized world is at length awakening to the fact that the knowledge 
needed for the right direction of social progress must be gained by biological 
observation and experiment.” And in conclusion: “The present social 
order is too unstable to last much longer, and he must be callous who 
greatly desires that it should. What will emerge from the approaching 
histolysis no one can predict. Let us hope something better, and to this 
end may those upon whom devolves the duty of rearing that new organism, 
which is to grow from the dissolved tissues of society, be guided in their 
treatment like physicians of the modern age, not by nostrum merely, but by 
the facts of natural physiology.” 
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The British Medical Journal for April 27, 1912, deals with the “ Normyl” 
cure for Alcohol and Drug Addictions. The communication is one of a 
series of valuable articles on “The Composition of Certain Secret Reme¬ 
dies,” and is of such importance that we quote it in full: “ We have been 
favoured by a correspondent with a certain quantity of the medicines used 
in the ‘ Normyl ’ Treatment of alcoholism ; these were supplied to a patient 
who did not continue the ‘ cure.’ It appears from the printed matter on the 
package that the full course consists of twenty-four days’ medicine, supplied 
in twenty-four bottles; the package sent by our correspondent was marked 
‘ second treatment ’; it had contained twelve bottles, but one had been 
removed before it reached us, and the eleven sent were marked respectively 
‘ fourteenth day,’ ‘fifteenth day,’etc., to ‘ twenty-fourth day.’ Each bottle 
had the cork and neck covered with tinfoil, over which was the label indi¬ 
cating the day on which the contents were to be taken, showing that they 
had not been opened or tampered with. On the outside of the box was a 
proprietary medicine stamp for 3s., this being the duty payable on pro¬ 
prietary medicines of selling price 20s. to 30s. (exclusive of stamp) ; an 
article bearing a 3s. stamp is usually sold at 33s. Each bottle contained 
about 150 minims of a light reddish-brown liquid. The directions for use 
are : ‘ Secure from your chemist what is known as a flat 8-ounce bottle 
for pocket use, and a dose-glass. Mix the contents of vial marked “first 
day ” in 8 ounces of water, and take ^ ounce (one tablespoonful) of the 
mixture every hour while awake. When any of the mixture remains from 
the previous day, throw it away, as it loses its virtue after twenty-four hours. 
Mix a fresh bottle every day. Keep the bowels regular, and in case of con¬ 
stipation take some gentle aperient as often as may be necessary, and use no 
intoxicating liquor. Eat of any food you like.’ It is further stated that : 
' As this preparation contains a small medicinal dose of Nux Vomica, it must, 
in order to comply with the Pharmacy Act, be labelled poison, but its compo¬ 
sition remains unaltered.’ And : ‘ N.B.—Although a cure will apparently 
be effected in a few days, it is absolutely necessary in order to insure a 
Permanent Cure that a full course of twenty-four days’ medicine (twenty- 
four bottles) shall be taken without a break, so that the alcoholic or drug 
poison may be thoroughly eliminated from the system and thus prevent 
a return of the crave.’ Qualitative examination of the contents of some of 
the bottles did not indicate any differences of composition, and as the 
quantity in one bottle was far too small for quantitative analysis, the con¬ 
tents of several were mixed for analysis. The mixed liquid was found to 
contain : 

Alcohol ..... 75'5 per cent, by volume. 

Alkaloid ..... 0’09 ,, (weight in volume). 

A soft resin - - - - 1*5 ,, ,, ,, 

A non-alkaloidal bitter principle A fair trace. 

Ash.0‘1 per cent, (weight in volume). 

Extractive, including colouring 

matter.2'3 ,, ,, ,, 
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The alkaloid consisted principally of strychnine, with a little brucine; 
the amount present corresponds to about 25 per cent, (by volume) of tinc¬ 
ture of nux vomica, or 38 minims in one bottle (one day’s medicine). The 
resin did not agree in character with jalap or scammany resin, and the 
quantity available was too small for its identification. The non-alkaloidal 
bitter principle was extracted from acid solution by chloroform, like the 
principles of several common bitter drugs. It agreed in its behaviour with 
various colour tests with picrotoxin, and a small quantity of the latter was 
accordingly prepared in an impure state from a tincture of Cocculus indicus, 
for special comparison with it; they agreed very closely, though not 
perfectly, in their behaviour with various tests—perfect agreement between 
necessarily impure substances was not to be expected—and there appears a 
high probability that the substance extracted from the * Normyl’ medicine 
was picrotoxin, though it was impossible to prove its identity conclusively 
with the minute quantity available. The ash extractive and colouring 
matter did not give any evidence as to the drug from which they were 
derived ; there was an aromatic flavour in the mixture resembling that of 
orange.” 


Dr. R. W. Branthwaite in his last “ Report of the Inspector under the 
Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1900, for the year 1909” (London : Wyman and Sons, 
Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.G. 1911, Price llid.), estimates that “ from 97 to 98 
percent, of all persons in the kingdom who become habitual drunkards, die 
drunkards, or become (more or less permanent) inmates of workhouses, 
prisons, or asylums.” Dr. Branthwaite hazards a rough guess as to the 
proportion of persons who lapse into inebriety : “ It probably varies from 
considerably less than 1 per 1,000 of alcohol uses in educated and refined 
circles, to 3 or even 5 per cent, in persons engaged in some occupations 
associated with the distribution of liquor. Taking all classes together, the 
figure one would suggest as approximate stands somewhere between 2'0 and 
2'5 per 1,000 of all alcohol users.” 


The Editor of The British Journal of Inebriety contributes a lengthy resum£ 
of recent work on “Inebriety and Inebriates” to this year’s issue of “ The 
Charities Annual and Digest,” the official handbook of the Charity Organiza¬ 
tion Society, the headquarters of which are at Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London, S.W. (London : Longmans and Co. 1912. Price 5s.) 


At the recent National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution, 
held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, June 11-14, in the Crime and 
Inebriety Section, important papers were presented on the “ Association of 
Inebriety and Feeblemindedness,” by Dr. James P. Sturrock and Dr. 
W. A. Potts, and on “ Causal Factors in the Production of Inebriety and 
Destitution” by Mr. John Turner Rae. In connection with the Con¬ 
ference a breakfast was given at the Westminster Palace Hotel by the 
National Temperance League. 
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Dr. R. W. Branthwaite, in his last “ Report of the Inspector under the 
Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1900, for the Year 1910” (London: Wyman and 
Sons, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C. 1912. Price 3^d.), makes the following 
important statement: “ Speaking generally, the voluntary section of 
inebriate reform work is not showing very definite progress—the number 
of Retreats has not materially increased of late years, nor has the number 
of persons admitted to these institutions. The main reason for this is the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining the consent of inebriates to submit to 
detention. Inebriates are expected to commit themselves, and few are 
found willing to surrender their liberty into the hands of others. Such 
surrender requires an amount of moral courage, and an effort of will, that 
can hardly be expected of one who is acknowledged to be incapable of 
managing himself or his affairs. Some do it, as our figures show, but the 
numbers are insignificant when compared with the host of people who 
should be under treatment and control, to their own advantage and that of 
their friends. Moreover, very few inebriates realize their condition, or 
the necessity for control, any more than a lunatic realizes the necessity for 
asylum detention. The result of this is delay, until sickness or poverty 
enables friends to interfere and enforce control; delay until the habit has 
become too confirmed for hope of remedy. These points have been 
referred to in many previous reports ; but their importance is sufficient to 
justify repetition whenever the subject comes under review. Any person 
who drinks to excess without committing a public offence or crime can 
continue his drunken habits indefinitely, notwithstanding that he may 
produce years of untold misery to his family and ultimate expense to the 
community. Such persons often eventually commit offences and render 
themselves liable to be dealt with under the Act of 1898; but in very 
many cases they pursue their disastrous habit until they die of disease 
engendered by it. There is no reason to doubt that if there existed means 
by which they could be placed under control compulsorily, at an early 
period in their career, a large proportion of them could be restored to 
decency and usefulness, and an incalculable amount of misery and poverty 
prevented. At present the only possibility of control for such a person is 
the somewhat remote chance that he may be persuaded into making a 
voluntary application for admission into a Retreat.” 


The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Inebriates Reformation and After- 
Care Association (Incorporated), and published at the offices of the Associa¬ 
tion (London : Victoria House, 117, Victoria Street, S.W.) contains an 
interesting table of causes of mortality amongst inebriates, long extracts 
from Dr. Branthwaite’s report, and details of the after-care of a number of 
inebriate cases. 


“The Report of the Homes for Inebriates Association, together with the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Dalrymple House at Rickmansworth ” 
(London : H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C., 1912) contains a tabular 
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summary of 1,026 inebriate cases, arranged by Dr. F. S. D. Hogg, who also 
contributes a report of the work carried out at Rickmansworth during the 
past year. 


Dr. G. Archdall Reid contributes a lengthy article on “ Recent Researches 
in Alcoholism ” to the first number of Bedrock, the new “ Quarterly Review 
of Scientific Thought ” (London : Constable and Co., Ltd. 10, Orange Street, 
W.C. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


“ The First Annual Report of the Harpenden Sanatorium in connection 
with the National Children’s Home and Orphanage” (London: The 
National Children’s Home, Bonner Road, N.E. 1912. Price 3d.) contains 
illustrations and plans of this model sanatorium, and a summary of the 
clinical records of the first seventy-six children who have been patients. 
All interested in the hygienic management of tuberculous and tuberculously- 
disposed children should procure a copy of this instructive record. 


The Second International Moral Education Congress will be held at The 
Hague, August 22-27, 1912. Programme and full particulars can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary’s Office, 78, Bilderdijkstraat, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


The First International Eugenic Congress is to take place in London, 
July 24-30. Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. S. 
Gotto, Offices of the Eugenics Education Society, 6, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, Strand, London, W.C. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE STUDY OF INEBRIETY.* 

BY MRS. MARY SGHARLIEB, M.D., M.S., 

President of the Society. 

ON such an occasion as this it is well to look backwards to our 
origin, to see what was the scope of the task originally planned 
for the Society, and to endeavour to realize how far we have 
succeeded in accomplishing the work laid before us. The 
foundation of the Society for the Study of Inebriety was well and 
truly laid in February, 1884, its objects being—(1) To investigate 
the various causes of inebriety ; (2) to educate the professional 
and public mind to a recognition of the physical aspect of 
habitual intemperance. 

Our founder was the late Dr. Norman Kerr, who not only 
presided over the infant Society, but whose influence is with us 
still, and whose memory we honour in the biennial Norman Kerr 
Memorial Lecture. 

A glance through the volumes of our organ. The British Journal 
of Inebriety, shows how wide a scope our studies have taken. 
There we find discussed the relation of intemperance to other 
scourges, such as syphilis, tuberculosis, and insanity. The 
scientific side of the subject has been admirably presented by 

* Delivered before the Society for the Study of Inebriety, at its Summer 
Meeting, July 9, 1912, held in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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various speakers and writers, who have detailed the results of 
experiments on the action of alcohol on the temperature of the 
body, on its influence on human evolution, on the power that it 
has to modify hereditary gifts and tendencies; nor has the 
practical side been neglected, for many different methods of 
treatment and reclamation have been suggested and discussed. 
Indeed, I do not hesitate to say that the volumes of our transac¬ 
tions form a perfect storehouse of statistics, and are most interest¬ 
ing records of facts for the service of temperance workers and 
for those who wish to make a scientific study of alcoholism and 
its protean effects. 

From its foundation our Society has consisted of medical 
members and lay associates who have co-operated loyally and 
effectively both in scientific research and in the endeavour to 
educate public opinion. Further, our Society consists of men 
and women some of whom are total abstainers and some who 
are not. All are equally welcome. We are not an ordinary 
temperance society, but a band of seekers after truth, and we 
cordially welcome the co-operation of all those who have at 
heart the regeneration of the race and the formation of sound 
public opinion. 

I am the first woman to occupy the presidential chair of this 
Society, and very sincerely do I appreciate the honour conferred 
on me. This honour is all the more welcome because it is not 
conferred upon me personally, but as the representative of many 
women—doctors, philanthropists, and sociologists—who have 
worked long, strenuously, and successfully, in the cause of 
temperance. These women have been impelled to a study of 
inebriety by various motives, some from the scientific interest in 
the action of alcohol on the tissues and functions of the body; 
some by an enlightened patriotism, to whom has been granted a 
vision of what England might be were she delivered from the 
thraldom of the tyrant—alcohol; and yet others who feel that 
until temperance and sobriety reign we shall never see the 
kingdom of God on earth, as is the daily prayer of those who 
say, “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, in earth as it is in 
heaven.” No one can realize more than do medical women the 
difficulties of women’s lives, the manner in which temptation 
dogs their steps from youth to age, the difficulties that a young, 
underfed, and overworked mother must experience both before 
and after the birth of her child, and the fatal facility with which 
she frequently listens to the kindly-meant but deleterious advice 
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of those who counsel her to seek relief from pain and weariness 
in alcohol. 

We medical women also see the difficulty with which many 
women resist temptation during the years when the fires of life 
begin to burn low, when youthful strength and elasticity are gone, 
but the calm of old age is not yet attained. 

In these eminently practical days we all realize, with constantly 
increasing clearness, that just as faith without works is dead, so 
collections of statistics and facts are useless unless they are 
combined with a sympathetic comprehension of the human 
element in the problem, and a clear knowledge of what we are 
able to do to help men and women who are slaves to the alcohol 
and drug habit. 

I would therefore propose that during the coming year some of 
our discussions and papers should have special reference to the 
relation between alcoholism and women viewed as mothers. We 
may hope thus to learn to what extent inebriety in parents, and 
also in grandparents, may account for the predisposition shown 
by some women to premature evacuation of the contents of the 
uterus, to the causation of still-births at full term, and to the 
inability of many mothers to suckle their infants. The subject 
of Infantile Mortality is very much before the public mind at the 
present time, and, in view of the falling birth-rate and of the 
imperative call from our colonies for a white population, we 
cannot but realize the importance of studying the relation of 
alcoholism to all these conditions. Here is a wide field for our 
interest and research, and in addition to this I would suggest that 
we ought to consider the influence of alcoholism on the young, 
with especial reference to the young people in schools and 
colleges. Much has been done to teach them both theoretically 
and practically the value of a thoroughly sober and temperate 
life, and the uselessness, not to mention the danger, of 
intoxicants. Still, from time to time we are startled by hearing 
that certain schools and colleges are far from holding a sufficiently 
high standard, and that alcohol is even now provided in some 
instances. Young people thus encouraged to look upon beer 
and wine as normal beverages are too likely to regard them as 
indispensable to health and happiness. Our task is not com¬ 
pleted, and cannot be, while some of our public educators are 
still themselves in need of education in this important matter. 
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THE DISCUSSION OF ALCOHOLISM AT 
THE EUGENICS CONGRESS. 

BY CALEB WILLIAMS SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.E., 

Author of “ Parenthood and Race-Culture : An Outline of Eugenics.” 

THE First International Eugenics Congress, held in London at 
the end of July, could scarcely fail to include the expression of 
many rash, untested, and extreme views, to which, in especial, 
the attention of critics, and of the public at large, was un¬ 
fortunately directed. But the event was a great and serious 
one, nevertheless, as all who attended the sittings will testify, and 
the standard of utility and responsibility steadily rose until the 
last day, which provided a memorable paper and discussion on 
the subject of alcoholism, of which the fruits will long be 
gathered. 

The aims and scope of eugenics are so constantly misunder¬ 
stood or misrepresented that it may be permitted the writer to 
set forth the scheme which he has advocated for some years, and 
much of which received the explicit approval of his master, 
Sir Francis Galton, the founder of eugenics. Here is the 
scheme of eugenics, as the writer submitted it to the Congress : 

I. PRIMARY OR NATURAL EUGENICS. 

(a) Positive (Galton’s original eugenics): the encourage¬ 

ment of worthy parenthood. 

(b) Negative: the discouragement of unworthy parent¬ 

hood. 

(c) Preventive : protection of parenthood from the “ racial 

poisons.” 

II. SECONDARY OR NURTURAL EUGENICS. 

Involving care of the individual from conception onwards. 
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This scheme, which may now, perhaps, be regarded, consider¬ 
ing its history and its reception by the Congress, as fairly 
accepted, indicates well enough the relations of alcohol to the 
task of those to whom, many years ago, I gave the now familiar 
name of Eugenists. Of nurtural eugenics nothing need be said 
here, except that the care of the individual, against which some 
eugenists have most unwisely protested, is obviously a matter of 
eugenic concern if we can demonstrate the existence of what 
I call “ racial poisons,” injuring not merely the individual, but 
also his germ-plasm. Positive or Galtonian eugenics, which 
seeks to encourage the multiplication of worthy stocks, does not 
directly concern us here. Negative eugenics does so, in so far 
as the mentally deficient, of whom it takes cognizance, may show 
their lack of inhibition by becoming victims of alcoholism. That 
question, however, has been dealt with once and for all by 
Dr. Welsh Branthwaite, in his Norman Kerr Lecture of 1907, 
and subsequent “ biometrical ” inquiry into large numbers of 
feeble-minded inebriates has shown that they were feeble¬ 
minded. Here the alcoholism, or inebriety, is a symptom, and 
eugenics is concerned with that of which it is a symptom— 
namely, the pre-existing, inherited, and transmissible nervous 
peculiarity of the individual. Inquiry in the British Medical 
Journal in 1911 seemed to establish the fact that Dr. Caleb 
Williams, the present writer’s grandfather, first stated this fact, 
that alcoholism is often a symptom of inherited and transmissible 
nervous defect.* 

At the Eugenics Congress a long and careful paper was read 
by Drs. Magnan and Filassier, comprising the insanity records 
of Paris and the Department of the Seine since 1867, and they 
showed the extensive and formidable relation between nervous 
and mental disease and alcoholism; but they did not take into 
account what Dr. Williams laid down nearly sixty years ago, and 
it was necessary to remind the Congress of Dr. Welsh Branth- 
waite’s work, which has to be taken into account before anyone 
can say that alcohol is a racial poison. My friend Professor 
Forel, also, in his writings on what he calls blastophthoria, 
or germ-spoiling, has omitted to give due weight to this question, 
which is nevertheless a cardinal one. 

But the French observers’ paper was coupled with one by 
Dr. Alfred Mjoen, of Christiania, which excited due and un- 

* Williams, Caleb : “ Criminal Responsibility of the Insane.” London : 
A. and C. Churchill, 1856. 
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precedented attention from the Congress. He began by re¬ 
viewing the literature of the subject, and though he was perhaps 
unduly generous in including some researches in which the 
initial fallacy of dealing with merely symptomatic alcoholism was 
not guarded against, his own contributions to the subject were 
noteworthy. Thus, to take one example, he showed a long and 
detailed pedigree of a man whose stock, on both sides, was 
conspicuous for health and longevity—running into the nineties 
in several cases—and who married a wife of no less excellent 
stock. The first child was healthy, and remains so. Then the 
man became a heavy drinker, and the next three children show 
records of increasing disaster. The facts will be recorded in full 
in the Supplement to the Proceedings of the Congress. It may 
be pointed out that such records, and such alone, conform to the 
requirements which I have long laid down for these inquiries.* 
The stock is known to be healthy, more than two generations 
are studied, children of the same parents are compared in 
relation to the incidence of the alcoholism, and paternal and 
maternal alcoholism are distinguished ; for only paternal alcohol¬ 
ism can yield us evidence of racial poisoning or blastophthoria, 
though the poison doubtless acts on the germinal epithelium in 
both sexes. 

In order to bring our review of the literature down to the latest 
work, we need only remind ourselves of the paper Dr. Berthollet 
read before the International Congress on Alcoholism in London 
in 1909, and published in its Proceedings, and of the paper read by 
the same author at the next meeting of that Congress at The 
Hague in 1911. At the time of writing that paper is not yet 
published, but those who were present will not readily forget 
the profound impression created by the author’s numerous 
lantern - slides of microscopic sections showing alcoholic de¬ 
generation of the reproductive elements in both sexes, and 
especially in the case of the testicle. In this connection it is 
noteworthy that Dr. Archdall Reid, in the long paper on recent 
researches in alcoholism which he contributed to the first 
number (July, 1912) of a quarterly journal confidently called 
Bedrock, has somehow omitted to notice any of the recent re¬ 
searches in alcoholism at all. He discusses Professor Karl 
Pearson’s recent papers on the statistics of inebriety, but the 
work of Laitinen and Berthollet, which has put Dr. Reid’s 

* Cf. Eugenics Review , April, 1910; and the British Medical Journal , 
Correspondence, 1911. 
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apriorism to the tests recognized by science, has simply been 
ignored, though Berthollet’s earlier paper was read in London 
three years before the publication of this rather wobbly Bedrock. 

The work of Mjoen was primarily chemical. Surveying the 
whole of the evidence, he found that the clinical and the experi¬ 
mental facts alike pointed to the importance of the percentage 
composition of the alcoholic fluids in question. The results of 
Gombemale and others, obtained in the lower animals, and 
proving the existence of blastophthoria, were dependent on the 
use of alcohol in very strong solutions. The patient and delicate 
observations of Laitinen, especially the later work upon man, have 
provided evidence against very weak dilutions of alcohol, but we 
are clearly required, by the bulk of the evidence, to regard the 
danger of alcoholic beverages to the race in proportion to their 
strength. According to Mjoen, a proportion of about 5 per cent, 
begins to be unmistakably dangerous (one writes from memory 
and notes, as the whole paper is not yet available in print). For 
four years the medical men in Norway have agitated for legisla¬ 
tion in accordance with Mjoen’s views, and within a fortnight 
before the Eugenics Congress the Bill drafted by Mjoen was 
accepted, and became law. It provides for the classification of 
alcoholic liquors according to their percentage of alcohol. Every 
bottle must be stamped according to the class it belongs to. The 
incidence of taxation and the conditions of licensing, etc., are so 
arranged as very greatly to favour the consumption of lighter as 
against the heavier forms of alcohol. The three classes which 
are to be defined are as follows : (1) Under 2£ per cent, of alcohol; 
(2) 2\ to 31 per cent.; (3) 3* to 5 per cent. The Storthing did not 
assent to the doctors’ demand regarding alcoholic liquors of 
higher strength than this, but their sale will be very greatly 
restricted. 

Not least notable was the reception of this paper by the 
Congress. The remarkable enthusiasm aroused was duly re¬ 
corded in the Times and many other papers on the following day. 
When the present writer remembers the difficulty which he 
encountered, years ago, in trying to persuade Sir Francis Galton, 
and afterwards many of his followers, that the fight against 
alcoholism is necessarily part of eugenics, and is imposed upon 
all eugenists, and the terrible blow to eugenics which was struck 
by the publication of the “ First Study of Parental Alcoholism ” 
from the Galton laboratory—though Sir Francis Galton was in 
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no way responsible for the contents of that report —indeed the 
words may be believed, Eppur si muove. 

Dr. Mjoen’s reference to the Pearson - Elderton report 
especially noted the criticism advanced by the present writer 
in the Eugenics Review, when the report was not issued, but only 
a lecture based upon it. One hoped that the article in the 
Review would cause the authors of the report to reconsider their 
evidence, and refrain from publishing their results. The essential 
criticism was, and is, that the authors had no information, in any 
case, as to whether the parental alcoholism, the influence of 
which upon the offspring they expressly set themselves to 
examine, occurred before or after the birth of the offspring. 
Obviously no further criticism is required, but from a bewildering 
variety of conclusive objections a few may here be noted, as at 
the Congress, before we pass on to new considerations. The 
report dealt with only two generations, whereas Mendel taught 
the unhearing world in 1865 that we must study at least three. 
It confounded different stocks; it did not compare comparable 
parents, as Professor Pearson himself declared in defending it; * 
and instead of dealing with a normal sample of the working-class 
population, as Professor Pearson asserted, it dealt with the North 
Canongate slum of Edinburgh. The fact was not known to the 
authors, as the name of the school was suppressed in the schedule 
whence they took their data. The present writer ascertained 
the facts by going to Edinburgh, and found, to his astonishment, 
that this normal sample of the working-class population was, in 
fact, the population of the appalling slum in which he had himself 
worked for years as a medical student and maternity physician, 
and the ghastly facts of which, recorded by Dr. Leslie Mackenzie 
after the Boer War, led to the study of children in other cities, 
and finally to the medical inspection of school-children. By 
an extraordinary Nemesis, the persistent carelessness of the 
“ biometricians ” as to the quality of the data which they subject 
to such skilful mathematics led them in this case to pitch upon 
the worst and most hopelessly unsuitable population in the 
Empire for their purpose. 

The consequences of the publication of researches of this 
character are inevitable. Professor Karl Pearson did not attend 
the Congress, or contribute to its proceedings, nor did any of his 

* See the present writer’s letter, British Medical Journal, February 11, 
1911. 
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assistants. “Biometry” — seeking to measure the essentially 
immeasurable thing called “life”—might never have existed so far 
as the Congress was concerned. Alike in the papers from this 
country and in those from the United States and the Continent, 
and in the subsequent discussions, the methods and results of 
biometry were wholly ignored. The fact is that, whatever our 
previous beliefs have been, the claims of the Mendelian method 
and its results are irresistible. The present writer has accepted 
and commended biometry and has advocated the submission of 
biological data to Professor Karl Pearson in time past; but that 
was before he recognized the relevance of Mendelism to man, 
and before the exposure of the errors to which “ biometry ” leads. 
Dr. Raymond Pearl, the distinguished American biologist, who 
read a paper at the Congress, used biometrical methods in the 
past, and has abandoned them also. We look back, and we 
marvel, as Professor Bateson predicted a few years ago, at the 
respect with which men of science greeted these methods and 
results. And the present writer, who was honoured with the 
friendship and advice of Sir Francis Galton, and knew something 
of his spirit, his open eyes, his unselfish devotion to truth, is well 
assured that the founder of eugenics, were he still alive, and 
could he read the recent reports of the American Eugenics Record 
Office, which have added more to our knowledge of human 
heredity in the last three years than all former work on that 
subject put together, would quickly seek to set our own work in 
this country upon the same sure basis of Mendel’s discovery—in 
which, indeed, Sir Francis, shortly before his death, declared 
himself a believer, in conversation with the present writer. 

Our case would indeed be hard if, “ biometry ” failing us, we 
eugenists had no other basis. Fortunately, that is far from being 
the case, as will be seen from the following quotations from the 
present writer’s paper, read before the Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute at York, immediately following the Eugenics 
Congress, and entitled “ On Genetics as the Future Foundation 
of Eugenics ; with Special Reference to the Work of the American 
Eugenic Record Office ”: 

“ Mendel’s work on the edible pea, published in 1865, and 
rediscovered in 1900, led his foremost disciple, Professor William 
Bateson, to coin the word ‘genetics’ for the study of the physi¬ 
ology of heredity and variation. The application of genetic 
theory to man is now established, but is yet only in its infancy. 
We know enough to be assured that the biometric methods, 
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which aggregate different stocks and deal with only two genera¬ 
tions, must be abandoned; the results are no foundation for 
eugenics. They have led to such conclusions as that infant 
mortality should not be interfered with, and that parental 
alcoholism does not injure the offspring. We require to make 
a fresh start. 

“ Genetics teaches us that we must critically and separately 
examine stocks for at least three generations, in order to ascer¬ 
tain the laws of heredity. The only work upon man, in the 
realms of hygiene, which has yet been done is practically con¬ 
fined to the American Eugenics Record Office, to the results and 
methods of which I would specially draw the attention of this 
Congress. By strictly following the methods of Mendel, these 
workers have already obtained results as to the genetics of feeble¬ 
mindedness, epilepsy, and the * neuropathic taint,’ to which the 
highest importance must be attached. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Kerr Love and Mr. Macleod Yearsley will quickly supple¬ 
ment this work by a similar study of the genetics of deaf-mutism. 
The American students are now at work upon the genetics of 
tuberculosis, as to which it may be said with considerable confi¬ 
dence that at present we know nothing whatever, no one having 
yet even attempted to discriminate between the three factors of 
(a) infection, ( b) inherited susceptibility, and (c) acquired sus¬ 
ceptibility. Above all, the Americans have taught us that the 
normal individual may carry and transmit a latent or ‘ recessive ’ 
defect, and the defective individual may have normal offspring, 
according to Mendelian laws; so that our crude definitions of 
the * fit ’ and the ‘ unfit ’ need extensive revision. 

“ Briefly, the existing genetic evidence (and I believe none other 
to be of any value) lends no colour to the views of those whom, 
with convenient ambiguity, I call the ‘ better-dead ’ school of 
eugenists, who approve of infant mortality and tuberculosis and 
alcoholism as weeding out the worthless. It offers no support to 
the view that the worth of the community is graded according to 
social status. It teaches us that the eugenics of class or caste is 
grossly unscientific ; and that even within given stocks individuals 
vary, according to the law, as widely as the peas, apparently 
identical, in Mendel’s pods. 

“ My special purpose in writing this paper is to urge upon 
members of this section the desirability of recognizing, in the 
study of the hygiene of infancy and childhood, opportunities for 
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adding to our knowledge of human genetics, so that, some day, 
we shall be able to erect a true eugenics, applicable not merely 
to special cases like the feeble-minded, but to the community at 
large. Anyone who will study and compare the recent genetic 
work with what preceded it will see that the right method is 
cardinal. The worker who would add to our knowledge in this 
all but virgin field would do well to consult Mr. H. H. Laughlin, 
the Secretary of the Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Harbour, 
New York, who will be able to furnish the student with examples 
of work done, and of the methods, simple, intelligible, exact, and 
entirely novel, which are being employed.” 

Such is the position of our young science at the present time. 
Important publications are to be expected, dealing especially with 
alcohol as what the writer would call a dysgenic agent; and with 
these and certain legislative possibilities he hopes to deal in a 
forthcoming lecture before the Society for the Study of Inebriety. 
Meanwhile these few observations are offered to readers who are 
interested, and whose sympathy is essential for our success, 
but who have their own work to do, as serving to outline the 
direction of recent work in alcoholism as it bears upon eugenics, 
and to indicate the most important contribution to knowledge 
and to practice which was presented to the first of a series of 
Congresses which will never end while the earth is the home 
of man. 
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THE RELATION OF INEBRIETY TO 
FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS.* 

BY WILLIAM A. POTTS, M.A., M.D. 

Lecturer in Pharmacology in the University of Birmingham; Joint-Author 

of “Mentally Deficient Children”; late Medical Investigator to the 
Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded. 

THE close association of inebriety and feeble-mindedness is 
established by the investigations of the Royal Commission on 
the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, and the series of 
reports published by Dr. Branthwaite, H.M. Inspector of 
Inebriate Homes. In every one of these reports Dr. Branth¬ 
waite has shown that the majority of the inmates of such homes 
are mentally defective. Criticism to the effect that the mental 
defect is merely temporary and due to the previous indulgence 
is answered by the statement that the mental weakness is of a 
congenital type. Sixty per cent, at least of the inmates of 
certified Inebriate Homes show defective mental capacity, but 
only about 2 per cent, are suffering from insanity or acute mental 
disease ; the others have been defective all their lives. 

Further confirmation is supplied by the testimony of other 
investigators, and particularly by that of Dr. Mott, who has the 
photographs of a number of chronic inebriates sent to reforma¬ 
tories. Their physiognomies furnish evidence of innate de¬ 
generacy and feeble-mindedness. 

Additional proof can be brought in from the records of our 
After-care Committees. When preparing the Annual Report 
of the Birmingham After-care Committee for the year 1911, I 
found among the first five cases two striking examples of the 

* Summary of a Paper presented to the National Conference on the 
Prevention of Destitution, London, 1912. 
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manner in which the feeble-minded drift into inebriety. The 
first is E. C., who left the Special School in 1897. For several 
years his conduct was fairly satisfactory; he retained his situa¬ 
tion, and earned regular wages. In October, 1909, however, the 
visitor reported that he was going to public-houses; in 1911 it 
was recorded that he was going in for bouts of drinking once 
a month, and that his work was getting irregular. He has since 
lost his job, and is now earning nothing. The record of the 
second case is very similar, as is also that of a third, only a few 
pages further on in the ledger. 

There is no doubt that alcoholism and degeneracy are closely 
associated. Whether it is due to the alcohol, or whether they 
are simply all members of a rotten stock, many of the offspring 
of inebriates are defective. Drunkards as a class are prolific; 
they have more children than sober parents. Of course, the 
infantile mortality among them is very heavy, but a sufficient 
number survive to become a heavy burden on the next generation. 
This is, therefore, an additional argument in favour of care and 
control of the feeble-minded. It is generally known that the 
chief difficulties of the prison and the workhouse would be 
removed if there were permanent care and detention for the 
mentally defective. Quite as strong a claim for detention can 
be made from the inebriate side. 

The expense involved is one of the best arguments in favour of 
immediate action, for the number of defectives is continually on 
the increase, and will go on increasing as long as there is an 
absence of control for those who cannot manage themselves and 
their affairs with ordinary prudence. The initial outlay required 
would repay itself in a generation. With the present policy of 
letting them drift, the expense to the community is not incon¬ 
siderable. It has been calculated that when inebriates are 
allowed the comparative freedom which enables them to commit 
repeated offences, their conviction and incarceration costs from 
£20 to £30 per annum for such case. The present want of classi¬ 
fication in the Inebriate Homes is a stumbling-block in the way 
of treatment; a considerable and graduated measure of freedom, 
so important in reformatory treatment, is impossible so long as 
the mentally defective are dumped down with the others. At 
first, it is difficult to distinguish between those who are violent 
and vicious as the result of mental instability and those whose 
bad condition is due to self-indulgence. If the feeble-minded 
were segregated from the first, the difficulty would not arise. 

VOL. X. 7 
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In an appendix to the Report for 1909 of H.M. Inspector of 
Inebriate Homes, Dr. Mary Gordon, one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Prisons, shows that although among 243 girls and young 
women committed to Holloway drunkenness is the most common 
offence, yet most criminals begin their career with offences other 
than drunkenness. The conclusion is that the most common and 
immediate cause of delinquency is feebleness of mind. 
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INEBRIETY AND FEEBLE¬ 
MINDEDNESS. 

BY JAMES P. STURROCK, M.A., M.D., 

Medical Officer, H.M. Prison, State Inebriate Reformatory, and Criminal 

Lunatic Asylum, Perth. 

THE common statement that inebriety is more often a symptom 
of mental defect than a cause of it has, I think, derived most of 
its apparent authority from its frequent repetition. It would 
seem almost as if we were in danger of forgetting that alcohol 
produces certain immediate and prolonged effects upon individual 
conduct, and that these are due to mental changes. The imbecile 
and those whom hitherto we have generally accepted as weak- 
minded are probably not more addicted to alcohol than the more 
normal population. There is, however, no doubt that where 
there is existing mental defect the changes produced by alcohol 
are apt to be intensified, but whether that is always in the 
direction of antisocial conduct is a point that is not definite. 
Indeed, even in this class we must take into account another 
factor that is often lost sight of in the criminal inebriate—viz., the 
disposition of the individual. One can scarcely believe that the 
drunkard who beats his wife is either much attached to her when 
he is sober or is normally in a constant state of wishing to beat 
her from which his self-control deters him. 

Inebriety is not confined to the criminal classes, but the definition 
of an inebriate has so widened the circle of abnormal conduct 
that shall come under the cognizance of the law that we must 
more than ever keep in view these two factors of disposition and 
the individual mental effects of alcohol. These effects are well 
exemplified in two classes of inebriates who are continually 
increasing, and who constitute, perhaps, the larger proportion of 
those who have hitherto been dealt with under the Inebriates 
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Act. These cases of habitual drunkenness and cruelty to, or, 
strictly speaking, neglect of, family are really crimes of omission. 
Much of the debate as to mental defect has centred around 
these. The habitual “drunk and disorderly” constitute the 
large proportion of the prison “ ins and outs,” whose treatment 
there has been so hopelessly unsuccessful. That they are 
inebriates no one will deny; that they are all weak-minded is quite 
another question. Amongst this class there is a large proportion 
who show a marked intolerance to alcohol. This has been 
taken by some as evidence of mental defect, and has even been 
made a definition of inebriety. This intolerance is surely well 
marked in many persons who are neither inebriates nor criminals, 
and who are far from being weak-minded. Besides, if it were of 
the nature of actual mental defect it would be reasonable to 
expect that after years of this conduct most of these habituals 
would become distinctly defective or insane. Some may, but 
there are many amongst the older habituals here who show so 
little mental defect that they cannot differ much in this respect 
from what they were when they began their disorderly career 
many years ago. 

Much stress has been laid upon the statement that these 
prisoners show similar explosive tendencies in prison apart 
altogether from alcohol. Such is not my experience, and there 
are at least as many “explosives” amongst prisoners who do not 
drink. It will be found, I think, that these outbursts have chiefly 
taken place during reformatory sentences for reasons which are 
apart from ordinary mental defect. It is not to be wondered at 
if a person whose only offence is what is termed a “ simple drunk ” 
should in time show an irritable disposition towards authority 
when she finds herself confined for a period that seems out of 
proportion to the gravity of her offence, particularly if her 
disposition and desires are those of the city habitual. Such 
explosive cases form the greater proportion of the failures of the 
earlier attempts at reformatory treatment. 

It may be presumed that everyone who is unable to stop 
drinking is defective in self-control. If a drinker is not conscious 
that he is any the worse for alcohol, his self-control need not be 
said to be affected at all. The habitual inebriate, then, who 
becomes excited after a small quantity of alcohol, though easy to 
classify as weak-minded in that his brain cannot carry much 
alcohol—a most pernicious definition of weak-mindedness—is a 
very difficult person to treat. Many such cases have passed 
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through the reformatory, causing discontent and disorder 
throughout their sentence. Many of them were put on con¬ 
ditional licence before their sentence expired, and behaved well 
while they had the fear over them of being returned to complete 
their sentence if they took drink. When this was removed, they 
reverted to their former habits, back to the freedom of a city 
after three years’ deprivation of liberty and the irritation of a 
discipline which, though always kind, prevented them from doing 
as they pleased. The reformatory treatment that has been given 
these cases has been just what they will have if they are sent to 
an institution from the point of view of mental defect. Indeed, 
from my experience, the alcoholic who has been sent to an 
asylum, not to recover from alcoholic insanity, but for preventive 
measures—the explosive type—is much more unmanageable 
there. 

Detention for this large class of inebriates must be on the 
understanding that according to the amount of freedom of action 
and approximation to conditions of liberty will be the success in 
regard to conduct and possible cure. 

A closed building is useless. A complete labour colony is 
necessary, that will provide variety of work and abundant scope 
for well-conducted inmates. The term of detention should be 
indeterminate, and the process of education must be one of 
advancement and deprivation of privileges, with numerous houses 
for separating various temperaments, and, if necessary, provision 
for temporary treatment of refractory inmates. If we cannot 
prevent their getting alcohol, we must approach as nearly as 
possible to this condition from the other side if we are to call our 
method treatment and not punishment. We must put them in 
such a position that they have practically the freedom they 
formerly had without the means of obtaining alcohol, and with 
supervision and inducements to help them to control their 
dispositions in other harmful directions. 

There is, in spite of much argument to the contrary, a great 
amount of mental defect resulting in inebriety that is secondary 
to ordinary prolonged drinking. The abolition of self-restraint 
which characterizes the early stages of alcoholism is manifested 
still more as the disease progresses and becomes inebriety. 
Apart from cases showing an underlying criminal disposition, we 
see this progressive diminution in the power of purposive direction 
best in the well-to-do inebriate, who becomes irregular in habits. 
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untidy and even filthy in dress, dull in mind, and neglectful of 
family cares and social duties. 

Some such moral failure characterizes the cases of neglect or of 
cruelty to children. There is little doubt that these have been 
drinking for longer periods than they say. Their condition on 
admission is often one of obvious mental defect, but it usually 
shows itself to be a secondary condition by improving, which no 
primary or congenital defect does in the same time, or probably 
at all, at the formed age at which these women are received. 
Attention is often directed chiefly to their inability to cease 
drinking as being evidence of defective self-control, whereas it is 
in the actual results produced by their drinking upon character 
and habits that defective self-control is evidenced. These women 
have been moderate but steady drinkers for years in most cases 
before they became degraded inebriates, and in many the early 
drinking was associated with explosive outbursts which they no 
longer exhibit. Many of them can keep from drinking for 
months at a time, especially after a sentence, and very often 
it is no desire of their own, but some accidental presentation of 
temptation that induces another bout. These cases require 
reformatory treatment to eradicate, if possible, the moral dis¬ 
ability that is secondary to alcohol, and to remove any physical 
ailments that may be associated as a cause of the inebriety. 
There is thus a difficulty in fixing a period for reformatory treat¬ 
ment. Reformatory treatment can never be a question of how 
long it takes to get the alcohol out of the system—a loose phrase 
which has no physiological significance, and confuses alcohol 
either with its effects or with the craving, if there is such a 
definite state of mind. The real question is, What is the nature 
of the physical, mental, and moral dissolution of a particular 
inmate, and how long will it take to repair this sufficiently so that 
the inmate may go out with a reasonable hope of doing well ? 

For the proper place to train a person to do without alcohol is 
outside the reformatory. Self-control in relation to any vice will 
be best strengthened and guided where it has to be exercised. 
Conditional liberation may be tried very soon in some cases, and 
though such a method of differentiation does cause jealousies, 
the ultimate results will doubtless be good. 

The after-care is probably the most important factor in the 
treatment of the inebriate. Too much caution cannot be ex¬ 
pended in deciding to how much of the former home surround- 
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ings and occupations he may return. Periods of probation, both 
before consignment to a reformatory and after a stay there, are 
most promising methods. As the secondary mental defects 
should have entirely passed off before discharge, once he enters 
the reformatory he should be detained for five years if neces¬ 
sary, or more, instead of a statutory limit, and his probation 
should also be indefinite. At the first relapse then, or at any 
rate when he seems likely to start on a period of drinking, he 
can then be safely sent, not to the reformatory, but to the labour 
colony. 
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MEDICATED WINES. 

BY MARY D. STURGE, M.D., LOND., 

Physician to the Birmingham and Midland Hospital for Women ; 

Joint Author with Sir Victor Horsley, F.R.S., of “ Alcohol 
and the Human Body.” 

A YEAR or two ago there appeared in the City of Leeds a state¬ 
ment with regard to this subject which is so simple and arresting 
that I make no apology for introducing it to the readers of the 
British Journal of Inebriety. It is published for circulation in 
pamphlet form, which runs as follows : 

“DANGERS OF SO-CALLED MEDICATED WINES: 

“A Warning by Leeds Medical Men. 

“ In recent years a number of applications have been made to 
licensing magistrates for licences to sell medicated wines, and 
there appears to be some misunderstanding as to what a medi¬ 
cated wine really is. There are seven medicated wines of the 
British Pharmacopaeia—viz., antimony wine, orange wine, col- 
chicum wine, iron wine, citrate of iron wine, ipecacuanha wine, 
and quinine wine. These wines can be sold by a qualified 
chemist without any licence whatever, and are the only really 
medicated wines. The wines containing foodstuffs, such as meat, 
or meat and malt, are not really medicated wines, and are not so 
regarded by the revenue officials, for a licence has to be taken 
out for their sale. They have been termed by the British Medical 
Journal ‘Meaty Wines,’ and as there appears to be a greatly 
increased consumption of these wines by people under the im¬ 
pression that they contain only a small proportion of alcohol, 
the information contained in the following pages, taken from the 
British Medical Journal of March 27, 1909, should prove of interest, 
especially as showing that these wines are highly alcoholic in 
character, containing as much as port and sherry. The warning 
from so high an authority as the British Medical Journal ought not 
to be disregarded, especially as some of these wines are recom¬ 
mended to be given to children, and are advertised largely as 
being strengthening and nourishing in character. It will be 
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noted that these wines contain such a ridiculously small quantity 
of beef extract that they cannot be really strengthening, and that 
the claim by the makers for their use on this ground is positively 
absurd. Some of these wines which are largely advertised in 
newspapers and magazines can be purchased at licensed houses 
and railway refreshment-rooms by the glass, and in flasks; and 
from our personal observation we are sure there is an increase in 
the consumption of these meaty wines for purposes of hospitality 
among working-class people. As showing the large sale which 
these wines have, one company, whose wine is very extensively 
advertised, made a profit for the year ending December 31, 1909, 
of £48,953.” 

This warning is signed by fifty-eight medical men, and follow¬ 
ing their signatures there is given a reprint of the article in the 
British Medical Journal alluded to above. 

It is not easy to make a complete list of the preparations now 
so widely and insidiously advertised, many of them under fancy 
names, which convey no idea to the reader or the purchaser that 
they are strong in alcohol; indeed, the only thing to do at present 
is to regard as possibly alcoholic all advertised mixtures with 
attractive labels ! 

The following table, compiled chiefly from analyses reported in 
the British Medical Journal for March 27, May 29, and August 28, 
1909, respectively, represents those at present on the English 
market. A few well-known wines are also listed in order that 
their strength may be compared. 

TABLE SHOWING ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH. 


Wines. 

Alcohol. Meat Extract 


Per Cent, by 

Per Cent, by 


Volume. 

Weight. 

Claret 

. 9 

— 

Hock 

. 10 

— 

Champagne (dry) ... 

.10-15 

— 

Sherry (dry) 

. 18 

— 

Port 

. 20 

— 

I. Wines containing some Meat Extract. 


Bovril Wine 

. 20 

0 5 

Lemco Wine 

. 17 

0-6 

Wincarnis ... 

. 19-6 ... 

1-2 

Bendle’s Wine 

. 20 

25 

Glendenning 

. 20*8 ... 

0-4 

Bivo 

. 19 

3 4 

Vin Regno ... 

. 16 

03 
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II. Wines containing Coca (Alkaloid Cocaine). 


Wines. 

Alcohol. 

Alkaloid 


Per Cent, by 
Measure. 

Per Cent. 

Armbrecht’s Coca Wine 

... 15 

0-006 

Savar’s Coca Wine ... 

... 23 

0*07 

Hall’s Wine 

... 17-8 ... 

0-003 

Mariani’s Tonic Coca Wine ... 

... 16 

o-oi 

Marza Wine 

... 17 

0 001 

Coleman’s Coca Wine 

— 

— 

Max Morrell’s Coca Wine ... 

— 

— 

*Bravais Wine 

... 16 

— 

•Spiers and Pond’s Coca Wine 

... 17 


•Robinson’s Coca Wine 

... 16 


Coca Bynin 

... 107 ... 

0-025 

III. Wines to which Small Quantities of Various 

Salts and 

Substances have 

been added. 


Christy’s Kola Wine 

... 18 

0-03 

Vana 

... 19 

0-03 

Vibrona 

... 19 

0*02 

Serravallo’s Tonic Bark and Iron Wine 17 

0-05 

St. Raphael Tonic Wine 

... 16 

0-008 

Quina Laroche 

... 16-9 ... 

0*05 

Dusart’s Wine 

... 16*8 ... 

— 

Vin Burgeaud 

... 14-8 ... 

o-oi 

Baudon’s Wine 

... 12*7 ... 

— 

Nourry's Iodinated Wine 

... 11-5 ... 

— 

•Junora Wine 

... 11-9 ... 

— 

Nuvite 

— 

— 


IV. So-called Digestive Tonics which are really Wines to which 
Some Peptones, etc., have been added. 

Alcohol Per Cent. 


Carnrick’s Liquid Peptonoids ... ... 20 

Panopeptone ... ... ... ... 20 

Armour’s Nutritive Elixir of Peptone ... 15 

Carnbyn ... ... ... ... ... 17 


Undoubtedly the consumption of these wines is enormous, and 
the result to the community disastrous. Patients, especially 
amongst the poor, constantly ask leave to take them, and can 
we wonder at this when we see so many beguiling advertisements 
on hoardings and in the lay and religious papers ? These 

* Except in cases marked * the above figures are from the British Medical 
Journal, the decimals being largely omitted. 
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constantly alter in their wording and their illustrations, but it is 
always to the weary and those who are run-down that the appeal 
is made. Thus, in regard to a meat wine which contains 
19 per cent, of alcohol, the advertisement runs: “ Test it for 
yourself. Note how it invigorates you—how it strengthens you 
how it gives you a delicious feeling of exhilaration—how it sends 
the blood dancing through your veins. Note how quickly it 
dispels that * run-down ’ feeling, and gives you new life and 
vigour. Test it to-day.” 

Of course, to a trained mind, this description is that of the 
action of alcohol, but we have always to remember that the vast 
majority of the population are untrained and very credulous, and 
only judge of results by their immediate, and not their remote, 
effect. The same wine is recommended in another paper thus : 

“ . . . During convalescence after a severe illness, as a preventa¬ 
tive against disease, and in all cases of mental and physical break¬ 
down Stands Supreme .” 

Until such entirely misleading statements were flaunted before 
the public, there was a steadily increasing and accurate belief 
that mental breakdown and the onset of other diseases was 
accelerated by alcohol. All scientific evidence shows that this 
is true. The moral question arises as to what right advertisers 
have to delude the laity by their counter-statements ? If they 
condescend to refer to the British Medical Journal, they will find 
the following : “ Without labouring the question whether meat 
extracts can properly be called nutritious or not, it may be 
pointed out that, by the use of these meat wines, the alcoholic 
habit may be encouraged or established, and that it is a mistake 
to suppose that they possess any high nutritive qualities.” 

The Lancet is even more severe. The following is from an 
article on “Port, Meat, and Malt”: “On several occasions in 
these columns we have exposed in the light of indisputable 
evidence that very common fallacy of a large section of the public 
that the restorative properties of port wine are immensely in¬ 
creased by the addition to it of extracts of meat and malt. The 
fact is, this triune formula sounds as though some constituent of 
it, if not all three, must do good. . . . This is very forcibly 
shown in a number of analyses which we have made of many 
meat and malt wines offered to the public as invigorators and 
restoratives—in all we examined seven such preparations. The 
total nitrogen found in such wines seldom exceeds0*03 per cent.. 
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and a very small proportion of this is nutrient nitrogen. Raw 
beef contains a total of 4 per cent, of nitrogen, while roast beef 
contains 5*4 per cent, of nitrogen. So much for the ‘food’ 
part of beef and malt wine. As to the malt which is added, 
presumably this is regarded as a ‘ digestive.’ So possibly it might 
be, were it not for the fact that the activity of the starch-digesting 
principle in malt is impaired, if not suppressed altogether, by the 
alcohol and other constituents of the wine. In our experiments 
not a particle of starch was converted into the soluble variety. . . . 
Meat and malt wine is, in fact, a farce, as these considerations 
abundantly testify. It is obviously absurd to add substances to 
port wine, which serve little better than condiments. If an 
invalid is in need of the restorative properties of meat, malt, and 
wine, he would do far better, and in reality it would cost him less, 
if he took his meat and malt extract separately, and with them, if 
permissible, a glass of port. The idea that beef can be combined 
serviceably with wine is a delusion and a snare.” 

It is impossible, in the limits of a short paper, to do justice to 
this most important subject. Suffice it to indicate that the 
opinion of the profession against these wines is becoming more 
outspoken year by year. In 1909 the following appeared in the 
British Medical Journal over the name of Dr. J. S. Boothroyd : 
“ The specious and ingenious advertisement of alcoholics under 
the guise of harmless medicaments is introducing drinking habits 
into numberless households. Hardly a day passes in which I am 
not asked my opinion of some drugged or otherwise sophisticated 
wine, and this occurs to an alarming extent in families hitherto 
practising total abstinence.” This testimony is now supported in 
many quarters, and I hold a large number of letters written this 
year by medical men pointing out the widespread and evil effect 
of this casual and often daily use of medicated and meaty wines, 
which provide various classes of the community, and especially 
the women, with alcohol in disguise. 

Many abstainers are found to be under the delusion that, 
because a bottle is sold under a fancy name, and because nothing 
about alcohol is mentioned on its label or in the advertisements, 
it is a medicine or tonic, and is not alcoholic ! The downward 
trend from taking a medicated wine to taking something cheaper 
but equally or more alcoholic, and finally to habitual inebriety, 
is testified to by the profession and by social workers. For, alas! 
many cases of physical and mental downfall are to be found due 
to these wines, and the habits of alcoholism and cocainism that 
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they induce. In a leaflet entitled, “ A National Canker,” 
Dr. Wallace Smith recites a number of cases illustrating the truth 
of this. 

As an example of the particularly dangerous combination of 
alcohol and cocaine (the alkaloid of coca) in coca wines, we 
may take the following, reported by Dr. Elizabeth Beatty in 
1903*: 

“ A lady who was an ardent temperance worker, said : ‘ I 
would not allow wine or spirits into my house, but when I see 
the girls tired and dull I send to the chemists for some coca 
wine and give them a glass, and it does them good.’ She was 
terribly grieved when her youngest daughter became a confirmed 
drunkard, and ended her days in the asylum. . . . She thought, 
as many persons do, that coca is just the same as the ordinary 
cocoa we use for food. It is not. It contains this poison, which, 
while relieving pain and weariness for the time, forms a habit 
which ruins soul and body, wrecks the nerves, and sends the 
victim to the asylum.” 

The insidious dangers from medicated wines can, I believe, 
only be met by reform along a fourfold route: (1) Clear state¬ 
ment on the label of the nature of the contents of every bottle ; 
(2) reform of the advertisements ; (3) education of the public, 
including the magistrates who grant licences; (4) repression of 
grocers’ licences. 

(1) Before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
which has been sitting this summer on the whole question of 
proprietary medicines, the British Medical Association put in a 
strong claim that all bottles sold under proprietary names shall 
state their alcoholic and other contents on the label, thereby 
enabling the purchaser to know what he is buying. 

(2) I learn that in the States the medical journals refuse all 
advertisements of mixtures which are inaccurately advertised in 
lay papers. In this sensible way proprietors of patent mixtures 
are encouraged to be moderate in their claims. 

(3) By eliciting the alcoholic strength of the proprietary wines 
during cross-examination at Brewster Sessions (as has been done 
in Leeds and Birmingham), magistrates and the public may be 
gradually enlightened. 

* See “Drink in Disguise.” To be obtained from Miss Edmundson, 
St. Elmo, Horoth, Dublin. Price Id. 
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(4) All sales of alcoholic mixtures at grocers’ shops should be 
abolished, if only to protect our already sorely tempted women, 
who, under the existing system, find it both easy and respectable 
to purchase alcoholic liquids. (I am told that tea-carts call at 
country cottages ostensibly to sell their wares, but in reality to 
introduce medicated wines to the household.) 

The words of Mr. G. J. Bond, F.R.G.S., may well furnish us 
with stimulus and guidance : 

“There is abundant evidence of the fact that modern sanitary 
law has successfully dealt with disease, and it is along similar 
legislative lines of prevention and control that we must look 
for a more perfect social protection against the disease of 
intemperance.”* 

* See “ Fifty Doctors on Alcohol” (in the press). 
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THE DUXHURST INDUSTRIAL FARM 
COLONY FOR FEMALE INEBRIATES. 

BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 

NO greater problem faces the people of this country than 
inebriety among women. We cannot be blind to the fact that 
England stands in the unenviable position of being almost the 
only nation that has a drunken womanhood. After twenty-five 
years of experience in cases of inebriety, and after eighteen 
years of opportunity of minutely observing it among women, 
I am prepared to contradict the statement too often made that 
drunkenness amongst women is incurable. The word “ ine¬ 
briety” is often loosely used, and it is, I think, because we 
have endeavoured to classify the cases which come to us that 
a good deal of useful work has been accomplished by the Homes 
with which I am connected. 

When first we started our work, short penal sentences were 
the only means by which habitual drunkenness was dealt with. 
It was looked upon wholly from the moral aspect, and we had 
almost ceased to remember that a moral defect had, in the 
drunkard, passed into a physical failing. The habitual drunkard 
is utterly unable to resist the craving he has created when he 
comes face to face with temptation, and, consequently, penal 
treatment is as useless as it is often mischievous. To meet this 
great evil the Farm Colony at Duxhurst was started. An amend¬ 
ment to the Habitual Inebriates Act was passed some years 
after we had been working, and we are now looking for the day 
when those addicted to drink are no longer free to ruin their lives 
and the lives of those who belong to them, but for the benefit of 
humanity will be consigned to places where they will be saved 
from themselves until such time as they can stand alone. 
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Our Farm Home consists of a colony village, built on the slopes 
of the hills of Surrey, a breezy upland farm, overlooking the 
beautiful plains that stretch away for miles on either side. The 
strong, bracing air and lovely woods have all lent themselves as 
the best possible surroundings for our village settlement. Here 
the little thatched cottages, bright and smiling, nestle as though 
they had been built for many a year, forming a triangle round 
the green; while on one side stands the hospital and opposite 
the church, and in another meadow the long building called 
the “ Children’s Nest” faces the village. Far up the road, in 
its own grounds, is the manor-house, which has been opened as 
a sanatorium for ladies. The most important feature of the 
scheme is the arrangement for the recognition of the individual 
among the patients. Each little cottage contains from seven to 
ten inhabitants and a nurse-sister, who superintends the small 
family. We long ago realized that to deal with large bodies 
of people suffering from one disease—a disease both mental and 
moral—was to court failure. The influence of thought would be 
far too strong to be overcome, and it was impossible to contem¬ 
plate housing so many people together who were likely only to 
harm one another. Part of the success of the scheme has un¬ 
questionably been due to this system of dividing the colony into 
these small sections, where normal home-life can be maintained, 
and where each individual feels herself of importance in her own 
small circle. The cottages are simply furnished with just such 
utensils as every self-respecting labourer ought to have at home, 
clean, dainty, and pretty, and the women take immense pride in 
what they call “ our little homes.” The occupation that is given 
to them is almost entirely out of doors, for we have realized that 
we are combating an evil which is not only moral, but which is 
physical also, and that therefore it is absolutely necessary to give 
them an antidote for the poison which has destroyed their lives. 
Nothing better can be found than the wholesome outdoor work 
on the lawns, among the flower-beds, in the vegetable garden, 
and in the forcing-houses; and the way in which the women who 
have come to us utter wrecks are built up, the manner in which 
they regain their youth, and the brightness which once more 
becomes theirs, proves that our theory is correct. Early 
tomatoes and cucumbers are grown for the market under the 
superintendence of a lady gardener from Swanley, and I think 
that we have been able to prove that gardening is not only a 
healthful occupation, but a good opening for the industries of 


women. 
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We were the first institution to employ women in outdoor 
work in farm and garden, and I know no occupation so well 
suited to those who have undermined their constitutions by 
drugs or alcohol. It offers a complete change, and it is good for 
nerves often jaded and worn, and for minds which are able to 
take in but few ideas, and to whom manual work in the open air 
is really new life. The very beauty which women see as the 
result of their labour brings them fresh hope and a new belief in 
themselves. The same may be said in even greater degree of the 
tending and care of animals. Women are essentially protectors, 
and many who come to us with this instinct almost crushed 
out have their natural feelings of tenderness and affection re¬ 
awakened by the helpless bird or beast for which they are called 
to care. For those to whom open-air life is not possible, we 
have industries such as hand-loom weaving and embroidery, and 
the excellent work produced by the patients, some of whom have 
only learned but a short time, testifies to the interest that they 
have in their employment. We endeavour, as far as possible, to 
make every woman who comes to the Home take up some occu¬ 
pation in which she has not been engaged before. I lay great 
stress on this. It breaks off continuity with the past, it gives to 
the woman a new idea, and it absorbs them in occupations which 
have no associations. Familiar duties bring an accustomed line 
of thought. It may be greatly for the convenience of an institu¬ 
tion that women who have been cooks should be put into the 
kitchen, and sempstresses be sent to sew, and laundresses turned 
into the laundry; but it is certainly a factor in successful treat¬ 
ment that the thread of associations which binds them to the 
past should be snapped as far as possible, and their minds should 
be absorbed in something which has no relation to that which 
has gone before. 

No woman leaves us with whom we do not endeavour, as far 
as possible, to keep in close touch, and scarcely a year passes 
without the return of old patients, who come no longer to be 
reclaimed from drunkenness, but as sober members of society, 
bringing their children with them, or their husband, to celebrate 
some festival in our midst, and enjoy the privileges of the Church, 
or to visit old friends, for I am thankful to think that thus they 
remember us, long after they have gone out into the world. 
Indeed, I often say that the return of our patients is more like 
the return of old school-girls who come back again to the place 
where they have been taught and happy, than the return of 
“ cases ” to an institution. 
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The main point lies in what is effected. How many go home 
and remain sober? How many go out into the world with 
changed views of life and renewed health of body and mind ? 
Statistics are dangerous things. We count none as cured who 
have not stood two years, but I never feel that a first failure 
necessarily means that all has been lost. I have known a woman 
return after breaking down, and the very fact that she has learnt 
her weakness has often been the lesson needed for her eventual 
strength. Still, we may soberly claim a very large percentage of 
success, and that success is greatly due to the fact that the women 
who go out from us know that they are watched with affectionate 
solicitude, that the care and thought bestowed upon their welfare 
while they were in our midst is continued when they leave us, 
and that everyone in the colony has a sincere desire for their 
wellbeing. 

But the work of our Farm Colony is for women and children. 
I am often asked, “ Where do the children come in ?” as I point 
out our children’s home. Our object in bringing them here was 
twofold : First, because we believed that the presence of children 
was essential to any sort of normal life, because the presence of 
joy means life and health to all men, and the children bring joy 
when no one else could; and, secondly, because the children 
themselves are often the best object-lesson to the women. They 
come to us from the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and they are there, a continual reminder of 
what sin means to the innocent. 

In an article which has appeared in Goodwill, the writer says : 

“When the women see these loving, affectionate little things, 
so eager to make friends, and so keen to share their pleasures, 
they cannot help pondering on the awfulness of the sin that 
destroys the love of the mother for her own children.” In 
addition to those little ones sent to us by the Society, we have 
a few of the very young babies whose mothers are with us on the 
colony. This is a point I should like to emphasize, because it 
seems to me to be the natural development of our work. There 
are women consigned to our care by the Courts who have been 
convicted of neglect of their children through drunkenness or 
other misdemeanours, and who are sentenced to a detention 
which sometimes lasts three years. One of the most sorrowful 
parts of our work is to listen to the stories of these women when 
they come to themselves. Then the thought of the home be- 
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comes often a torture, the remembrance of the terrible plight of 
their children robbed of a mother. 

What can the Home accomplish ? What has it done ? I think 
of the long procession of women who have left us, and although 
they fall now into four figures, they seem but a handful in com¬ 
parison with the great army of those who succumb to this evil in 
the world outside; and yet as I watch them in my mind, I see 
them double and treble and multiply, and I realize that those 
who have gone from us, and who are, by the grace of God, living 
sober and honest lives, are in most instances not walking the 
ways of life alone, but with them is the husband and the little 
children who have shared in the good, and whose lives are 
altered because the mother has changed. And so the work 
stretches out and becomes far-reaching—nay, limitless ; for the 
little seed sown in faith in good ground has, by the mercy of 
God, multiplied a thousandfold. There may be discouragements 
in this work, as, indeed, there must be to all who touch the deep 
things which pertain to human life, but the joy and the gladness 
are infinitely greater than the sorrow or the disappointment. 
We continue our work in thankfulness to God who has per¬ 
mitted us to labour among those who meet us with love and with 
response. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


MORE Secret Remedies : What they Cost and what they Contained, 
based on Analyses made for the British Medical Association. Secret 
Remedies, Second Series. Pp. vii + 282. London: British Medical 
Association, 429, Strand, W.C. 1912. Price Is., or Is. 3d. post free. 

The British Medical Association has rendered the public and the profes¬ 
sion incalculable service by the publication of the results of authoritative 
researches regarding the nature of and trade in "secret remedies.” The 
first volume of the series was issued in 1908, and aroused widespread 
interest, and we believe was of much service in leading to the establishment 
of the Government inquiry which is now being held in regard to the whole 
problem of the composition and sale of proprietary medicines. In meeting 
such a prevalent evil as self-medication, and in dealing with a firmly en¬ 
trenched, long-established anti-social influence such as is exercised by the 
traffic in drugs and secret medicaments, the education of all classes of 
society is the initial step towards any effective measure of reform. The 
publication of the results of analyses of much advertised and extravagantly 
lauded proprietary preparations, together with exposure of the methods 
adopted in foisting worthless articles on a long-suffering and foolishly 
trustful public, have aroused widespread indignation, and have advanced 
sentiments which must ultimately demand increased measures for the 
prevention of fraud and the protection of fools from their folly. The facts 
stated in the present volume and its predecessor furnish arguments which 
need no lengthy words to drive home. We hope that medical men will do 
their utmost to make the valuable work of the British Medical Association 
in regard to this matter known to their patients and to all public authorities. 
A copy of this volume should occupy a prominent place in every reference 
library throughout the land, and, needless to say, every doctor should 
possess at least one copy. The book is of special interest to all students 
of, and workers for, the arrest of inebriety, for it furnishes reliable in¬ 
formation regarding a number of the so-called "cures” for alcoholism. 
The first examined was found to consist "merely of powdered cinchona 
bark, diluted with milk-sugar and magnesium carbonate.” Of this it i6 
asserted that " it does not contain any drugs, poison, or minerals of any 
description,” although cinchona is generally regarded as a drug and mag¬ 
nesia as a mineral. Since the dose which is given is only 6 grammes a day, 
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containing about £ grain of alkaloids, it is scarcely to be expected that any 
great result would be obtained from the administration of this preparation. 
In another article, which appeared to be of American origin, tartar emetic 
was found to be the only active ingredient. A third preparation, said to be 
made in America, contained strychnine and caffeine in small doses with 
tartar emetic. The much-lauded “ Normyl ” cure for alcohol and drug 
addictions is shown to contain 75*5 per cent, by volume of alcohol! We 
trust such exposures will do something to arouse ministers of religion, 
philanthropic workers, and other well-intentioned workers, to the necessity 
of exercising reasonable care in the advocacy of means and measures which 
are lacking in scientific precision, and which, by their very claim to be 
“ secret remedies,” indicate that they are, to say the least, anti-social in 
their tendencies, and worse than worthless in their action. To lovers of 
truth and workers for national righteousness we say, “Get this book, study 
it, and circulate it widely.” 


Christian Social Union Handbooks. Edited by Henry Scott Hol¬ 
land, D.D.—Our Neighbours. By Henry Scott Holland, D.D. Regius 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Pp. 176. 
—The Boy and his Work. By the Rev. Spencer J. Gibb, Rector of St. 
Agnes, North Reddish. Pp. vii + 170.—The Influence of Christianity 
upon Social and Political Ideas. By A. J. Carlyle, D.Litt., Lecturer 
in Economics and Political Philosophy of University College, Oxford. 
Pp. xvi + 202.—Municipal Work from a Christian Standpoint. By 
A. W. Jephson, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark, and Rector of 
Ecton, Northamptonshire. Pp. xii + 204. London and Oxford: A. R. 
Mowbray and Co., Ltd. 28 Margaret St., Oxford Circus, W., and 
9, High Street, Oxford. 1911. Price, board covers, Is. 6d. net; 
cloth, 2s. net. 

The Christian Social Union aims at producing citizens inspired by 
spiritual convictions and equipped by patient and thorough study, and 
these handbooks are a means to this righteous end. The editor claims 
that “they ground their appeal on the Name of Christ; and they set 
out the actual and precise conditions of social experience under which the 
service of men, for Christ’s sake, can be realized.” As the Bishop of Hull, 
the present President of the C.S.U., indicates, “the Christian Social Union 
seeks to stir up the conscience of Churchmen to the urgency of social 
problems and to the Christian duty of working for their solution ... it 
seeks to substitute for futile sentimentalism that real knowledge of the 
facts which can only come from hard study. Finally, it encourages its 
members, often in co-operation with other agencies, to take part in practical 
efforts at social amelioration, not as bungling amateurs, but as brained 
workers who know their business.” The purpose of these handbooks 
is excellent, and Canon Scott Holland has been fortunate in his selection 
of experts. The volumes will be invaluable to voluntary social workers 
striving for human betterment, and approaching the problems of social life 
and individual being in the Christian spirit. They should accomplish 
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much in establishing sociological study and directing agencies for human 
helpfulness on rational lines, and imbued with the highest ideals and 
aspirations of a comprehensive Christianity grown wise unto salvation for 
the suffering, sinning, heavily handicapped children of men, brethren all of 
the Master. It is impossible in the limited space at our disposal to give 
anything like an adequate notice of the volumes already published, but 
the above titles give an idea of the purpose and scope of each. Moreover, 
the handbooks are issued at a price which brings them within the reach of 
all students and workers. “Our Neighbours” is an able, spiritually 
energized exposition of the evolution, methods, and ultimate purpose of 
social endeavours for human uplifting, health, happiness, and Christian 
progress. “ The Boy and his Work ” is one of the best volumes of the 
series, and furnishes a broad-minded study of adolescence, types of boy work, 
and needs and methods for reform. We particularly commend this book to 
all workers among the youth of our towns and cities. Dr. Carlyle’s con¬ 
tribution on the “ Social Principles of the Early Church ” is an erudite and 
interesting historical study of the conceptions and methods of bygone days, 
particularly in regard to the theory or hypothesis of human equality and the 
principle of the sacred character of the organized society of the State. 
Canon Jephson’s contribution on "Municipal Work” is one of the most 
practical, up-to-date, comprehensive and helpful expositions of the conditions 
of modern life we have met with, and every intelligent man and woman 
anxious to play their proper part in our complex social life should possess 
and study this splendid little book. The Christian Social Union has laid 
all medico-sociological students and social workers under a deep debt of 
gratitude by the publication of this admirable series of handbooks. We 
trust other volumes will follow, and certainly one should be devoted to 
“ Alcoholism and its Problems.” 


Catholic Studies in Social Reform : A Series of Manuals edited 
by the Catholic Social Guild. Vol. III.: “ The Housing Problem,” 
edited by Leslie A. St. L. Toke, B.A. Pp. 67. Vol. IV.: “ The 

Church and Eugenics,” by the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. Pp. 59. 

London : P. S. King and Son, Orchard House, Westminster, S.W. 
1912. Price 6d. net each. 

The Catholic Social Guild has been formed to promote the study of 
social questions on Catholic lines, and to facilitate intercourse between 
Catholic social students and workers. The minimum annual subscription 
is Is., but subscribers of 5s. and upwards will be entitled to receive all 

the literature (to the value of 4s.) published by the Guild in the year 

covered by the subscription. The President is the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Parkinson, D.D., Ph.D., of Oscott College, Birmingham, and the Hon. 
General Secretary is Mrs. V. M. Crawford, 105, Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W. We are glad to be able to draw attention to this Guild. It 
is a sign of the times. The two latest volumes issued both deal with sub¬ 
jects now arousing much discussion, and requiring careful study in all their 
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perplexing ramifications before dogmatic assertions or restrictive measures 
can be allowed. “The Housing Problem ” is limited in its outlook, but 
contains much that is suggestive. It consists of three essays : “ Guiding 
Principles,” by the Rev. Dom. J. Benedict McLaughlin, O.S.B., which 
deals mainly with the ideal of a Christian home; “Housing in Great 
Cities,” by Mrs. V. M. Crawford, which furnishes a vivid description of 
many urban ills, and indicates the purpose of agencies labouring for reform ; 
and “Housing in Small Towns and in Rural Districts,” by the Editor, a 
really informing contribution to the problem of rural deficiencies. In 
an appendix the Very Rev. Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson, M.A., affords 
a glimpse of the vision of an ideal Catholic “ garden city,” concerning 
which the Editor suggests that it “certainly does not exist, and of which 
there is as yet no prospect!” But it is good to know that there are still 
young men who see visions and old men who dream dreams. There is a 
short but serviceable bibliography. “ The Church and Eugenics ” would 
require many pages to discuss adequately, but eugenists will know how to 
deal with it. The rise and spread of the Eugenic Movement is briefly set 
forth. Eugenic theories, non-Catholic and Catholic, are summarized ; two 
chapters are devoted to the consideration of racial diseases and eugenist 
remedies and Christian remedies, and then follows a discussion of eugenic 
conceptions in relation to marriage and celibacy. The concluding chapter 
indicates “the spiritual factor in eugenics.” There is a short, badly- 
arranged, and scarcely representative bibliography. 


Problem of Men, Mind, and Morals. By Ernest Belfort Bax, 
author of “Essays in Socialism,” etc. Pp. 294. London: Grant 
Richards, Ltd. 1912. Price 6s. net. 

Mr. Bax is a brilliant essayist, a serious student of Socialism and other 
movements for social betterment, and is well acquainted with the literature, 
sentiment, and tendencies of French and German schools of philosophical 
and sociological thought and agitation. His writings always provide mental 
pabulum, and not infrequently arouse a criticism which is apt to kindle fires 
on the hearthstone of the soul. So is it in regard to his latest work, which 
consists of fifteen essays, many of which have already appeared in periodical 
form. The first few deal with philosophical considerations regarding ethical 
evolution, but the most important are those which deal with Socialist con¬ 
ceptions, definitions, and fundamental principles of action. There are 
excellent studies on modern feminism, the relation of sex and sentiment, 
liberty and libel, and “ the problem of Britain and the human race.” The 
last three essays, dealing with the origin of Christianity, the problem of 
Christianity as “ value,” and “the problem of the Catholic Church as the 
derelict of the ages” will stir up, if we mistake not, a just criticism and 
bitter feeling. The essay which attracted our chief interest was that 
entitled “ The Problem of Alcohol.” It is, however, of no scientific value, 
and shows Mr. Bax to be not only ignorant of the best scientific work 
relating to his subject, but a peculiarly superficial and biassed thinker and 
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writer—at least, in regard to alcohol and alcoholism. The essay is, in fact, 
a sentimental pro-alcohol effusion, which in no way merits the title given to 
it. A few references must be given in evidence of this contention : “ No 
teetotal advocate that I have ever heard of has taken the trouble to dis¬ 
criminate to any extent worth speaking of between the action of pure 
alcoholic drinks of all classes and that of the adulterated products of latter- 
day unscrupulous capitalism “ As to the theory of the absolutely poisonous 
nature of alcohol—on which depends the present anti-alcoholic mania among 
doctors and others—we must not forget that the present is the day of the 
discovery of ‘ death in the pot ’ everywhere “ If alcohol is to be reckoned 
a poison, the range within which it may be taken with impunity is so im¬ 
mensely greater than in the case of the more undoubted poisons as, for all 
practical purposes, to take it out of the category of true poisons altogether 
“ A truly virile personal morality in alcohol, as in the other appetites, would 
strive for the maintenance of the juste milieu , as opposed alike to shrivelling 
in abstinence or wallowing in excess. What is really behind the abstinence 
movement is the old asceticism in a new guise, and for this reason, if for no 
other, it is to be distrusted.” It is well to have these pronouncements, for 
they indicate the views of many eminently sociable and most desirable club¬ 
men ; but for all that, they are worthless and misleading, and Mr. Bax has 
done himself a disservice by including such a trifling presentation of personal 
prejudices in what is a collection of serious and suggestive essays dealing 
with interests and ideals of the highest concern to mankind. 


The First Signs of Insanity: Their Prevention and Treat¬ 
ment. By Bernard Hollander, M.D., author of “The Mental Func¬ 
tions of the Brain,” etc. Pp. 347. London: Stanley Paul and Co., 
31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1912. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a suggestive and timely book, written in non-technical language 
easily understood by the intelligent layman. Dr. Hollander contends that, 
although our asylums for the mentally deranged are model institutions, 
admirably managed, and absolutely indispensable both for the patients and 
the community, yet, since we are now able to diagnose many mild and 
harmless cases, other facilities are required for effective treatment beyond 
merely institutional care and control. He holds that as soon as evidences 
of mental disorder present, suitable treatment for each individual case 
should be available, and that we should not wait until the disease has made 
such advance that legal “ certification ” is the only way. The first portion 
of the book is, in a measure, a discourse on sanity—a description of the 
various mental powers constituting mind and character acting under normal 
circumstances. The comparison between sane and insane activities is well 
presented. The author then discusses the aetiology of insanity, including 
hereditary influences, mental and moral factors, inebriety, toxic action, 
and the like. He then describes the precautionary methods which he con¬ 
siders should be adopted by individuals in whose family there is a neurotic 
taint—procedures of upbringing, education, and conduct of life. There are 
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also dealt with methods to be adopted by municipalities, the duty of which 
it is to provide for the ever-increasing mass of insane and feeble-minded. 
Dr. Hollander also discusses the value of the various measures which have 
been proposed for the improvement of the race, such as restriction of 
marriage, sterilization of the unfit, and segregation of the incurable insane 
and feeble-minded in industrial colonies. A chapter is devoted to a con¬ 
sideration of inebriety as a cause of insanity. The view is expressed that 
“ alcoholism of the parents is so common an element in the family history 
of the mentally defective or deranged as to be justly counted as a pre¬ 
disposing cause, and one of the most important. It is especially manifest 
in the causes of idiocy, imbecility, and epileptic insanity, a very large pro¬ 
portion of the victims of these affections having a history of parental in¬ 
temperance.” It is further shown that “ the children of drunken parents 
are born into the world with a defective nervous organization, and such 
weak inhibitory will-power as to make them an easy prey to the trials and 
temptations which beset them on every hand. With a weak mental en¬ 
dowment, they easily gravitate into the many highways and byways of sin, 
and early become a charge in one or other of the public institutions.” Dr. 
Hollander very rightly insists that “ to no class of persons is intemperance 
more dangerous than to those inheriting an unstable nervous system. . . . 
For such unstable persons there can be no halfway course. They cannot 
be temperate. Such persons must be total abstainers, or else must suffer 
the slow physical and mental deterioration that alcohol inevitably produces 
in such individuals.” The whole chapter merits careful consideration, and 
indeed the whole book is one which thoughtful men may well study, so 
that they may assist intelligently in furthering rationally directed and 
scientifically founded movements making for the spread of sanity in thought 
and action. 

England’s Regent PROGRESS : An Investigation of the Statistics of 
Migrations, Mortality, etc., in the Twenty Years from 1881 to 1901, 
as indicating tendencies towards the Growth or Decay of Particular 
Communities. By Thomas A. Welton, F.S S., F.C.A. Pp. lxiv + 
742. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 1911. Price 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Welton has devoted the best part of a lifetime to statistical research, 
investigations making for the general weal. His first essay was presented 
to the Statistical Society in 1858, and was printed in 1860. In 1890 he was 
awarded the Guy Medal for a work on “ The Growth and Distribution of 
Population in England and Wales in the Ninety Years 1801-1891.” In 
the present volume is collected and arranged a vast amount of statistical 
information, presented for the most part in tabular form. The work is a 
notable contribution to the science of demography. A series of migrations 
and mortality graphs is provided, and these and the material of the work 
generally are based on the official tables published by the Census Com¬ 
missioners and the Registrar-General. Mr. Welton’s main purposes are— 
“ (1) To study the progress, or want of progress, of towns and districts of 
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different classes as shown by the balance of migrations at different ages, 
and also to some extent, by the birth and marriage rates, the proportions of 
enumerated population found to be in the married state, etc.; and (2) to 
consider the comparative mortality at different periods of life, the effect of 
migrations thereon, the disturbing influences which often lessen the value 
of the recorded facts, and the extent to which the death-rates have in 
recent times been lowered.” To those desirous of getting down to the 
fundamental facts explanatory of much that is perplexing in the social life 
and sociological problems of our people, Mr. Welton’s great book will be 
invaluable. We could have wished that he had more fully summarized his 
conclusions, and attempted a forecast of future days. There is an index 
of places, but a general index would have added to the value of the volume 
as a work of reference. 


Moral Law AND Civil Law. By Eli F. Ritter. Revised edition. 
Pp. 278. Westerville, Ohio, U.S.A.: American Issue Publishing 
Company. 1910. 

“ I have become satisfied that the general public has no definite idea, 
neither is there generally a clear understanding among lawyers and judges, 
as to the meaning of ‘ morality,’ ‘ moral character,’ and ‘ immorality,’ in 
legal contemplation.” This is the author’s opinion as a lawyer practising 
in American courts. “ As morality and moral character are terms in 
very prominent and constant use in judicial proceedings, they must have 
some definite meaning, and there must be some way of determining defi¬ 
nitely what they do mean. The purpose of this book is to aid in settling 
these questions.” In a series of suggestive essays the author elaborates his 
contention that “moral law and civil law are parts of the same thing.” 
The book merits thoughtful study. 


Economic and Moral Aspects of the Liquor Business, and 
the Rights and Responsibilities of the State in the 
Control THEREOF. By Robert Bagnell, Ph.D., D.D., President 
New York Anti-Saloon League. Pp. viii + 178. New York and 
London : Funk and Wagnalls Company. 1912. Price 3s. net. 

This is a suggestive contribution to the social and economic study of the 
alcohol problem. It discusses the question of the use of alcohol by the 
individual in his relations to society. Although written from the American 
standpoint, it will not be without interest and value to workers in this 
country. The influence of the saloon on the community is fully explained, 
the power of the State to control the liquor traffic is discussed, the basis of 
rights and responsibilities of the State are clearly stated, and the present 
conflict of rights is forcefully presented. The conclusion is stated thus : 
“ If the saloon is so related to crime and immorality, if its presence in the 
community has an unfavourable effect upon the moral tone of the people, 
if it is an impediment to the moral development of the whole community, 
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and if its relation to the creation and development of the habit of drink is 
such as to make it responsible in part, or in whole, for any loss of efficiency 
or any physical deterioration of the community, then it becomes the right 
and duty of the State to take such measures as will abate the evil, even if 
what under other conditions would constitute individual rights are over¬ 
ridden.” 


The Doctor and His Work : With a Hint of his Destiny and 
IDEALS. By Charles J. Whitby, M.D. Pp. 235. London : Stephen 
Swift and Co., Ltd., 16, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 1912. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The doctor and his work and wishes have of late been much in the public 
view, and it is therefore just and right that medical opinions respecting the 
present condition and future prospects of the science and art of medicine 
should be definitely presented by acting members of the medical profession 
in a form which can be appreciated by non-medical readers. This Dr. 
Whitby has attempted, and his collection of essays will be of interest and 
service to all who have the well-being of the healing art at heart. The 
work opens with an impressionist chapter on medical types, and then follow 
sections on the relation of doctor and patient, the doctor at work, the 
economic factor in medical practice, medicine as a guild, and the rdle of the 
doctor as sociologist, priest, and philosopher. If the doctor is to maintain 
his leadership, it is essential that he recognize his place and share in 
matters medico-sociological, and Dr. Whitby’s outspoken, reasonable, and 
suggestive work should help him to come into his real kingdom as a scien¬ 
tific and sympathetic worker for human betterment. “ Under his drab 
coat and sober demeanour, the doctor remains a man capable of vision and 
aspiration, on behalf of whom it may be said more truly than of men of 
most other callings —nihil humani alienum a me puto.” Dr. Whitby believes 
that, granted certain conditions, the power and influence of the doctor 
must increase, and this view he records and seeks to justify in a manner 
which must serve as a stimulus and guide for the aspirations, ambitions, 
and activities, of his co-workers for the well-being of the profession and 
the public they seek to serve. 


The Task of Social Hygiene. By Havelock Ellis. Pp. xv + 41L 
London : Constable and Company, Ltd. 1912. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Havelock Ellis has laid all workers for social betterment under 
a deep debt of gratitude by his works on the fundamental facts and guiding 
principles which should govern schemes for human welfare. His latest 
work is a masterly presentation of the essentials which require fullest study 
if we are to understand the science of social hygiene, and play our part 
aright in the direction of affairs which concern the well-being of human 
beings living in societies. “ All social hygiene, in its fullest sense, is but 
an increasingly complex and extended method of purification—the purifica- 
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tion of the conditions of life by sound legislation, the purification of our 
own minds by better knowledge, the purification of our hearts by a grow¬ 
ing sense of responsibility, the purification of the race itself by an enlight¬ 
ened eugenics, consciously aiding Nature in her manifest effort to embody 
new ideals of life.” These words indicate something of the spirit and 
purpose of this brilliant collection of essays. Dr. Havelock Ellis in this 
book seems to have provided an extension of many of the arguments 
developed in his “ Sex in Relation to Society,” for he deals in the most 
lucid, sane, and broad-minded manner with the changing status of women ; 
the new aspect of the woman’s movement; the emancipation of women in 
relation to romantic love ; eugenics and love ; the problem of sexual hygiene, 
and immorality and the law. We know of no work more scientifically 
designed and practical in the presentation of basal principles and practices 
connected with sex hygiene than this. It is a work which every thoughtful 
man and woman should study. Throughout there is an outspokenness 
which does not offend, a reserve which keeps back nothing of essential 
truth, an understanding and sympathy which is the outcome of intimate 
study and contact with the problems of human life, and a literary charm 
and distinction which is exceptional in a work of this class. There are also 
studies of the significance of a falling birth-rate, religion and the child, war 
against war, the problem of an international language, and individualism 
and socialism. There are references in the book to alcoholism, inebriety 
and feeble-mindedness, and the legislative control of alcohol; and in regard 
to the latter many suggestive facts are presented, although some will dis¬ 
agree with the conclusions drawn therefrom. We earnestly commend this 
original and thought-stirring volume to all concerned for a clearer compre¬ 
hension of the problems of progress. The questions of social hygiene here 
dealt with go to the heart of life : “It is the task of this hygiene not only 
to make sewers, but to remake love, and to do both in the same large 
spirit of human fellowship ; to insure finer individual development and 
a larger organization. At the one end social hygiene may be regarded as 
simply the extension of an elementary sanitary code; at the other end 
it seems to some to have in it the glorious freedom of a new religion.” 


Social Evolution and Political Theory. By Leonard T. Hob- 
house, Professor of Sociology in the University of London. Pp. ix 
+ 218. New York : The Columbia University Press. 1911. Price 
51.50 net. 

This volume contains the substance of eight lectures delivered in connec* 
tion with the Beer Foundation under the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University in the spring of last year. They deal with the mean¬ 
ing of progress, progress and the struggle for existence, the value and 
limitations of eugenics, social harmony and the social mind, social mor¬ 
phology, the growth of the State, evolution and progress, social philosophy 
and modern problems, and the individual and the State. The study of 
eugenics and the contentions of eugenists is particularly timely and sug- 
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gestive. Professor Hobhouse’s conclusions merit fullest consideration : 
“ We must be certain that the stock which we seek to eliminate is so 
vicious that its removal is a net gain. We must be sure that the vice 
is irremovable, and not dependent upon conditions which it is within our 
power to modify.” The superficiality and inadequacy of many of the claims 
of the Karl Pearson’s school of biometric cugenists are ably exposed. The 
wise words of Professor Bateson are quoted with approval: “ To the 
naturalist it is evident that, while the elimination of the hopelessly unfit is 
a reasonable and prudent policy for society to adopt, any attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish certain strains as superior, and to give special encouragement to 
them, would probably fail to accomplish the object proposed, and most 
certainly be unsafe.” Professor Hobhouse quotes Professor Thomson as to 
the possibility that the germ-plasm should be “ affected along with the body 
by a deeply saturating influence, which nobody has ever denied. The in¬ 
fluence of toxins, for example, on the germ-plasm is in certain cases defi¬ 
nitely admitted,” and urges that “ we should certainly be risking a good 
deal if, in the present stage of our biological knowledge, we were to proceed 
on the assumption that no degree of unhealthiness in the conditions of life 
would have any permanent tendency to deterioration, and here, from the 
sociological point of view, the effect upon the mother would be just as 
important as the effect upon the germ-plasm.” These lectures will serve as 
a corrective to much of the nonsense which is appearing under the designa¬ 
tion of eugenics and the science of social service. Every page of this 
remarkable book bears evidence of wide reading, deep thought, patient 
research, and a clear vision of the influence of modern conceptions and an 
understanding of the tendencies of present-day teaching in regard to prin¬ 
ciples and practices relating to so-called social progress. 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY. By Samuel George Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., De¬ 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Minnesota. 
Pp. viii + 380. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1911. Price 
8s. 6d. net. 

“ This volume is an introduction to the principal subjects connected 
with the defects of human society.” This is the first sentence of Dr. 
Smith’s preface to his comprehensive study of morbid elements and dis¬ 
ordered units in human society. He deals with dependents and delinquents, 
and furnishes foundations for a systematic study of the problems of charity 
and correction. His central idea and doctrine is that both society and the 
individual are dominated by psychical influences. He contends that “ the 
importance of the individual depends upon the efficiency of society,” and 
that “ the individual is successful to the extent that he is controlled by social 
forces.” The work has been written mainly from the American standpoint, 
and will appeal primarily to students of the United States, but it is worthy 
of being widely read on both sides of the Atlantic. The book deals with 
social standards, the pathology of poverty and allied morbid conditions, the 
development of institutions, and the art of living. There are sections on 
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poverty and labour, charity and the Church and State, poverty in relation 
to private charity, the city, the family, and the individual. Then follows 
studies of crime, mental derangement, consideration of the blind, deaf, and 
other defectives. There are chapters on social therapeutics, eugenics, 
social sanitation, the inspection of institutions, and social statistics. Under 
the heading of “ Social Failures,” inebriates receive consideration, for Dr. 
Smith recognizes that alcoholism is a ‘‘first-rank” problem. He criticizes 
Professor Karl Pearson’s study of “The Drink Question as Related to the 
Working Man of Edinburgh,” and shows how fallacious his conclusions are. 
To declare that the working men who drink “ are more virile and physically 
fitter” is egregiously unscientific, for “the men of Class C would natur¬ 
ally be superior in resisting power as well as in producing power in order 
to obtain their places, and it does not seem likely from other investigations 
that the fact of their drinking has any other significance than that they 
were able to drink the amount they did in addition to doing their day’s work.” 
Dr. Smith also adds very aptly : “ The proof is not conclusive that Edin¬ 
burgh, with all its charm, is quite the best place to study the problem 
of drunkenness without prejudice.” The opinion is expressed that “the 
American situation with respect to the care and cure of drunkards is 
ill-defined and largely not existent.” Information is given regarding action 
taken by Massachusetts and other States. It is stated that “many of the 
States have had periods of prohibition of the use of all intoxicants ; few of 
them have been consistent in their keeping the laws or enforcing them.” A 
bibliography is given, but it is unfortunate that it was not prepared with 
greater care, dates of publication being omitted in many cases, and names 
of publishers and place of publication being left out in every reference. 


A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. By Jane Addams, of 
Hull House, Chicago. Pp. xi + 219. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1912. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

Miss Jane Addams is known and respected throughout the world for her 
noble service in the cause of social progress and human betterment. The 
far-reaching influence of her life and activities at Hull House, Chicago, 
cannot be estimated, but they have provided an example which has inspired 
many to follow. Her works, too, have furnished social workers with 
stimulus, argument, and information, and have quickened many minds to 
see visions, and strengthened many souls to strive after noble ideals. The 
last of Miss Addams’s books deals with a painful and perplexing subject, 
but one which is being boldly faced by the English-speaking social 
reformers on both sides of the Atlantic. This study and exposition of 
sexual immorality and the white slave traffic is based upon reliable informa¬ 
tion accumulated by the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 
Miss Addams writes in her preface: “As head of the Publication Com¬ 
mittee, I read the original documents in a series of special investigations 
made by the Association on dance-halls, theatres, amusement parks, lake 
excursion boats, petty gambling, the home surroundings of 100 Juvenile 
Court children, and the records of 4,000 parents who clearly contributed 
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to the delinquency of their own families. The Association also collected 
the personal histories of 200 department store girls, of 200 factory girls, of 
200 immigrant girls, of 200 office girls, and of girls employed in 100 hotels 
and restaurants.” The book has, therefore, the value of a serious scientifi¬ 
cally designed clinical study. The author expresses the hope that “ in 
serving my own needs I may also serve the needs of a rapidly growing public 
when I set down for rational consideration the temptations surrounding 
multitudes of young people, and when I assemble, as best I may, the many 
indications of a new conscience, which in various directions is slowly 
gathering strength, and which we may soberly hope will at last successfully 
array itself against this incredible social wrong, ancient though it be.” The 
volume is a thoughtful, judicious, and helpful exposition, in which recent 
legal enactments, economic conditions, moral education, philanthropic 
endeavour, and increasing powers of social control, are all considered in 
relation to the so-called “ social evil.” 

The Watch Night. By Henry Bett. Pp. 312. London : Stanley Paul 
and Go., 31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1912. Price 6s. 

This is no ordinary novel. It is a skilfully planned, cleverly told 
historical tale of political, social, and religious life in the eighteenth century. 
Its subtitle claims it as “Being some Account of the Earlier Life and 
Adventures of Mr. Richard Vivian, a Preacher of the Gospel among the 
People called Methodists ; and particularly of what befell Him in the Years 
1744, 1745, and 1746; written by Himself, at the desire of the late Rev. Mr. 
John Wesley, M.A.” The eighteenth century, as the Rev. Nehemiah 
Curnock shows in his interesting “ foreword,” was morally and intel¬ 
lectually a dull age, with little of chivalry, its courtesies forced and 
unnatural, its public life sapped by corruption, and its common people 
degraded by brutal sensuality. The Rev. Henry Bett in this fascinating 
volume has thrown the results of much patient research and careful 
historical study into the form of a story of adventure which will appeal to 
all readers; and it is a contribution of lasting value as a reliable delineation 
of life and thought in the days of the Wesleys. “ No more exactly true or, 
I will venture to add, philosophically prophetic delineation of early 
Methodism has appeared hitherto in the realm of English romance. The 
framework of the story—its history, scenery, travel, pictured manners, 
phraseology—is true to life ; so also are the portraitures of Wesley and his 
people.” This is the opinion of the editor of the standard edition of Wesley’s 
“Journal,” and we most thoroughly agree. “Its title is a poem,” adds 
Mr. Curnock, “for, surely, the ’45 period with which it deals was pre¬ 
eminently the ‘Watch Night’ of the Evangelical Revival, and of English 
history in the eighteenth century.” If we mistake not, this is a first novel, 
but its merits are so manifest, and its meaning and influence so important, 
that we trust Mr. Bett will lose no time in favouring us with a further study 
of the social life of a period which he has clearly studied with much 
thoroughness, and concerning which most Englishmen are profoundly 
ignorant. 
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The Extra Pharmacopoeia of Martindale and Westcott. 
Revised by W. Harrison Martindale, Ph.D., F.C.S., and W. Wynn 
Westcott, M.B., D.P.H. Edition fifteen. Vol. I., pp. xxxi 4- 1114; 
price 148. net. Vol. II., pp. viii + 370; price 7s. net. London: 
H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C. 1912. Price 21s. net. 

This work 4s so well known, and is everywhere found to be of such 
service, that it requires no reviewer’s praise to publish its merits. “ The 
Extra Pharmacopoeia” is an indispensable work of reference for every 
doctor and pharmacist. The new edition is simply marvellous in its com* 
prehensiveness and up-to-dateness. These handy 6f x 4£ volumes, with 
their thin leaves, clear printing, precise arrangement, and concise accuracy 
in expressing essentials, stand unrivalled, and no consulting-room, doctor’s 
surgery, laboratory, or dispensary, can be considered complete without a 
copy. Volume I. contains an official and non-official materia medica, 
alphabetically arranged, notes on vaccine therapy and organotherapy, 
supplementary list of drugs, a therapeutic index, posological tables, and 
much else; while Volume II. is devoted mainly to an addendum of 
analytical, pharmaceutical, bacteriological, and clinical notes,Iwith analyses 
of patent medicines, contents of mineral waters, and various tables. We 
have nothing but praise for this most useful of reference books for the 
doctor and chemist. 


“ What the Worker Wants ” (London : Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick 
Square, E.G. 1912. Price 6d.) is a well printed, attractively arranged 
collection of communications originally published in the Daily Mail during 
the spring and early summer of the present year. The first place is given to a 
series of studies on “ The Labour Unrest,” by Mr. H. G. Wells. Among the 
writers are members of all schools of thought and action, as is evidenced by 
a reference to some few of the more suggestive articles: Mr. Sidney Low 
writes on “Dull Work and Too Little Pay”; Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., on 
“The Disillusioned Working-Man ”; the Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil 
on “Five Ways to Remove Bitterness”; Professor W. J. Ashley on 
“ Increasing Cost of Living as a Chief Cause of Unrest Lord Hugh 
Cecil, M.P., on “Try Co-Partnership”; Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., on 
“ Strikes no Remedy ”; The Right Rev. Bishop Weldon on “ The New-born 
Spirit of the World”; Mr. John Galsworthy on “Public Schools as ‘Caste’ 
Factories”; Mr. Norman Angell on “The Incompetent Vote”; Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntreeon “ What Should be Done ”; the Hon. and Rev. James 
Adderley on “The Nurseries of the Rich”; and Dr. Arthur Shad well on 
“ The Riches of the Poor.” These are merely a few sample titles, but they 
are sufficient to indicate that this interesting and suggestive volume is one 
which all students of social problems and every worker for human better¬ 
ment should possess. 


“ Garden Suburbs, Villages, and Homes ” (London : Co-Partnership Pub¬ 
lishers, Ltd., 73, Southampton Row, W.C. 1912. Price 6d. net) is issued 
by the publishers of Co-Partnership , the interesting monthly (price Id. : 
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annual subscription, 2s. post free) which is doing so much to educate us to 
a clear understanding of the rational partnership of capital and labour. It 
furnishes succinct accounts of the Garden Suburb Movement by such experts 
as Henry Vivian, Raymond Unwin, John S. Nettlefold, and others actively 
engaged in this practical form of welfare work. The illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. A particularly interesting article is contributed 
by Gversley Hampton on “ The Easternmost End of the Great City.” 


The first number of a new periodical, the Magpie, has reached us (London : 
5, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. Price 3d. net monthly ; annual subscription, 
5s. post free). It is devoted entirely to fiction, and contains stories by 
Perceval Gibbon, H. De Vere Stacpoole, O. Henry, Elinor Glyn, Arthur 
Morrison, T. P. Cameron Wilson, E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross, and 
Lady Sybil Grant. The editor is offering £20 monthly for the best story 
sent by readers of the journal. 


We have received from Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. (London : 
St. Martin’s Street, W.C.), several copies of their admirable “ Macmillan’s 
Series ” of 7d. novels. These books are particularly suited for holiday 
reading or use when travelling, and they are excellent for patients in 
hospitals or sanatoria. The volumes are by well-known and much-approved 
authors, the paper is good, type is excellent, and size, shape, and binding, 
combine to make them ideal companions for the jacket-pocket. 


“Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities for 1912”; being the Year-Book of 
Philanthropy and the Hospital Annual,” edited by Sir Henry Burdett, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (London : The Scientific Press, Ltd., 28 and 29, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 1912. Price 10s. 6d. net), is well known to 
all social workers, for it is one of the best guides we possess to institutions 
and organizations existing for human betterment, and it is indispensable to 
all advisers in matters medico-sociological. The work is now in its twenty- 
third year, and the present issue has been carefully brought up to date. 
The volume contains, in addition to a critical review of the position, 
requirements, management, revenue, and cost of our British charities, and 
an exhaustive record of hospital work for the past year, data regarding 
British, American, and Colonial hospitals and asylums, particulars of 
medical schools and colleges, nursing and convalescent institutions, 
sanatoria and religious and benevolent institutions. There is a fairly 
complete list of “ Retreats for Inebriety and Abuse of Drugs.” The book 
is a perfect armamentarium of facts and figures for the rational worker. 
No organization devoted to social welfare should be without a copy. 


“ Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London” (London: Charles H. 
Sell, Leighton House, 168, Fleet Street, E.C. 1912. Price Is.) claims to 
be the “ oldest guide to the charities of London,” for it was first issued in 
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1836, and is now in its seventy-seventh year of publication. It is a cheap, 
reliable, and well arranged guide to the most important philanthropic 
agencies available in the Metropolis. It provides in concise form particulars 
regarding the objects, date of formation, office, income, expenditure, 
invested funds, bankers, treasurers, and secretaries of over 1,200 charitable 
institutions. The book is well known to most social workers in London, and 
if any have not seen a copy, this notice advises them to procure one at once, 
for it is a reference work which should ever be at hand in case of need. 


“ Pennington’s Guide to National Insurance Act Appointments ” (Man¬ 
chester : The Authors, 254, Oxford Road ; and Taylor, Garnett, Evans 
and Co., Ltd. 1912. Price Is. net) is truly a sign of the times, for it 
provides a guide to assist students preparing for the examinations for 
appointments under the National Insurance Act, 1912, as inspectors, 
assistant inspectors, and health insurance officers, both male and female 
inspectors of audit, district auditors, and assistant auditors. The brochure 
is a thoroughly practical guide to preparation for this new branch of State 
service. 


“ The Effects of Small Quantities of Alcohol Tested by Doctors,” by Sir 
Victor Horsley, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. (London : Friends’ Temperance Union, 
15, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 1912), is the report of a lantern 
lecture delivered at the Friends’ Meeting House, Holloway, to the London 
Auxiliary of the Friends’ Temperance Union. It contains the record of 
data, experiments, and opinions relating to the effects of alcohol on living 
tissues when administered in small quantities. 


“Drinks and How to Make Them” (London: The Ormond Press, 
15, Devonshire Street, W.C. Undated. Price 3d.) is a practical brochure 
likely to interest many of our readers. It has been compiled “ in the hope 
that it may prove useful to the large and increasing class who abstain from 
intoxicating liquors, to parents who desire to give their children wholesome 
beverages adapted to the constitution of childhood, and to all who drink 
with the desire of allaying their thirst, and not for the purpose of excite¬ 
ment.” Directions and recipes are given for the making of tea, coffee, 
cocoa, barley-water, lemonades, effervescing drinks, ginger-beer, fruit 
beverages, syrups, and nutritious drinks. Particulars are also provided as 
to a number of artificial mineral waters, and there are serviceable sug¬ 
gestions as to beverages for invalids. 


“ Social Work in Hospitals : The Samaritan Fund,” by Sydney 
Phillips, B.A. (London : Longmans, Green and Go., 39, Paternoster Row, 
E.C. 1912. Price 6d. net), consists of a paper presented to the In¬ 
corporated Association of Hospital Officers in the spring of this year. 
Mr. Phillips, as Steward of St. Thomas’s Hospital, has had exceptional 
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opportunities of forming an opinion as to the service of the so-called 
Samaritan Fund, and in this pamphlet there is explained the purpose of the 
fund, and particulars as to the ways in which it can be administered. A 
table indicates the essentials of Samaritan work in connection with London 
hospitals. Philanthropic workers should study this informing brochure. 


“ Health, Breathing, and Success: A Simple Manual of Breathing,” by 
L. Ormiston Chant (London : J. Curwen and Sons, Ltd., 24, Berners Street, 
W. Undated. Price 6d. net) is a practical booklet, giving much sound 
advice, serviceable exercises, and general directions regarding rational 
respiration. The hints which Mrs. Ormiston Chant provides in this 
interesting brochure will be helpful to public speakers, teachers, and 
others desirous of increasing their powers for service by improving their 
physical well-being. 


“ The Effects of Alcohol as Seen by the Medical Man,” by E. Vipont 
Brown, M.D. (London : Friends’Temperance Union, IS, Devonshire Street, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. 1912), is the record of a thoughtful and suggestive 
address recently delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Friends’ Temper¬ 
ance Union. 


We have just received the first number of vol. xxxiv. of the American 
Journal of Inebriety (Boston, U.S.A.: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham 
Press. Annual subscription, $2.00), which has for so long been ably edited 
by Dr. T. D. Crothers. The current number contains an article on 
“The Elderton Studies of the Influence of Parental Alcoholism,” by 
Dr. C. Stoddard, and among the other communications are papers on— 
“ Provision for Drunkards and Inebriates in New York,” by Dr. Frederick 
Peterson; “A Study of Alcoholism,” by Dr. George B. Lawson; “The 
Treatment of Alcoholism,” by Dr. L. M. Gates; and “Some Difficulties 
in Organizing an Inebriate Asylum,” by Dr. Theodore Diller. 


The September issue of the Harmsworth Popular Science monthly contains 
a particularly well-informed article on “Alcohol and the Brain.” This is 
the concluding sentence: “The present writer is only concluding the 
performance of a plain duty if he expresses the opinion that the best 
quantity of alcohol, for consumption in health and disease, for work or 
play, is nil." 
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PREPARATIONS: NEW AND OLD. 


THE “ OXFORD ” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 

DURING recent years forms of sectional bookcases have come into high 
favour. For use in schools, retreats, hospitals, sanatoria, and other insti- 
tutions, as well as in offices, libraries, and private dwellings, they offer 
special advantages. Among the most satisfactory is the “ Oxford ” sectional 
bookcase. It is manufactured by Messrs William Baker and Co., the well- 
known firm of library specialists, The Broad, Oxford. Certainly this form 
of bookcase is one of the neatest and most serviceable we have seen. It 
has also the advantage of being most reasonable in price. It is made by 
British cabinet-makers at Oxford, and throughout is of first-class workman¬ 
ship. Only well-seasoned woods are used, and when required for foreign 
countries this is specially treated, so making it proof against the ravages of 
insects. The sections can be obtained in different combinations, so that all 
tastes and requirements can be met. The different sections, however, fit 
together so perfectly that the built-up bookcase has the appearance of a 
single solid piece of rigid, strong, artistic furniture. One of the most 
useful forms of combination is that in which the upper portions are open 
bookshelves, and the lower form dustproof cupboards with hinged glass 
doors. After practically testing the advantages of the “ Oxford ” Sectional 
bookcases, we have no hesitation in strongly recommending them. We 
advise our readers to write to Messrs. William Baker and Co. for an 
illustrated price-list of these necessities of the book-lover. 


CITODA. 

Messrs. Jewsbury and Brown, the long-established firm of manu¬ 
facturers of mineral waters, Ardwick Green, Manchester, have recently 
introduced a new form of soda-water, which promises to become very 
popular. It has been designated “ Citoda.” This special form of soda- 
water is prepared with pure sodium citrate in the proportion of 5 grains 
to the 1-pint, together with an equal quantity of sodium bicarbonate. 
As is now generally known, sodium citrate possesses the property of pro¬ 
ducing a very fine flocculent curd with the casein of milk in the stomach. 
This action has made it of exceptional service in the dieting of children and 
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others, and the treatment of many cases having to rely mainly upon a milk 
diet. Sodium citrate also appears to have a distinct effect upon the blood, 
maintaining its alkalinity, and it certainly has a marked influence upon 
metabolism, diminishing the loss of urea, as well as increasing the digesti¬ 
bility of milk. It is therefore a most important therapeutic agent, and in 
the attractive form of soda-water is particularly pleasant and serviceable. 
Citoda is already recognized as a valuable agent in the nursery and sick¬ 
room, and it is claimed that it is the best diluent for spirits for the sick, as 
well as for middle-aged and elderly persons. It is evident from its com¬ 
position that Citoda is vastly superior to the ordinary forms of soda-water, 
and for the many purposes for which the medical practitioner usually 
prescribes soda-water Citoda is much to be preferred. We believe it will 
be of the greatest service in the management of many cases of alcoholism, 
and it is certainly a most palatable beverage for general use. Citoda is put 
up in siphons, and the retail cost is 6s. per dozen siphons. 


BEVERAGES. 

The Lancet has recently drawn attention to the exorbitant prices often 
charged for many so-called temperance drinks as compared with those of 
an alcoholic nature, and there is such justice and practical wisdom in the 
charge that we quote the exact words : “ A pint of bitter,” says the Lancet, 
“ costs the consumer in most cases considerably less than a smaller draught 
of lemon squash. We have known, in fact, as much as eightpence, or even 
more, charged for this, one of the best non-alcoholic beverages, and six¬ 
pence may be asked for a bottle of ginger-beer or ginger-ale if the circum¬ 
stances of the sale seem to warrant the charge. This charge is out of all 
proportion to the intrinsic value of the article, and the margin of profit 
must be enormous. ... It seems most unreasonable that the person who 
prefers, for perfectly good reasons, to slake his thirst with something that 
is non-alcoholic should be fleeced for his pains. Temperance reformers 
would assist their cause very materially if they would give serious attention 
to this question of the price of those beverages which are only special 
because they are non-alcoholic.” These words should arouse thought and 
lead to action. But it is only fair to state that there are some firms which 
provide excellent inexpensive non-intoxicating drinks. Our attention 
has recently been directed to the beverages manufactured by Camwal 
Limited (London Office: 112, Pembroke Street, Caledonian Road, N.). 
They are made from water obtained from a deep artesian well, of which 
Dr. Thresh reports: “ The conclusion at which I have arrived, after 
examining the water and its source, is that it is in every respect satis¬ 
factory, and that a purer or better water it would be impossible to obtain.” 
All the beverages sent out by this company are prepared under the control 
of an expert analytical chemist, and not only are the waters analyzed from 
time to time, but all the ingredients used in the manufacture of the various 
drinks are carefully tested. Each siphon bears a label stating the 
quantities present of the essential ingredients, a point which doctors will 
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appreciate. Moreover, all the machinery with which the water comes in 
contact is silver-plated or tin-lined, so there is no danger of lead or other 
metallic contamination. All forms of table-waters are made by “ Camwal,” 
and a glance at the price-list will prove at once that these reliable, refresh¬ 
ing, and most palatable drinks, are quite inexpensive. 

A cheap and popular beverage is now available under the designation of 
“ Eiffel Tower Lemonade.” It is manufactured by Messrs. Foster 
Clark, Ltd., of Maidstone. We have recently had practical experience 
of this pleasant drink, and can commend it without hesitation. It forms a 
cheap, wholesome, invigorating beverage, which is in favour with all 
classes, and is welcome at all seasons of the year. A 4$d. bottle makes two 
gallons of lemonade. 


BROMURAL. 

Messrs. Knoll and Co. (London : 8, Harp Lane, G.C.) have introduced 
a-monobrom-isovalerianyl-urea, under the designation “ Bromural,” as a 
safe, effective, and generally reliable nerve sedative and mild hypnotic. It 
forms a serviceable agent in dealing with many of the nervous derange¬ 
ments met with in inebriety and other drug addictions. Bromural is 
available in tablets of 5 grains each, but it can be obtained in powder for 
administration in other pharmaceutical form. Messrs. Knoll publish a 
booklet giving references to the literature of the subject. Bromural 
possesses merits which certainly indicate it as a particularly serviceable 
drug for the treatment of alcoholic cases ; it has no toxic action, there are 
no cumulative effects, it does not engender a Bromural habit, it causes 
no gastro-intestinal derangement, and it is not a cardio-vascular depressant. 
The preparation deserves thorough trial in cases of inebriety, and will 
doubtless be of service in dealing with the troublesome symptoms met 
with in many cases of drug addictions. 
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MEMORANDA. 

THE First International Eugenics Congress was held at the University of 
London, South Kensington, July 24-30, 1912, under the presidency of 
Major Leonard Darwin, D.Sc., a son of the illustrious Charles Darwin. 
Thanks to the energy and far-seeing wisdom of Mrs. Gotto (Hon. Secre¬ 
tary of the Eugenics Education Society, 6, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
London, W.C.) and other members of the Organizing Committee, the 
Congress proved a great success. The Society for the Study of Inebriety 
was represented by its ex-President, Dr. Theo Hyslop, and its Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. T. N. Kelynack. The papers communicated to the Con¬ 
gress were collected into a bulky volume of 490 pages—“ Problems in 
Eugenics” (price 8s. 6d. net). The relationship of eugenics to alcoholism, 
unfortunately, did not receive adequate consideration. MM. Magan and 
A. Fillassifere presented a study, “ Alcoolisme et Degenerescence : Statis- 
ques du Service Central d’Admission des Alienes de la Ville de Paris et 
du Departement de la Seine de 1867 & 1912 and Dr. Alfred Mjofin one 
on “ The Effect of Alcohol on the Germ-Plasm.” An interesting exhibi¬ 
tion was arranged in connection with the Congress, and a good catalogue had 
been prepared. Here there were a number of exhibits dealing with alcohol 
and degeneration, the effects of intoxication, paternal alcoholism, and the 
interconnection of alcoholism with tuberculosis, nervous diseases, and 
psychoses in offspring. In regard to von Bunge’s investigation on the 
influence of paternal alcoholism on the suckling capacity of daughters, the 
opinion is expressed that “ official investigations of this question on a large 
scale are urgently called for.” A somewhat severe criticism is passed on 
Laitinen’s records regarding the effect of alcohol on the progeny of man : 
“ Unfortunately, Laitinen’s paper is so confused and inexact that it is 
impossible for the reader to draw conclusions from it. His personal obser¬ 
vations are mixed up with those gathered by means of inquiry sheets 
circulated by him in such a way that one cannot make out how he has 
arrived at his weights at birth and mortality. Information is lacking with 
regard to the nutrition of the children, their age at the conclusion of the 
investigations, the length of marriage, the rapidity of birth sequence, and 
so on. It is therefore indispensable to await the more detailed report 
before Laitinen’s information can be made use of.” The Congress has 
served a valuable purpose in arousing thoughtful men and women to the 
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importance of eugenics. Mr. A. J. Balfour’s thoughtful speech at the 
opening banquet was inspiring, and will have far-reaching results. It 
should be noted that the biometrician school of eugenists was conspicuous 
by its absence. All desirous of further information regarding the Eugenic 
Movement should procure a copy of the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Eugenics Education Society, and should subscribe to the Eugenics Review. 


Under the auspices of the National Temperance League (Secretary, 
J. Turner Rae, 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.), the customary break¬ 
fast held in connection with the annual gathering of the British Medical 
Association took place on Thursday morning, July 25, 1912, in the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, Alderman Alexander Guthrie presiding over a 
representative gathering of medical practitioners numbering 200, including 
the President (Sir James Barr), Surgeon-General Sir Charles Cuffe, Sir 
Victor Horsley, F.R.S., Dr. Mary Scharlieb, M.S., Dr. Mary Sturge, Pro¬ 
fessor F. W. Mott, F.R.S., Professor R. J. Anderson, Dr. Dudley Buxton, 
Dr. T. H. Bickerton, and the Rector of Liverpool. In welcoming those 
present on behalf of the League, the Chairman said he thought such a 
breakfast afforded an excellent opportunity of bringing supremely important 
subjects before those who more than others had the power of influencing 
their fellow-men in regard to alcohol and its dangers. Whether they 
were abstainers or were only amongst the “almost persuaded,” they 
all recognized what a powerful factor alcohol was in the derange¬ 
ment of their national life, and how extremely important it was 
that ripe and right views should be formed in regard to it. Sir James 
Barr, supporting the Chairman’s welcome, as President of the British 
Medical Association, said there was no doubt in his own mind that 
most people took too much alcohol, but much progress towards sobriety 
had been made during the last ten years. If the quantity of drink 
used at large public dinners to-day was compared with the quantity used ten 
years ago, it would be found that there was a distinct improvement. 
People were unable to sustain the strain and struggle of life unless they 
were temperate. “I think,” added Sir James Barr, “that medical men 
should prescribe less alcohol in the treatment of disease. For my own 
part, I practically never prescribe any myself, because I believe people 
prescribe too much for themselves. I do not know any disease where the 
patient will not get on better without alcohol than with it. The great 
difficulty I have to meet when called in consultation is to stop the prescrip¬ 
tion of alcohol, and to let the medical attendant and the friends of the 
patient know that it does not require brandy to sustain life. The natural 
force of disease can be lessened, and recovery hastened, without the taking 
of alcohol. The social question is, of course, a different matter. I am no 
public Mentor, but I may say that a good many people take alcohol simply 
because they like it; and on this point I would say: Above all things do not 
take too much, if any, because my experience is that the less you take, so 
much the better.” Professor F. W. Mott, M.D., F.R.S., who delivered 
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the principal address, prefaced his remarks with the confession that he was 
not a total abstainer, but that he was in favour of all measures which would 
help the extension of temperance in this country, because he recognized 
that great danger, misery, crime, and disease, resulted from intemperance. 
Speaking of chronic alcoholism, Dr. Mott said he thought that the ohronic 
inebriate was more dangerous to himself and to other people than the 
chronic lunatic. Forty per cent, of the crimes of violence in this country 
were due to chronic alcoholism, and the cost of detaining people of this 
class was an enormous sum. All thinking people were agreed that alco¬ 
holism was the cause of their prisons, their infirmities, their workhouses, 
and their hospitals, being filled; but he might say from his experience that 
there was a steady diminution in the amount of disease due to that source, 
a hopeful sign of the awakening of the public conscience among the class of 
people chiefly affected. From investigations he had undertaken, he had 
come to the conclusion that alcoholism might be more or less a weed-killer, 
inasmuch as it killed those susceptible to its influence, or brought them 
into the asylums, where they were prevented from propagating their species. 
If, however, it might be a weed-killer, might it not also be a weed-pro¬ 
ducer ? Examination of a number of pedigrees which he had collected had 
shown him that, despite the number of other factors that had to be con¬ 
sidered, the drunkenness of an individual was usually associated with drun¬ 
kenness in his stock for several generations, and that this was sometimes 
associated also with epilepsy and insanity. 


The members of the Royal Sanitary Institute were also invited to break¬ 
fast by the President of the National Temperance League, on August 1, 
during their Annual Congress in York. There were some 160 present, 
supporting the Dean of Hereford, who recalled a similar gathering at the 
first Sanitary Congress held in Leamington in 1877. At this the late 
Sir B. W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., who was President of the Congress, 
stated the conclusions of his recent research as to the dangers of alcohol in 
retarding hygienic and sanitary efficiency. The extent to which these 
dangers are now more fully recognized by sanitarians of all kinds was 
indicated by the testimony of Professor Bostock Hill, Dr. Saleeby, Mr. 
Percy Boulnois (Chairman of the R.S.I. Council), and the Town Clerk of 
York, all of whom took part in the proceedings. 


The National Temperance League has done much to encourage and assist 
the scientific study of alcohol and alcoholism. The League was established 
in 1856, and the chief feature of its specialized operations has been to 
arrest thought in the learned professions and among leaders in religious and 
social movements, as well as to impress upon all classes of the community 
the importance of the Temperance Enterprise, and of the study of the 
Alcohol Problem. The principal results from this influence for which the 
League is directly responsible include—Organized Temperance Work in 
the Churches, Temperance Teaching in Elementary Schools, The Royal 
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Naval Temperance Society, The Royal Army Temperance Association, The 
Native Races and Liquor Traffic Committee, The British Medical Temper¬ 
ance Association, The Royal Hospital Schools Band of Hope, London 
Young Men’s Temperance Association, The Royal Courts and Legal 
Temperance Society, The National Association of Temperance Officials, The 
National Temperance Choral Union, The Trade Union and Labour Officials’ 
Temperance Fellowship —a fine record. The formation of these sectional 
organizations, while adding materially to the volume of temperance in¬ 
fluence, has to some extent hindered the extension of the League’s opera¬ 
tions by diverting funds ; but notwithstanding its inadequate subscription 
income of some £1,300 per annum, the League has done valuable work in 
formulating evidence for the Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration, by promoting scientific research, and in convening London 
County Hall Conferences on “ Alcohol and Social Economics.” The 
current engagements of the League include a continuation of scientific work 
and a study of the social economics of temperance by students in the 
Universities, whose research will be encouraged by grants and prizes 
as funds permit. An itinerant exhibition illustrating “Alcohol and 
Physical Deterioration ” is being formed, and an inquiry as to the incidence 
of temperance reform to other social developments is in progress. The 
extension of the League’s influential operations is dependent upon a consider¬ 
able increase in its resources, for its regular income has constantly to be ex¬ 
ceeded by the claims of important work which calls for execution. Further, 
additional effective work is hindered by deficiency of staff, that cannot be 
made good unless those who appreciate the League’s efforts respond to this 
appeal by augmenting its funds, which at present are only sufficient for its 
normal operations. All concerned for the spread of sobriety among the 
people should do their utmost to support the excellent work of the National 
Temperance League. The summer number of The National Temperance 
Quarterly, the official organ of the National Temperance League, in addition 
to many papers of considerable interest, contains an excellent resume of the 
more important data presented to the “ Crime and Inebriety” Section of the 
National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution, in so far as they 
related to “ Inebriety and Destitution.” 


The Pure Food and Health Society of Great Britain (General Secre¬ 
tary, Alfred E. Moore, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.) is constituted 
with the following objects : (a) To bring about the legal enactment of the 
most important recommendations of the various Departmental and other 
Committees appointed to report on food questions, the legalizing of which 
would be of advantage to the public; (b) to secure the establishment of a 
Court or Board of Reference in connection with the administration of the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Acts; (c) to bring about the appointment of a 
Minister of Public Health ; (d) to repress food adulteration and sophistica¬ 
tion ; (e) to promote reforms necessary to secure the improvement of the 
national food-supply in regard to purity and good quality, and especially 
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with regard to milk. The Society seeks to accomplish its purposes—(1) By 
obtaining, as far as possible, such Government, municipal, or other public 
aid as may be thought desirable, and by the promotion of any Act of Parlia¬ 
ment or any municipal or other by-law tending to promote the objects of 
the Society; (2) by the publication of a journal and literature in the 
interests of the Society, and by disseminating acquired knowledge as widely 
as possible through the Press, and by means of special reports and leaflets 
(the official organ is The British Food Journal) ; (3) by rigorously excluding 
any kind of trade influence in regard to the management of the Society; 
(4) by instituting such repressive measures from time to time as may be 
approved of by the Council; (5) by doing all such lawful things as may from 
time to time be conducive to the attainment of the objects of the Society. 
The Society urge that the time has now arrived when they should 
strive to secure immediate Parliamentary action. In the opinion of the 
Executive, the following essentials should have first consideration : (1) The 
revision and codifying of the existing Food Laws ; (2) the centralizing of 
the administration of the Food Laws in the Local Government Board; 
(3) the creation of a Board of Reference. It is pointed out that Mr. 
Chaplin’s Select Committee of Inquiry into the administration of the Food 
and Drugs Acts reported in favour and recommended the creation of a 
Court of Reference. The formation of such a body would, in the opinion 
of the Executive, be an effective and practical step towards improving the 
standard in the purity of food, and of redressing the undoubted evils that 
must result from the abuses to which our food-supplies are subject. They 
also believe that the creation of such a court would be widely welcomed 
by public analysts and by honest traders. The Society is also agitating for 
the supply of safe and wholesome milk. It is held that drastic alteration is 
required in the present system of milk-supply, vital as it is to children in 
every station in life, and especially to those children whose parents are too 
poor to rely on any form of sustenance other than milk. It is estimated 
that in 1909 England and Wales suffered the loss of nearly 100,000 infant 
lives under one year of age, or 109 deaths in every 1,000 births. Of the 70 
deaths per 1,000 which may be assumed to be inevitable, the majority of 
the remaining mortality is suffered in those cases where the mother’s milk- 
supply is substituted, or largely supplemented, by cow’s milk. In America 
it has been assumed that fully half the deaths of young children are due to 
the use of impure milk, and that the development of tuberculosis in later 
life is largely due to the impure milk taken in infancy. While there is 
urgent necessity for cleaner producing, handling, storing, and vending 
of milk, it is of vital importance to the nation that the source of the milk 
should be above suspicion, and the risk of its conveying enteritis, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, tuberculosis, and other pathogenic germs, into the system 
should be entirely eliminated. The Council of the Society is not composed 
of alarmists or faddists, but effort must be made to secure to the com¬ 
munity perfectly safe milk early and cheaply if the existing crime against 
infant life is to be repressed. The results of pasteurization are so 
encouraging and convincing that the Council are not only impressing the 
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public with the need lor reform, but are carrying out, as a philanthropic 
Society, practical experiments to remove the present milk evils. Im¬ 
mediately sufficient money is forthcoming, the Society proposes to give 
evidence of its faith by acquiring premises in Wiltshire (one of the premier 
milk districts of Great Britain) where the high-quality milk of that locality 
will be received and subjected to the methods of sterilization as deter¬ 
mined upon by the Society at their Conference at the Caxton Hall on 
October 17, 1912. The product, it is proposed, shall be sealed in bulk 
as well as in small quantities, and supplied at ordinary rates to poor 
districts, hospitals, charitable and philanthropic institutions. Special tests 
will be carried out, and the results when published, it is safely assumed, 
will be so convincing that the whole question will inevitably be taken 
in hand both locally and nationally under similar conditions and regulations 
as obtain in America. The experiment will be watched with interest. 


The Hon. Dr. J. M. Creed, of Sydney, New South Wales, who is now 
in England, has favoured us with a reprint of his paper on “The Treatment 
of Acute and Chronic Alcoholism, and the Control of Inebriates,” which 
he read at the meeting of the Australasian Medical Congress in Melbourne 
in 1908. The complete paper can be seen in the “Transactions” at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, or the libraries of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, London. Dr. Creed does not approve of the “tapering off” of 
alcohol in the treatment of delirium tremens. He insists on the patient 
being confined to bed and kept in the horizontal position for at least three 
days. He advocates the administration of hot milk, “ as much as the 
subject will take.” As to medicaments, the following is advised : Sodii 
bromid., ammon. bromid., ammon. carb., aa grs. 7^; chloral hydrate, 
grs. 5 ; tr. nuc. vom., tr. strophantes, tr. digitalis, aa min. 5 ; aq. ad 5>* 
To be given every second hour. As regards the legal control of inebriates, 
Dr. Creed writes as follows : “ By the Act, which is now the law of 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, of which I was the 
originator, an inebriate is defined ‘ as a person who habitually uses 
alcoholic liquors, or intoxicating or narcotic drugs, to excess.’ By the 
first section he can be placed, at the request of near relatives or other 
defined persons, in an institution for the treatment of inebriates, or under 
the care of a special attendant; or, by the third section, may be com¬ 
mitted by a court or petty sessions to a Government institution, after 
the third conviction for drunkenness during the preceding twelve months. 
By the eleventh section any person who supplies ‘ an inebriate, being the 
subject of an order under the Act, with intoxicating liquor, or any drug 
or instrument which may be used for the purpose of producing a state of 
inebriation, is liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds.’ By thi6 
power it is rendered not difficult to prevent a drunkard obtaining liquor or 
drugs. It will be observed that there is no legal necessity to prove that the 
person supplying the drink knew that the inebriate was a subject of the Act. 
Necessity to prove guilty knowledge would make conviction almost im- 
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possible. The absence of any minimum penalty will, however, prevent any 
grave injustice being done to any person who may, in ignorant good faith, 
supply the drunkard with drink. By the sixth section, should it be found 
necessary, the order of committal may be varied, renewed, or rescinded, by 
the Judge, Master in Lunacy, or Magistrate, who made it; or by the 
Supreme Court in its lunacy jurisdiction ; or by a Judge thereof in chambers. 
By the ninth section, any inebriate who escapes from an institution, or from 
the attendant under whom he has been placed, may be arrested and re¬ 
turned to his former custody. The tenth section says : ‘ It shall also be the 
duty of all police officers or constables to assist the person under whose 
care an inebriate has been placed by an order under this Act to compel the 
inebriate to comply with the direction of such order.’ By section twelve, 
it is provided that no proceedings under the Act shall be published, except 
by the permission of the Judge or Magistrate adjudicating. This was 
inserted to prevent annoyance being caused to the family or relatives of the 
inebriate by unauthorized and unnecessary publicity. In Section 1 power 
is given, in cases where medical treatment may be advisable, to place 
a drunkard under control in his own house or that of a friend, or in a 
public or private hospital for twenty-eight days. By the Act authority is 
given to manage the estate of any inebriate, and to charge it with the cost 
of his treatment. It will thus be seen that persons sufficiently related to an 
inebriate to be legitimately interested in his reform and well-being have 
ample power to do so if they choose to make use of the law. The procedure 
I would recommend for the control of an inebriate would vary in accordance 
with his monetary position, and possibly other circumstances.” The whole 
article is suggestive, and merits careful study. 


“ Our Children’s Health at Home and at School,” edited by Charles E. 
Hecht, M.A. (published by the National Food Reform Association, 
178, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 1912 ; Price 5s. net), consists of 
the Report of a Conference on Diet and Hygiene in Public, Secondary, and 
Private Schools, held during May last in the Guildhall of the City of London. 
Together with Dietaries, Press References, Correspondence, and Other 
Additional Matter. The volume is of exceptional value, and deals with 
subjects of vital importance to the youth of the nation. We strongly 
advise all our readers to procure a copy of this really remarkable collection 
of opinions and record of experiences. In regard to the use of alcohol in 
schools, Dr. Clement Dukes, Hon. Consulting Physician to Rugby 
School, says : “ As alcohol should be conspicuous by its absence from 
school, I shall not occupy time in its discussion, for I hold that no alcohol 
should be given to youth in any form or at any time, except as a remedy 
in sickness, and then rarely.” In regard to this view, the Rugby Observer 
says : “This statement will create no surprise, but it is worth quoting to 
show how we progress. In ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays ’ there is a diverting 
description of a riotous Saturday night in the School House Hall. East 
describes it in advance of Tom Brown, telling him, among other things : 
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‘ We take our tables, and the big boys sit round and drink beer—double 
allowance on Saturday nights.’ The boys frequented the taverns, too, and 
in the same memorable chapter there is the great oration of ‘ Old Brooke,’ 
who remarked: ‘ Then there’s fuddling about in the public-houses and 
drinking bad spirits and punch and such rot-gut stuff. That won’t make 
good drop-kicks or chargers of you, take my word for it. You get plenty 
of beer here, and that’s enough for you ; and drinking isn’t fine or manly.’ 
Arnold’s rule saw the end of the beer-drinking, and such reproof as * Old 
Brooke’s ’ is no longer needed in School House Hall.” 


Doubtless many of our readers will be interested in the Stansfeld 
Trust, the Trustees including Miss A. Leigh Brown; the Lady Emmott ; 
W. H. Dickinson, Esq., J.P., D.L., M.P.; the Hon. Mrs. Fordham; 
G. W. Johnson, Esq., G.M.G.; W. S. B. McLaren, Esq., M.P.; Sir Charles 
J. Tarring, J.P.; Miss M. J. Shaen ; and Dr. Helen Wilson. The Hon. 
Treasurer is the Lady Emmott (30, Ennismore Gardens, London, S.W.), 
and the Hon. Secretary is Miss E. C. Harvey (16, Mays Hill Road, Shortlands, 
Kent). This Trust was founded in 1896, with subscriptions received from 
women in different parts of the United Kingdom, as a testimonial to the 
late Right Hon. Sir James Stansfeld. The objects are to promote the 
equality of men and women before the law of the land ; to diffuse a know¬ 
ledge of the position of women as compared with men under that law, and 
as it might become under any suggested alterations of it; and in regard to 
the relations of the sexes to maintain their equal responsibility to one and 
the same moral law. Under the Trust deed various means may be 
employed to promote these objects. The appointment of a scrutineer to 
examine and report upon Parliamentary Bills, so that nothing affecting the 
legal status of women shall pass into law unobserved, has been, in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of Sir James Stansfeld, the means adopted. Miss 
E. V. M. Taylor reports on all public and private Parliamentary Bills 
wherein men and women are differently dealt with. She also reports on 
Bills dealing with subjects that are of special interest to women, and on all 
Bills relating to children and education, and adds information concerning 
the progress of Bills through both Houses. The scrutineer reads these 
Bills as soon as they are printed, and her reports on them are posted to 
subscribers, so that whenever a question is likely to come on in Parliament 
bearing on work in which they are interested, they may be prepared to 
take action as they may see fit. The terms of subscription lor the reports 
issued during the sessions are six shillings and sixpence for each individual 
or society, and five shillings for each branch which receives the reports 
through a parent society. The Trustees are satisfied that this work is 
appreciated by the subscribers to the reports, and that it only needs to be 
more widely known to be welcomed by all workers in social reform, who 
have learned by experience the difficulty of repealing or amending legisla¬ 
tion. Increased funds are greatly needed to enable the work to be carried 
on efficiently. Further donations to the Trust fund, or subscriptions for 
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copies of the Scrutineer’s Reports, will be welcomed from men and women 
alike, and should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Miss E. C. Harvey, 
16, Mays Hill Road, Shortlands, Kent. 


Social workers will also be interested in the Co-operative Housing 
Society for Educated Working Women (Residences, Limited). The 
object for which the Company has been formed is to provide good 
residential accommodation for educated women workers who are employed 
in professions and businesses, and small but suitable premises in a central 
locality have been acquired, and, if it is found that the scheme meets 
with success, the movement will be extended at the first available oppor¬ 
tunity. The undertaking is intended mainly for the benefit of those who 
use the residences, and therefore it is not to be regarded solely as a 
money-making concern, although it is confidently expected that when once 
established it will earn good profits, and it is proposed that the maximum 
dividend to be paid on the capital shall not exceed 5 per cent, per annum ; 
the balance being set aside to provide a reserve fund for extending and im¬ 
proving the operations of the Company. The supporters of the movement 
hold that there is a great and urgent need for such residences for women 
workers, as the number of educated women now employed in nearly every 
business and office as well as in Government Departments is enormous, 
and is growing larger every day ; while the available housing accommoda¬ 
tion, at prices suitable to the income earned, is not increasing in proportion 
to the demand, and in consequence there are literally thousands who have 
to put up with wretched accommodation or pay more than their salary will 
warrant. That there is a great need for residences similar to those 
provided by the Company is shown by the fact that the few houses already 
in existence are always full, and that the number of applicants is always 
far in excess of the supply. Good instances of this are shown in the case of 
Brabazon and Hopkinson Houses and others, all of which are more than 
paying their way. It is proposed to make the charges as low as possible, and 
the prices will range from 15s. 6d. to 25s. per week, inclusive of plain board, 
but arrangements will be made whereby meals may be had singly or by the 
day. In addition it is proposed to charge a nominal subscription for non¬ 
resident members, as well as midday dinner and rest members. Those 
desirous of obtaining further particulars should send a stamped addressed 
envelope to the Managing Director and Secretary, 7 and 9, Millman Street, 
Great Ormond Street, W.C. 


The Duty and Discipline Movement is one which deserves the 
sympathy and support of all workers for moral advancement and social 
betterment. The object of the movement is to counteract the lack of 
adequate moral training and discipline, the effects of which are so apparent 
in these days amongst many British children, both in rich as well as in 
poor homes, and which constitutes, in the opinion of many, a serious 
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danger to society, and threatens the security and well-being of the nation. 
The Duty and Discipline Movement in its campaign against juvenile indiscipline 
deals with principles , not with methods. The volume of “ Essays on Duty and 
Discipline ” (London : Cassell and Co. ; price 3s. net) gives a good idea of 
the aim of the supporters of the Movement. Full particulars will be sent 
on application to the Hon. Secretary, 117, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


The Mother Superior of the Inebriate Home, Spelthorne S. Mary 
(licensed under the Inebriates Act) at Bedfont, Feltham, Middlesex, has 
sent us a copy of the Thirty-third Annual Report of the Institution, and 
also a suggestive brochure, “Some Account of that Method of Treating 
Inebriety which Recognizes it to be a Disease of Body, Soul, and Spirit.” 


The Fourteenth International Congress against Alcoholism is to be held 
next year in Milan from Monday, September 22, to Sunday, September 28, 
1913. Dr. Ferrari Francisco of Milan is acting as Hon. Secretary, and 
will be glad to supply particulars to those desirous of attending or taking 
part in the Congress. 


As we go to press we have received advance sheets of a remarkable work 
entitled, “Fifty Doctors against Alcohol: A Call to National Defence.” It 
is published by the Brotherhood Publishing House, Holborn Hall, London, 
W.C. The volume consists of the addresses delivered last year by a 
number of representative medical practitioners attending the Birmingham 
meeting of the British Medical Association. Among the communications 
are pronouncements from Sir Thomas Clouston, Sir Victor Horsley, Sir 
Alexander Simpson, Professor William Carter, Professor Murdoch Cameron, 
Professor Sims Woodhead, Professor J. B. Hellier, Dr. David Barcroft, Mr. 
T. H. Bickerton, Mr. C. J. Bond, Dr. E. Vipont Brown, Dr. R. C. Buist, 
Mr. Charles W. Cathcart, Dr. W. A. Chappie, Dr. J. Alfred Codd, Dr. 
William Collier, Dr. George A. Crace-Calvert, Dr. Edward Dingley, 
Mr. W. McAdam Eccles, Dr. Olive Elgood, Mr. Arthur Evans, Surgeon- 
General Evatt, Dr. J. Tylor Fox, Dr. Sarah Gray, Dr. A. T. Holdsworth, 
Dr. T. Bulkeley Hyslop, Dr. Robert Jones, Dr. Eleanor Lowry, Mr. G. 
Brownlie McKendrick, Dr. C. Killick Millard, Dr. James Miller, Dr. 
Elizabeth J. Moffett, Mr. George Morgan, Dr. Mary Murdoch, Dr. A. B. 
Olsen, Mr. Herbert J. Paterson, Dr. Basil Price, Dr. R. A. Reeve, Dr. 
W. L. Reid, Dr. James Ritchie, Mr. Horace Rose, Dr. Thomas Rushbrooke, 
Dr. A. W. Russell, Dr. R. J. Ryle, Dr. Mary Sturge, Dr. E. Claude Taylor, 
Dr. Crawford Treasure, Dr. Henton White, Dr. Owen Williams, Dr. Bagster 
Wilson, and Dr. Stacey Wilson. 
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ALCOHOLISM AND TUBERCULOSIS.* 

BY HERBERT RHODES, M.B. 

A GREAT deal has been written upon the subject of alcoholism, 
and also a great deal on the subject of tuberculosis, and much 
has been said and written about the relation of these two abnor¬ 
malities. I have to thank Professor Sims Woodhead, Dr. T. N. 
Kelynack, Dr. Holitscher, and many other kind friends for much 
literature and other help in this research. 

For the purpose of this discussion I am regarding any absti¬ 
nence, short of total abstinence, as alcoholism. While a great 
deal has been said and much written on the relationship of 
tuberculosis and alcoholism, little real scientific work has been 
done, and few reliable statistics are available. I think this is, 
perhaps, because the classification of cases and causes bristles 
with apparently insurmountable difficulties. Each individual 
case has to be examined separately. Did the alcoholism precede 
the tuberculosis, or was it vice versa ? Was tuberculosis due 
directly to the weakened resistance, or lowered vitality, caused 
by alcoholism, or did it arise from carelessness of the alcoholic 
who exposes himself to infection, cold, damp, and other con¬ 
ditions, predisposing him to a lapse into disease? Are alcohol 
and the tubercle bacillus alone ever the cause .‘of tuberculosis, 
or does alcoholism alter case-incidence and mortality only in a 
secondary way ? It seemed to me a profitable line of research to 

* A Paper introductory to a discussion before the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety, at its Autumn Meeting, Tuesday, October 8, 1912, held in the 
rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 
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take a list of the etiological factors in tuberculosis, and then to 
consider the bearing of alcoholism on each factor. 


THE CAUSES OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

We learn from the tuberculosis expert that among the pre¬ 
disposing causes of tuberculous invasion are the following: Over¬ 
crowding and impure air, physical overwork, mental overstrain, 
anxiety, under-feeding, improper and unsuitable food, and a 
certain constitutional lack of resistance to the tubercle bacillus 
on the part of the tissues. The exciting cause in each case is the 
tubercle bacillus, whether inhaled or inoculated, or, as in the 
vast majority of cases, swallowed. 

As we are told by Naegeli of Zurich that 98 per cent, of 
people over fourteen years of age have a tuberculous lesion 
somewhere, we may assume that almost every adult carries 
within him the exciting cause of tuberculosis, and these small 
enemies are always at hand, ready to attack him when his 
vitality is lowered, particularly when those special predisposing 
causes are present. 

What are the causes of overcrowding and impure air ? They 
are many, but it becomes at once apparent to those who know 
anything of the social conditions under which the poorer class 
lives that alcohol is the chief cause of poverty and overcrowding. 

I personally believe that the dependents of a certain widely 
distributed class of alcoholic are more likely to suffer from 
tuberculosis than the alcoholic himself, because, in the first 
place, he is self-indulgent, careless certainly, but less careless 
about himself than about his relations and friends; he is unlikely 
to overwork himself; he finds his pleasures outside his stuffy 
room; and he does not worry. Take the case of a man who con¬ 
sumes a couple of quarts of four-ale per diem, and who spends 
about 4s. a week on drink alone. He would call himself very 
moderate, no doubt. In what way is that alcoholic indulgence 
going to affect his organism, and under what conditions does he 
live ? He has a wage of, say, 24s. a week, a wife, and two or 
three children; they are crowded into two smallish rooms, and 
have rather less fresh air, food, and clothing, and more anxiety, 
than they would have if 24s. instead of 20s. were spent on the 
general household expenses. But the man himself drinks his ale 
in a bar where the floor is covered with sawdust, and with a 
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door always opening and shutting. He spends his spare time 
there, and so gets plenty of fresh air; he eats well, and sleeps 
well, and does not worry, or work too hard, or too well for that 
matter, all because the alcohol is sufficient to dull his finer per¬ 
ceptions and critical faculties, and not sufficient to cause any 
material deterioration in the quality of his mucous membranes, 
either of stomach or bronchial tubes. 

But take the city clerk with a larger wage, a more genteel 
ambition, but similar desires and appetites. He spends almost 
the same proportion of his income on alcoholic liquor, but his 
abode is larger, there is more fresh air at home, and, possibly, 
more food and clothing ; and he drinks his beer, wine, or spirits 
in a warm, stuffy saloon bar, or in a smoky, ill-ventilated billiard 
or club room, and is exposed to reinfection every time he opens 
his mouth. Also he is probably a man of poor physique, 
the result of a sedentary, inactive life, and soon his worries are 
not relieved by a comparatively small dose of alcohol, and he 
takes more to drown his troubles and an occasional extra dose 
to deaden his sense of fatigue when there is extra work at the 
office ; so the etiological factors—bad air, overstrain, worry, and 
constitutional lack of resistance—all tend to make him fall a prey 
to the dread enemy inside him and its allies outside, continually 
ready to reinfect him. Suppose, also, that man develops an 
open tuberculous lesion in his lungs : he is careless and uncleanly, 
because he is ill and tired and alcoholic; therefore he makes 
it more likely that his children will get a large dose of bacilli, 
and assures their position in the 98 per cent, of infected adults, 
if he does not actually infect them with an acute pulmonary 
or general miliary tuberculosis. 

In some foreign countries, especially France,* alcohol is looked 
upon as a food, and there the ill-paid Parisian workman drinks 
wine and eats a little, instead of eating a good meal and drinking 
water, and so, although he may drink in the open air, he is 
lowering his vitality both by the action of the cold air on his 
skin filled with blood—the result of the physiological action of 
the alcohol he has taken—and also because he is half starved ; 
and in France we find the connection between alcohol and tuber¬ 
culosis more generally recognized and more definitely stated than 
anywhere else. 

* Letulle, M. : 11 Ber. VIII. Int. Cong. g. d. Alcoholismus,” p. 476. 
Vienna. 1901. 
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In Paris, where the houses are high and the population per 
square mile is four times as great as in London (the average 
number living in one house in Paris being 35 and in London 8), 
the mortality from tuberculosis is correspondingly greater, the 
figures being 43 to 17 per 10,000. 

The consumption of alcohol in London and New York has 
decreased largely in the years between 1884 and 1901, and with 
it the mortality from tuberculosis, from 3*12 per cent, to 2*34 in 
London, and 4*45 to 2*49 in New York; but in Paris,* where 
the consumption of alcohol has increased 11 per cent, in ten 
years, the mortality from tuberculosis has increased from 5’19 
to 5*46. 

On the other hand, the Imperial German Bureau of Statistics t 
comes to the conclusion that the alcoholic as a class suffers less 
from tuberculosis than the non-alcoholic. Perchance their alco¬ 
holics are open-air, beer-drinking, careless men, and the alcohol 
they take only tends to cause tuberculosis in their relatives and 
dependents. 

A. Pfegurier’s statistical inquiry into the ancestry of the 
350 phthisical patients attending the anti-tuberculous dispensary 
at Nice brings out facts which, I think, help the theories I have 
ventured to advance.:* He finds alcoholism of forefathers is more 
dangerous for descendants than is tuberculosis itself. The son 
of an alcoholic parent is more liable to contract tuberculosis than 
is the son of a phthisical parent who is not alcoholic. Families 
where the father was alcoholic showed considerably more tuber¬ 
culous daughters than sons. These fathers seemed to be advanced 
representatives of the class I tried to describe first. 


EXPERIMENTAL AND PATHOLOGICAL EVIDENCE. 

There are certain facts also regarding the action of alcohol on 
the tissues, directly weakening the resistance they are able to 
offer to Koch’s bacillus. Professors Sims Woodhead, Laitinen, 

* Le Matin, September 1, 1912, “ Administration of Indirect Taxes.” 

t Krankheits u. Sterblichkeitsverhaltnisse in der Ortskrankenkasse fur 
Leipzig u. Umgegend Untersuchen tlber den Einfluss von Geschlecht, Alter 
u. Beruf. Bearbeitet im Kaiserlicher Statistischen Amte, Bd. 1, Teil c., 
S. 190-198. 

I Pegurier, A.: “ Cong. Int. de la Tuberculose,” vol. i., p. 288. Paris : 
1905-1906. 
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Walter Kern, Achard, and others have performed experiments 
on alcoholized animals, and Laitinen’s results* especially seem 
to prove that quite small doses of alcohol render rabbits and 
guinea-pigs more susceptible to tuberculous infection than normal 
control animals, in the proportion of 40 per cent, to 20 per cent. 
Also 65 per cent, of the offspring of alcoholized mother guinea- 
pigs die when inoculated with tubercle bacilli, whereas only 
52 per cent, of the offspring of normal control animals die. 

Dr. Tatham’s often-quoted statistics t regarding the mortality 
from tuberculosis in different callings show that if the mean 
mortality is represented by 100 the mortality of those classed 
as brewers is 148, and as barmen 257. The first of these figures 
seems to me much more significant of the action of alcohol directly 
than the second. A brewery worker is well fed, well paid, and 
lives a more or less open-air life, while a barman works under 
the most unhygienic and often insanitary conditions ; he has long 
hours, often insufficient food, bad bacillus-laden air, and the con¬ 
stant temptation to overcome his feelings of fatigue and discomfort 
by recourse to the narcotic poison so ready to his hand; and so 
alcohol causes impure air, overwork, overfatigue, and over¬ 
crowding, and is shown statistically to produce a very high 
tuberculous mortality; yet even the brewer, with all his surround¬ 
ings hygienic and apparently opposed to the tubercle bacillus, 
has a mortality rate from tuberculosis higher by about 50 per 
cent, than the normal. Here seemingly is statistical proof that 
alcohol definitely produces our last predisposing cause of tuber¬ 
culosis, “ a certain constitutional lack of resistance to the tubercle 
bacillus on the part of the tissues.” 

Dr. Norman Porritt has been so kind as to draw my attention 
to a very important paper by Dr. Howship Dickinson, and to 
him I am indebted for this extract: 

“ In order to test what he terms * the mischievous fallacy * 
that alcohol drinkers are not liable to tuberculosis, Dr. Howship 
Dickinson examined the p.m. records of St. George’s for a period 
of thirty years. During that time 149 patients engaged in the 
drink trade died in St. George’s Hospital. Of these 61 had 
tuberculosis of the lung. Of 149 not concerned with the handling 

* Laitinen : Korrespondenz f. d. Deut. Med. Presse, No. 39, June, 1911. 
t See “TheDrink Problem,” edited by T. N. Kelynaek, p. 138. London : 
Methuen and Co. 1907. 
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of drink, 44 had tuberculosis of the lung (p.m. records). The 
alcohol-dealing patients suffered from tubercle in other parts 
of the body twice as often as those whose occupations were not 
concerned with alcohol. Thinking that the close confinement of 
those engaged in the alcohol trade might explain their greater 
liability to tuberculosis, Dr. Dickinson classified the cases under 
the heads of indoor and outdoor employment, and came defi¬ 
nitely to the conclusion * that there is no such preponderance of 
fresh air or the want of it in either case as to account for the 
very decided preponderance of tubercle under drink. ... We 
may therefore conclude, and that confidently, that alcohol pro¬ 
motes tubercle, and that not because it begets the bacilli, but 
because it impairs the tissues, and makes them ready to yield 
to the attacks of the parasites. “ Good store of fertile sherrie,” 
though it cannot supply the seed, manures the soil.’”* 

Dr. Kelynack, as far back as 1901, published some most 
important statistics regarding the effect of alcohol per se on the 
tuberculosis mortality. + He found, out of 10 fatal cases of 
peripheral neuritis caused by chronic alcoholism, 8, or 80 per 
cent., were the subjects of pulmonary tuberculosis, also out of 
3,053 medical cases he found 121 examples of alcoholic cirrhosis 
of the liver, and of these over 23 per cent, showed evidence of 
tuberculosis, and 10 per cent, died directly from consumption. 

Lancereauxi reports to the French Permanent Committee on 
Tuberculosis that, of 2,192 hospital cases of consumption, 1,229 
were the result of alcoholism, and Liebe gives the percentage of 
alcoholics in his sanatorium, which is in a gin-drinking district, 
as 40, while 27 per cent, used alcohol daily, and another 27 per 
cent, took very little, only 6 per cent, being total abstainers. 
This is not the experience of English and Swiss sanatorium 
statisticians: apparently most of the consumptives who are 
also alcoholics do not go to sanatoria. 

This seems an appropriate stage to discuss some statistics 
published in a study of extreme alcoholism in adults by 

* The words in inverted commas are quoted literally from Dr. Dickinson’s 
article. 

t Kelynack, T. N.: “ The Relation of Alcoholism to Tuberculosis," 
Edinburgh Medical Journal , September, 1901. 

X Lancereaux: See “ Economic and Moral Aspects of the Liquor 
Business," by Robert Bagnell, Ph.D. London : Funk and Wagnalla. 
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Dr. Heron.* * * § He finds that the death-rate from phthisis 
pulmonalis among female inebriates while under sentence is 
only half that of the total female population of England and 
Wales, and less than one-fourth of the death-rate of the class 
from which they are drawn. No doubt this is due, as he says, 
to the selection of cases and careful medical and sanitary super¬ 
vision in the inebriate home. For we find the chronic alcoholic 
who is tuberculous chiefly in the workhouse infirmary and Poor 
Law Sanatorium. 

Dr. Ralph Growleyt says in the phthisical wards of a Poor 
Law hospital the majority of the male patients will be found to 
have been heavy drinkers, and of adult male patients admitted 
into a Poor Law sanatorium for consumption 43*6 per cent, 
owned that they were heavy drinkers, 40*3 per cent, were classed 
as moderate drinkers, and 16*1 per cent, were teetotalers. Dr. 
Henschen gives 65 as the percentage of drinkers or drunkards 
among the phthisical patients in the workhouses of Denmark. 

Paul ReynierJ found that, after forty years of age, alcohol is 
responsible for 90 per cent, of all cases of tuberculosis of bones. 
In children and young persons with surgical tuberculosis there 
was always a family history of alcohol, rarely of tubercle. Wolff, 
who advocates moderate drinking in sanatoria, gives these 
statistics § : 

Male alcoholics 94 per cent, of the population. 

Female ,, 6 per cent. ,, ,, 

Male mortality from tuberculosis 64 per cent. 

Female „ „ „ 36 „ 

The obvious criticism here is that the statistics of alcoholism 
are not true for any district or country that I have been able to 
investigate, and the large number of tuberculous females is easily 
accounted for when we remember that P6gurier found that 
families where the father was alcoholic showed considerably 
more tuberculous daughters than sons. 

* Heron: “Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs, XVII.,” p. 21. London: 
Dulau and Co., Ltd. 1912. 

t See “The Drink Problem,” p. 205. London: Methuen and Co. 1907. 

I Reynier, P. : Bull, de rAcad. de Mkdicine, series Hi., vol. lviii., p. 407. 
1907. 

§ Liebe, G. : “ Beitrage z. Klinik d. Tuberkulose.” 
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To sum up. From 50 to 90 per cent, of poverty is caused by 
alcoholism. Poverty increases the mortality from tuberculosis 
nine times. Poverty leads to overcrowding, and overcrowding 
leads to a directly proportional increase in the mortality from 
tuberculosis. 

Alcohol weakens the resistance which animal tissues offer to 
the tubercle bacillus, as shown by experiments upon the lower 
animals, by pathological data in cases of death from definitely 
alcohol-produced diseases, and, lastly, while the mortality from 
tuberculosis is half as much again as normal in a trade (brewer) 
where practically the only etiological factor is exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities for alcoholic indulgence, in another trade (that of barman), 
where alcohol acts not only directly but also indirectly in causing 
overcrowding, overwork, bad air, overstrain, and continual 
opportunity for reinfection, the mortality is two and a half 
times the average. 

Having come so far, I think that one may assert with some 
confidence that it is proved that alcohol exerts a predisposing 
influence on the causation of tuberculosis both of the lungs and of 
the bones, and that it is a factor in the distribution of the tubercle 
bacillus where it is most likely to find a suitable nidus and suitable 
condition for its growth and welfare. 

Let us now consider the results of treatment. Is the man who 
takes alcohol, and who has phthisis pulmonalis, more or less likely 
to do well when carefully and rationally treated ? And is 
alcohol necessary in the treatment of patients suffering from 
tuberculosis ? 

In the Fourth Annual Report of the Henry Phipps Institute,* 
I find the patients who gave a history of alcoholism showed the 
largest percentage of disease arrested and also of unimprovement 
and death, showing that if an alcoholic does well he often does 
very well, and if he does badly he goes downhill fast—1*30 per 
cent, of alcoholics and 1*15 per cent, of non-alcoholics showed 
their disease arrested ; 72'54 per cent, of bad results for the alco¬ 
holic and 48*84 per cent, bad results for the non-alcoholic. 
These are figures from dispensary practice, but they are similar 
to those I have been able to collect from sanatoria. 

At the Queen Alexandra Sanatorium, Davos, a teetotal sana¬ 
torium by the way, my friend Dr. Noble tells me he has many 


* Flick, L. : Henry Phipps Institute Reports, p. 35, 1906-1907. 
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teetotallers and very few heavy drinkers, because his patients are 
carefully selected, chiefly from the professional classes. He 
speaks of three who had been heavy drinkers : one did exceed¬ 
ingly well, one did quite as well as the average teetotaller, and 
one did very badly. This seems to be the experience of most 
sanatorium heads with whom I have communicated. 

Professor Sims Woodhead, discussing Dr. Hare’s experience 
at the Norwood Inebriate Sanatorium, calls attention to the fact 
that as an alcoholic person loses his tolerance for alcohol during 
a period of abstinence, his general health improves to a very 
marked degree, so one would expect the alcoholist, who was not 
too far gone, to improve rapidly in a sanatorium. On the other 
hand, if his tissues were badly damaged by the alcohol, and the 
tuberculosis had obtained a firm hold on him, one would expect 
him to go downhill, whether he became a teetotaller or no. The 
figures of the Henry Phipps Institute over a series of years give 
an average of 72 per cent, among the alcoholics who do badly 
under treatment, and 51 per cent, of the non-alcoholics. 

Regarding alcohol as a remedial agent, opinions differ, and 
there seem to be no reliable statistics bearing definitely on this 
point: still I think I can give you some pretty definite experience 
from different more or less unbiassed sources. 

I wrote to several sanatorium doctors in England and else¬ 
where, and received the replies which I will read to you. The 
writers are practically all themselves non-abstainers, I believe. 

Dr. Noble, Resident Physician at the Queen Alexandra Sana¬ 
torium, Davos, writes: “We do not go into the history very 
carefully with regard to these points, only classifying our cases 
as ‘T.T.,’ ‘moderate,’ and ‘excessive,’ but of the last-named 
class we have to form our own opinion, as no one admits the 
amount to be excessive. 

“ 1. More than half our patients are T.T., or so nearly so as to 
count as such—that is, that 90 per cent, of our women are quite 
T.T., and certainly more than 10 per cent, of our men, and the 
rest, owing to our class of patients being picked from amongst 
school-teachers, parsons, clerks, etc., are practically all very 
moderate drinkers ; so that the answer to question one is that 
our statistics would go to show that phthisis is more frequent in 
T.T.s, or nearly so, than in moderate drinkers. This is probably 
erroneous, and is due to our regulations about admission. 
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Opinion formed by myself—that a glass of beer with meals or 
occasional glass of wine has no effect on incidence. 

“2. The Q.A.S. is a teetotal sanatorium, so that all our cases 
are treated teetotally. My opinion is that under these circum¬ 
stances both the very moderate and T.T. cases do equally well. 
Of the three cases who have been immoderate drinkers, and who 
have been under my care, one did very well indeed, one did quite 
as well as the ordinary cases, and one (who had been a regular 
tippler and fast liver) went to the bad very quickly, which shows 
nothing conclusive. I think the reason is that when the cases are 
taken away from the drink and treated teetotally, they do better 
than the ordinary run of cases, provided that the excessive drinking 
has not caused fatty or cirrhotic changes in heart or liver. 

“ 3. Alcohol is never useful in treatment, except in very small 
doses with meals as an appetizer, and may in this manner be 
used in all stages, even haemorrhagic. Beer is probably the best 
appetizer ; women generally like port wine.” 

Dr. Burton Fanning, of Norwich, writes: 

“ 1. It is admitted by all that intemperance conduces towards 
pulmonary tuberculosis. In a large proportion of alcoholic 
diseases of other organs, tuberculosis affects the lungs before 
the end. 

“ 2. Drinkers as a class do not respond favourably to treat¬ 
ment for pulmonary tuberculosis. 

“ 3. According to my experience, alcohol is scarcely ever 
needed in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. Rarely 
very small amounts taken at meal-times assist appetite and 
digestion. 

“4. Pulmonary tuberculosis is certainly more common in 
families where there has been alcoholism.” 

Dr. Crace-Calvert, Medical Director of the Vale of Clwyd 
Sanatorium in North Wales, writes: “Very few of my patients 
(men) are total abstainers; most I should class as moderate 
drinkers, and some as excessive. Of the women most would be 
either total abstainers or very moderate drinkers. I have not 
noticed much difference between abstainers and moderate 
drinkers, as regards the effect of treatment; but immoderate 
drinkers nearly always do badly, and most of them get a fairly 
acute or active type of disease, and show very little tendency to 
recover or attempt at recovery. I do not think that alcohol 
is ever useful in treatment. Personally I never use it in treat- 
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ment, and think that if anything it does harm, especially in the 
form of spirits. Light beer (lager beer) sometimes seems to help 
digestion, but not because of the alcohol in it.” 

Dr. Calvert, of the City Chest Hospital, writes : “ I am sure 
that drinkers do badly with tuberculosis—that drink in excess, 
by lowering the resistance, renders drinkers more likely to take 
tuberculosis, and by rendering the offspring less vigorous pre¬ 
disposes them to tuberculosis. I do not regard alcohol in 
moderation a bad thing. I don’t think it does harm, and may 
in some cases do good— e.g., as a stimulant to digestion and a 
stimulant to the appetite, and in emergencies as a stimulant to 
the circulation.” 

Dr. Vere Pearson, Resident Physician at the Mundesley 
Sanatorium, Norfolk, writes : “ I believe alcohol is often detri¬ 
mental to consumptives. I very seldom use it therapeutically 
myself. Immoderate drinkers are certainly less likely than ab¬ 
stainers to do well when affected by tuberculosis. So also are 
most so-called ‘moderate drinkers,’ for such are really usually 
‘ immoderates ’ in the eyes of most present • day medicos- 
I think alcoholism in the parent has very little influence upon 
any antenatal factors influencing the disposition to tuberculosis 
of the offspring.” 

Professor Saugman, of the Vejlefjord Sanatorium, Denmark, 
writes : “In certain cases I think that moderate doses of a good 
wine are useful in the treatment of tuberculosis, especially of 
bad appetite, as a light table wine, or for hectic fever for pre¬ 
venting the shiverings (warm grog or port wine); also for the 
treatment of night-sweating (as one to two coffee-spoons of brandy 
in milk). But in the great majority of cases I treat the consump¬ 
tives without alcohol.” 

Dr. Morland, Medical Director of the only entirely English 
sanatorium in Switzerland, Arosa, writes : “ I do not personally 
know anything about alcoholism in relation to tuberculosis worth 
the telling. As far as Swiss and German sanatoria are con¬ 
cerned, it is my sad experience that the commercial element 
tends to the fairly free exhibition of alcoholic fluids, and hence 
they are hardly the place for testing the theoretical side of the 
question. I am firmly convinced of the great danger of excess in 
alcohol during sanatorium treatment if the temptation is freely 
put in folks’ way; but probably the danger is not greater than 
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that of becoming self-centred, or a gossiper, or a back-biter, and 
a large part of my time is occupied in thinking of how best to 
employ these people. I see further that all the German papers, 
etc., on the subject allude to the English work on the subject, 
which is a sufficiently unusual attitude, and suggests that there 
is little of their own. You will remember that Dettweiler (I 
believe until his death) advocated the consumption of some 
ounces of spirits a day, and that Falkenstein Sanatorium had 
the village pub. conveniently situated within a few yards of its 
gates.” 

To sum up, all these men agree that much alcohol is harmful, 
a “little as an appetizer at meals,” a “little as a narcotic when 
there is fever and much auto-intoxication,” and that seems all. 
Are there not other drugs as beneficial and less harmful in their 
possibilities? As Vos* says, alcohol is itself a nerve poison, and 
doctors should avoid ordering it in tuberculosis when the nerves 
are already out of order, and when alcohol is a dangerous tempta¬ 
tion. Dettweiler tells us that the nervous system of a patient 
with tuberculosis is never normal. Two nerve poisons, one a 
narcotic, the other an irritant, do not necessarily counteract 
each other. 

I should like sometime to get figures spread over a number of 
years from such temperance sanatoria as those of Noble, Crace- 
Galvert, and Liebe, and compare them with the figures from 
Wolff’s and the Falkenstein Sanatorium. 

Liebe appeals to sanatorium doctors to send a man home cured 
not only of tuberculosis but also of the drink tendency. Out of 
252 discharged from his sanatorium, 78 (or 31 per cent.) remain 
total abstainers. This is better, as he says, than 100 per cent, 
moderate drinkers, for nowadays everyone is “ moderate.” 

The only two living advocates of the free use of alcohol in 
tuberculosis whom I have come across in my research are Wolfft 
and Latham. The first advocates drinking to keep the patients 
from being dull, and as a food, as a heart tonic, and to prevent 
night-sweats. Latham says in his book on pulmonary consump¬ 
tion, published in 1907, “ nothing but good results from the 

* B. H. Vos: Int. Monats. xur Erof der Alcoholismus, No. 12, 1911. 

t Wolff: “ Alcohol und Tuberkulose,” iv. 239-268. Hofrat Dr. Wol 
(Reiboldsgrtln). Brauer, 1905. 
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administration of large quantities [of alcohol] when fever is, 
present, so long as the pulse is becoming slower, appetite better, 
skin and tongue moister, and the patient quieter.” Just so: as 
long as your patient is able to cope with the two poisons, you 
need not knock off the one you have under complete control, 
because there is no doubt that the patient feels less discomfort, 
in fact feels less in every way when he is under the influence of 
such a powerful narcotic as alcohol. When I was a house 
physician at St. Bartholomew’s I used to order large doses of 
brandy for all patients with pneumonia, and I found they 
frequently recovered, and therefore thought that brandy was 
essential to the successful treatment of people with pneumonia. 
Later on I became resident medical officer at the London 
Temperance Hospital, and I treated pneumonia cases without 
alcohol, using ammonia, camphor, digitalis, etc. The percentage 
of recoveries was certainly no less, and I am sure there was 
nothing to choose between the severity of the disease in the two 
classes of cases. 

I spent about two years in various capacities at a large 
sanatorium at Clavadel, just above Davos, and I talked with all 
sorts of nationalities and conditions of consumptives and their 
doctors. I found the doctors unanimous in the opinion that 
alcohol was not necessary in treatment, and that those who took 
much during their treatment did not do so well as the very 
moderate drinker or total abstainer. Those patients who took 
a good deal of whisky and champagne as a rule did badly, not 
only because of the deleterious effects of their alcoholic indulgence, 
but also because they were the sort of people who could not keep 
the rules: they always wanted to shirk some part of the treat¬ 
ment, and were as a class erratic and unstable. I can now think 
of several who had every chance of getting on well, who came to 
the sanatorium with early and not very grave lesions, and who 
always seemed to be losing ground as the result of some indis¬ 
cretion, suffering from recurrent attacks of bronchitis, and so on. 

I only remember one patient who really did well, although he 
had been very alcoholic before he came to Clavadel. He was 
an Austrian law student, and his first experience of phthisis was 
a sharp haemorrhage while he lay in the gutter which bordered 
his road home from a student party. He hadn’t very much lung 
disease, and he took what he considered a very moderate amount 
of beer and no wines or spirits while he was under treatment, 
and made a very good recovery. 
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But I am sure it is a fact that a little spirit or fairly strong wine 
does help to soothe one and lessen the discomfort arising from 
fever, bronchitis, auto-inoculation, and neurasthenia, which render 
so many consumptives miserable, even when they are doing 
fairly well; perhaps it also weakens the resistance of the tissues 
and prolongs the period necessary for regaining health. Certainly 
there is a very definite danger in these small narcotic doses which 
are so pleasant, so soothing, so insidious, and so damnable in 
their moral and eventually in their physical effects. 
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ALCOHOL AND MODERN LIFE.* 

BY J. LIONEL TAYLER, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

SO much has of late been written about alcohol, so much that 
is wise and unwise, that there is real danger lest familiarity may 
tend to make us indifferent, and that we may feel that as so much 
has been done it is only a matter of time for the rest to be accom¬ 
plished. Or from time to time we may hear of some slight 
change in scientific opinion, and wrongly think that there is more 
doubt on this subject than is the case. What is probably most 
needed to-day is a statement of what alcohol actually is ; of its 
scientific place among other drugs, its action on the human body, 
and, in the coming changes of modern life, to ask what ought to 
be our attitude towards its influence. 

Alcohol, or alcohols, for there are a great many different kinds 
of alcohol, are all rather choky-smelling substances, the colour of 
water—that is, colourless—having a hot, but otherwise tasteless, 
flavour. Nothing else. In themselves they have neither a 
pleasant look, a pleasant smell, nor a pleasant taste. The colours 
of wines come mostly from grapes, white and red. The flavour 
of the fresh ripe grape is a subtler, more delicate flavour than 
wine ; the alcohol only coarsens and sharpens it. Even with 
beer the bitter taste comes from the hops, and the gassy flavour 
of champagne comes from gases in solution. The warm, choky 
flavour is alcoholic, nothing else. Some ethers, etc., that are 
formed sometimes in alcoholic fermentation have, in addition, a 
pineapple odour and taste, but, in the main, the warm, choky 
character is the distinctive one of alcohol. 

* A portion of an address delivered before the National Unitarian 
Temperance Association Conference, 1912. The complete address can now 
be obtained in booklet form from the Secretary, Mr. E. F. Cowlin, 
40, Marler Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E. Price 3d. 
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Yet the finest grape-juice that is unfermented, the best bitter 
beverage that contains no alcohol, does not attract a man or 
woman used to it, and, though very few people like it at first, 
any beverage that does contain one of these choky-smelling, 
warm-tasting, colourless substances is liked. Why is this ? 
Because alcohols are drugs having drug characteristics which 
begin to act almost immediately upon our minds, and it is these 
alone which make us feel the fascination of their power. 

Alcohols are drugs that act upon every tissue in the body, but 
no one values them for this action; used in excess, nervous, 
digestive, respiratory, and circulatory—as well as muscular 
tissues—all become diseased; but the distinctive feature of 
alcohols is their action upon the mind. As such, they are 
nerve drugs, and with other nerve drugs they must therefore 
be compared. 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL COMMONLY MISUNDERSTOOD. 

I will only enumerate the chief difficulties in the recognition of 
the truth in regard to this matter. 

1. The Historic Difficulty .—With the growth of knowledge, 
diseased states, formerly believed to be similar, or even of identi¬ 
cal nature, are now often known to be the result of separate, 
direct, and indirect causes. Thus typhus fever was confused 
with typhoid fever, and in like manner true alcoholic gout, or 
“ rich man’s gout,” as it was called, was confused with rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis, an exposure disease, which was thought to be “ poor 
man’s gout.” These diseases are quite different, but because both 
cause disfiguration of the joints they were believed to be the same. 
Hence arose that curious view, the rich man has gout because 
he takes too much alcohol, the poor man because he takes too 
little; the only path of safety, therefore, is in the moderate daily 
use of alcohol, so that the extremes of abstinence and indulgence 
can be avoided. When it was discovered that “poor man’s gout ” 
is not gout, this neatly-rounded argument, of course, fell to the 
ground, and men no longer tried to keep to a moderate course 
from fear of the real Scylla of excess and the imaginary Charybdis 
of abstinence. Further, the relation of alcohol to pneumonia, 
consumption, and other states was not seen, as diseases were not 
diagnosed with sufficient clearness to separate alcoholic from 
non-alcoholic causation. 
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2. Direct and Indirect Alcoholic Effects. —That alcoholic beverages 
cause drunkenness has been probably known for several thousands 
of years, because the state of drunkenness comes on during, or 
just after, the swallowing of the liquid, but degenerations of 
tissue, which are gradual and insidious, have only been recently 
proved to be due to alcoholic influence. Evils due to alcohol were 
thus first put down to other habits and conditions of life. 

3. Changes in Social Habits. —Because manual workers were 
once too poor to take either wines, spirits, or beer (except on rare 
occasions), and were also uneducated, it was once true, as 
Sydenham stated, “ that more wise men than fools have gout,” 
but, as at the present time the manual worker is better paid and 
spends much on beer, and the mind worker has become much 
more abstemious, this relation of mental power to gout no longer 
exists, and we see now that there is no causal relation between 
gout and mental capacity, though there is certainly a relationship 
between gout and incapacity. For about the last five centuries 
in Great Britain the legislative problem of alcohol has become an 
increasingly severe problem, not wholly on account of alcoholic 
excess, but in part, because advancing civilization demands 
increasing sobriety. This is a very important fact. 

4. The growth of town life, with its increasing mind-strain and 
the diminished opportunity for physical exercise, as well as the 
increased prevalence of the public-house, and its change from an 
inn to a drinking-bar character, has made alcoholic excess a more 
serious and noticeable evil than in earlier periods of civilization. 
And the ability to manufacture spirits, a medieval discovery, has 
exaggerated the evils of drinking, while the chemical impurities 
resorted to in brewing, wines and spirit manufacture, have still 
further added to evils already extreme. 

5. Alcohol, like other narcotic drugs, has a very puzzling 
action. Most comparable drugs are consistently stimulating or 
depressing, or have some other constant characteristic. Alcohol 
appears to stimulate first, and paralyze only when larger doses 
are taken. 

This favoured the belief that small doses were beneficial and 
large ones harmful, and seemed to confirm the view of “ rich 
man’s” and “ poor man’s gout,” that the moderate use of alcohol 
was right. We now know that alcohol is a paralyzer only, and 
that its stimulant action is a misreading of its effects. It would. 
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of course, be a miracle if the same drug acting on the same tissues 
could produce by its one action two opposite results. 

6. Its so-called “preservative action” made it appear to be 
a check to bad influences. We now know that it preserves dead 
animals and vegetable tissue by destroying living organisms 
(bacteria) that would affect these. There is at the present time 
strong evidence for believing that all living tissue has its resistance 
lowered by alcoholic influence. The abandonment in surgery of 
alcohol is, in this respect, the most remarkable fact. 

7. Alcohol, like other narcotics, arouses a fictitious feeling of 
well-being, which for many years was mistaken for a real increase 
in mental and physical capacity. Exactly the same feeling exists in 
the early and later stages of general paralysis of the insane, a disease 
that terminates fatally in about two years. 

8. Like all narcotics, it creates a powerful craving, so that 
alcoholic beverages are preferred to non-alcoholic, and the 
narcotic habit once acquired is seldom abandoned. For these 
reasons its pleasures have been insisted upon and its evils 
overlooked. 

Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise. 

The writer in Proverbs was more scientifically true in this than 
he could have known. 

THE ACTION OF NARCOTIC DRUGS. 

Drugs seemingly stimulating in small doses, certainly para¬ 
lyzing in large, are in reality devolutional paralyzers, acting in 
the inverse order of healthy development, and affecting our 
highest powers first and most seriously. 

Evolution. —(1) Before birth the unborn child lives a vegetative 
life, almost free from movement and sensation ; (2) after birth the 
child learns to understand the relation of its sensations to each 
other, and to talk, walk, and write; (3) as it leaves childhood 
behind, it becomes during the period of pubescence, conscious of 
the bodily, appetite side of its personality ; (4) during adolescence 
and youth, mind, ideals, and aims become the ascendant in¬ 
fluences of life; (5) and with full maturity comes the completed 
consciousness of individuality, and powers of self-control and 
criticism, which should continue to advance into extreme old 
age. 
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Devolution, as seen in narcotics and as a result of disease. The 
reversal of evolutional life. (1) Powers of self-control weakened 
or destroyed (the so-called stimulant stage); (2) ideals of the 
mind weakened or destroyed, leaving appetites ascendant; (3) 
muscular and sensory inco-ordination ; (4) loss of consciousness 
and muscular paralysis ; (5) paralysis of life functions and death. 

There are complete and incomplete narcotics, and one complete 
devolutional disease is known—general paralysis of the insane— 
the most fatal and perhaps the most terrible of all diseases, 
destroying life in about two or more years. There are imperfect 
devolutional diseases, of which locomotor ataxia, corresponding 
to the stage of muscular inco-ordination and covering only this 
period, is one. 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 

First Stage. Loss of Higher Self-Control. The So-Called Stimulant 
Stage. —The imagination is freed from control, the feelings express 
themselves briskly, unfettered thoughts come and go without 
restraint, “and the condition of exhilaration, with tendency to 
loquacity, which is one of the earliest and most constant results 
of imbibing small quantities of alcohol ” is manifested. The ego 
becomes more dominant, there “ is a loss of the sense of aware¬ 
ness of surroundings,” and “ impulsive instead of deliberate 
critical action ” takes place. The man or woman is for all these 
reasons more sociable, particularly on account of his lowered 
standard of criticism, which, beyond this, give him a certain 
pleasurable unity with his surroundings, the result perhaps of a 
less sharply-defined sense of personality, as may be seen in more 
primitive races of men. Perhaps, also, as a result of a lower 
critical power and his greater impulsiveness, he is moved to acts 
of generosity that are foolish. His egoism in its early stage leads 
him to a certain pride in himself, which is sometimes very 
noticeable in men otherwise modest, and who are quite moderate 
men, in their after-dinner speeches, and this is accompanied by a 
slight dandy feeling, often in slightly bad taste. There is quick¬ 
ness of reaction to laughter seen in the numerous after-dinner 
jokes, which are so seldom reported next day, and also to senti¬ 
mentality that is not too much overdone, and a jest that suggests 
a coarse idea, but does not actually express it, is seldom disliked. 
Even a small quantity of alcohol has some or all of these effects, 
as an abstaining diner can easily verify for himself when placed 
among non-abstainers. The sense of restraint disappears, and 
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the same individual reacts on a slightly and sometimes a much 
lower mental plane after than before dinner, is less critical and 
less disposed to concentrated serious thought, and is perhaps 
amused by a sense of buffoonery or horse-play if not too pro¬ 
nounced, or merely by the unexpected, which, in his ordinary 
state of mind, would leave him untouched, or perhaps a little dis¬ 
gusted. Yet the diner is only very indirectly aware of the 
change. To what extent this deterioration of character is a 
permanent one in the regular moderate drinker it is difficult to 
say, but some of the loss of youthful ideals in the middle-aged, 
more prevalent in men, who, on an average, still drink more 
regularly than women, may be due to this cause. 

As in general paralysis of the insane, the change is unnoticed 
by the patient, who often erroneously believes that the more 
commonplace outlook is higher than his earlier aspirations, and, 
with some justice, that this commonplaceness is more practical. 
This commonplaceness of character certainly bears some relation 
to varying alcoholic temptations in different occupations, but 
more than that cannot be asserted with truth. It is, of course, 
well known that sharp business transactions and the temptations 
of an evil life are rendered less repulsive by the influence of 
alcohol, but the quantities taken under these conditions are 
usually larger, and may be very large indeed. 

A careful comparison of this stage with that of the general 
paralytic shows both the extraordinary similarity and also, as 
one would expect, some differences. The alcoholic is more 
aware of his condition than the paralytic, and the sociability of 
the former is more limited and less egoistic than the geniality and 
talkativeness of the latter, but the same manifestations occur, 
only are more coarsely outlined in the diseased state than in the 
temporary slight indulgence. 

Second Stage. Loss of Higher Ideals. Appetites Ascendant. —It 
is usual to classify patients in this second stage into four groups 
—the lachrymose, hilarious, pugnacious, and sensual types, and 
this classification partly depends on the nearly complete loss of 
self-control now manifested, and the dominant assertiveness of 
the most powerful lower feeling in the individual, the higher 
feelings being paralyzed. The patient is now beginning to feel 
uneasy in his or her state, and while the drug gives confidence, 
the saner feeling still remaining, prompts in all types in this stage 
to an attitude of suspicion towards others, which very easily 
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passes to hostility or rather fulsome friendship. This suspicious 
attitude is certainly much less, but not absent, in the general 
paralytic. Egoism now finds an outlet in pompous phraseology 
and uncontrolled loquacity, in increased gesticulation, desire for 
frequent handshaking, or if in pugnacious form frequent threaten- 
ings with the fist, or tears or laughter, with words that are 
becoming confused, incoherent, and sometimes meaningless, 
bordering on insanity in their absurdity. This is a peculiarly 
dangerous state of alcoholism, as there is only very slight 
muscular defect, and this is accompanied by a “ subjective sense 
of increased power,” which is at times strangely threatening, 
even to one who is in frequent contact with such cases, and, like 
the impulsive tendency in the general paralytic, may be the 
cause of homicidal or suicidal violence, or of grave moral crimes. 

This stage is of great interest from another aspect. I am not 
aware that chronic alcoholism as a permanent bodily and mental 
condition ever passes beyond this. A patient may die of some 
local disorder like liver or heart trouble, or from pneumonia, but 
the alcoholic does not pass like the general paralytic permanently 
into the third and fourth stages. As a chronic condition, he 
remains largely in the second stage, and, as such, the four types, 
the hilarious, pugnacious, lachrymose, and sensual, remain as 
peculiarly fixed memories in anyone who has had much experi¬ 
ence of drunken homes and their inmates. 

One of the most marked distinctions between the first and the 
second stages is the growing indifference to personal appearance 
in the later condition. As the effect of alcohol becomes manifest, 
the man or woman loses all desire to present a respectable ap¬ 
pearance, and in either a momentary yielding in a single night’s 
indulgence, or in the chronic habitual state, takes up an attitude 
in this respect of defiant indifference to his fellow-men, but 
again, unlike the general paralytic, he is, to some extent, aware 
of his moral fall, but, of course, very much less so than a sober 
man would be. 

In chronic cases, too, the home not merely begins to suffer but 
is actually swept away : no old associations at this point will save 
any piece of furniture or jewellery from the pawnshop, and food 
and warmth are sacrificed, so that what was once a home 
becomes a bare destitute shelter. I have never seen complete 
destitution, not necessarily poverty, of this nature without 
alcohol as a principal cause. Something of the old home is 
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always kept back, even in the severest stress of adversity in 
sober people. But in the alcoholic home, even when a regular 
weekly income is assured, there may be nothing, in extreme 
cases, except sacking and wooden empty sugar-boxes to lie 
upon and use for seats, and tables associated with uncleanliness 
that without seeing may be difficult to imagine. The connection 
between destitution and alcoholism, and other narcotic states, is 
a point worthy of serious attention, for its reality is unques¬ 
tionable. 

During this second period in the constant drinker, gout, indi¬ 
gestion, and delirium tremens begin to appear, and one notices 
boots that are large and cut open for deformed painful feet, the 
utterly neglected person, the face either red and lined, or pale 
with nose inflamed and covered with large spots, the voice thick 
and indistinct, the trembling hand, and the shuffling walk, and a 
peculiar lifeless look of face, smooth and flaccid. 

The man or woman in this stage is lost and abandoned, and 
though perhaps not consistently miserable, has fits of mental 
terror, which perhaps no one but a narcotized person knows the 
strength of, and a sense of degradation which is evident in a 
constant slight cringing attitude that is always present, even in 
defiant and rebellious moods. 

Third Stage of Muscular and Sensory Inco-ordination in Acute Alco¬ 
holism only. —The slurred speech, the shuffling walk, the staring 
eye pass into complete failure, mumbling instead of talking, 
staggering gait, eyes that see dimly, and the things that are seen 
appear distorted, and sometimes doubled or even trebled in 
number, hand and arm failures, sickness, and collapse. 

Fourth Stage: Complete Muscular Paralysis and Loss of Con¬ 
sciousness. 

Fifth Stage: Life Functions Paralyzed and Death. 

Every stage in these conditions I have frequently observed 
myself, but I have checked the description by accounts from 
standard writers, such as Maudsley, Molesworth, Glaye Shaw, 
Osier, and others. 
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WHEN IS A MAN DRUNK? 

BY NORMAN PORRITT, M.R.C.S., L.R.G.P. LOND., 

Consulting Surgeon to the Huddersfield Infirmary; Author of 
“ Sidelights on Alcohol.” 

A RECENT case in the Marylebone Police Court, where 
Mr. Plowden acquitted a taxicab-driver charged with drunken¬ 
ness, revives the knotty question, When is a man drunk? To 
judge by answers given in Courts of Justice, the man accused of 
drunkenness is allowed a latitude wider than that Mr. Plowden 
gave the taxicab-driver. In popular esteem the stages towards 
drunkenness are many. In 1805 it was said of 200,000 Londoners 
who spent Sunday in the inns and tea-gardens round the 
Metropolis, that at nightfall 50,000 were sober, 90,000 in high 
glee, 30,000 drunkish, 10,000 staggering tipsy, and 5,000 dead 
drunk. An old couplet runs : 

“ He is not drunk who’s on the floor 
And rises again and asks for more.” 

When these words were written it was no disgrace to be either 
staggering tipsy or dead drunk. The conception of a drunken 
man was of one who sank helpless to the floor. A man fuddled 
to any degree short of this was not drunk. He might be fresh, 
elevated, or jolly, but drunk or worse for liquor—no, by no 
means. These opinions are not obsolete, if dead drunkenness is 
less common. At the Leeds Assizes a detective-sergeant described 
the accused as under the influence of drink but not drunk ; yet 
the prisoner, who gave evidence on his own behalf, when asked 
if he had had twenty-five glasses of beer and spirits that day, all 
mixed, replied that he could not tell the number, but they were 
all mixed. He had spent the day going from public-house to 
public-house, and got so drunk that he remembered neither the 
assault with which he was charged nor going to the place where 
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it was said to have been committed. In another case at Leeds, 
the prosecutor was said by a detective officer to have had some 
drink but was not drunk. At Thirsk a witness said of a man, 
“ He was not drunk, neither was he sober : he was * market 
fresh.’ ” At Otley a man charged with being drunk and assault¬ 
ing the police declared that he was neither drunk nor sober, but 
“ lukewarm.” Before the Manchester coroner a witness deposed 
that the deceased took a drop like any other man, but she had 
never seen him the worse for drink, and explained her meaning 
by saying she had never seen him fall when in drink. At Wigan, 
at an inquest on four men who died from drinking neat brandy, 
a witness, who had joined in the orgie but did not drink as much 
as those who died, when asked by the coroner what effect it 
had on him, replied, “ Just moderate, that’s all. It did not make 
me ‘ over extra drunk.’ ” In a divorce case a witness declared 
she had never seen the respondent “absolutely drunk,” whilst in 
a Durham murder case a witness said she had never seen the 
victim drunk, but had often seen her under the influence of 
drink ! Evidence at a Lambeth inquest showed that the deceased 
had spent £1 a day on whisky, yet was seldom helpless, although 
he had the hobnailed liver of the drinker, and had obviously died 
from chronic alcoholism. At Eccles a man charged with being 
drunk said he might have been drunk if he had had five more 
pints : he had only had six that morning. A prisoner at the Old 
Bailey, when counsel asked if he was drunk at the time of the 
alleged offence, replied, “ Oh no, I was pretty middling; I had 
had seventeen beers, but I knew what I was doing.” But perhaps 
the strangest answer was that given by a doctor at the Leeds 
Assizes—the plaintiff, he said, was not drunk: he was under a 
slight inebriation ! * 

None is more indignant than the drunken man accused of being 
drunk. But even if he can walk straight, and—as the saying is 
—knows what he is doing, though he may be only boisterous, 
jolly, affectionate, or lachrymose, and may have wit enough 
when in the hands of the police to conduct himself with propriety, 
he is not sober. If he fills a position like that of a taxicab-driver, 
a position in which any lapse from strict abstemiousness may 
cause not only injury to, but the death of, innocent people, it 
would appear to be the public, and not the taxicab-driver, who 

* The reports of the cases quoted are all in the possession of the 
writer.—N. P. 
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should have the benefit of any doubt there is in the case. If 
a taxi-driver was unfortunate enough to cause the death of 
anyone, how the ground would be changed ! The defence would 
be that the unfortunate man, in a moment of indiscretion, allowed 
himself to be tempted, and the drink had been the cause of the 
sad event, which no one regretted more than the man himself. 

All drinkers are not so candid as he who told the Lambeth 
magistrate, “ I was sober enough to know I was drunk,” nor as 
he who provided himself with a label which read : 

“I’m out for the day. When I’m boozed tie this label to 
my button-hole and see me home : 

Name . 

Address . 

N.B.—When you prop me against the door, knock; and 
for your own sake don’t wait for my wife to thank you." 

The popular view of what is drunkenness needs adjustment. 
It does not need a physiologist to know that, long before men 
reach the hopeless or obstreperous stage of intoxication, they do 
not act either with care or with caution on the one hand, or with 
the prompt decision required by emergencies, on the other. If 
the dictum that a man is not drunk until he is either irrational or 
helpless is to prevail, then a large number of tipplers can occupy 
responsible positions and go on their way rejoicing. The drinking 
of the fuddler who never gets drunk is much more harmful and 
fatal than the wild outbursts which end in unmistakable cases 
for the police. The mortality among quiet drinkers, who in 
Mr. Plowden’s and popular estimation are never drunk, is 
enormous. To reduce it, the first step is to give a saner, more 
logical, and more common-sense, because more accurate, answer 
to the question. When is a man drunk ? The safety of the public, 
no less than the welfare of the drinker, demands it. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY’S HOMES 
FOR INEBRIATES. 

BY REV. GERALD A. THOMPSON, 

Secretary of the C.E.T.S. 

EVERY day of the year the C.E.T.S. has under its care from 
150 to 170 male and female inebriates. In five Homes, in 
different parts of England, that number of men and women, of 
all social grades and widely varying temperament, are being 
helped by the Society to throw off the yoke of alcoholism. 
The work is one that has grown enormously as the result of the 
visible success that, for twenty-four years, has attended the efforts 
of the C.E.T.S. “to comfort and help the weak-hearted, and 
to raise up them that fall.” Beginning in an unpretentious villa 
in the north of London, the work is now carried on in five large 
houses with extensive grounds, that used as the Home for Men 
being the absolute property of the Society. Each Home is 
licensed under the Act. 

Adequately to describe the Men’s Home, the Chaplain- 
Superintendent of which is the Rev. S. Scobell Lessey, M.D., 
would require much space, and in the present short account of 
the work it is only possible to give the merest outline sketch of 
what is being done. Abbotswood House, Cinderford, the 
Temple Memorial Home, is peculiarly fortunate in its situation. 
Approached by a noble drive between stately trees of various 
kinds, the house stands on a considerable hill, in its own grounds 
of twenty-seven acres. Higher still is the cricket-field, which is 
reached by a gentle climb from the house, and from which is 
obtained a magnificent view across the Forest of Dean and the 
intervening hills to the distant Brecon Beacons. The house 
itself accommodates no less than fifty patients of the three 
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classes. The first class have their own dining - room and 
smoking-room. The large bedrooms are shared by varying 
numbers of patients, the classes being separated. The distinction 
between the second and intermediate classes lies solely in the 
fact that the latter are excused from all household duties. The 
second class, on the other hand, take turns in performing all 
those domestic duties that the absence of servants necessitates. 
The intermediate and second classes share the large recreation- 
room, in which is the billiard-table. Common to all classes is 
the silence-room. Finally, there is the chapel, which, thanks 
to the work of former patients, has become a veritable thing of 
beauty. Space makes it impossible to describe in detail the 
work and play of the patients. Suffice it to say that everybody 
has to work during regular hours every week-day. The tasks 
are chiefly horticultural, but some prefer carpentering or other 
industries for which they have a special bent. Mat-making, bee¬ 
keeping, and other occupations, also claim the attention of some 
of the patients. Thursdays and Saturdays are half-holidays, 
when the patients amuse themselves in the house or grounds. 
Cricket at the Temple Memorial Home is a serious matter, and 
the village clubs for many miles round have fixtures on the Abbots- 
wood ground. Winter amusements of an indoor character—includ¬ 
ing theatricals, billiard handicaps, lantern lectures, and concerts of 
considerable merit—are also carried out with the greatest spirit. 

After twelve years’ experience of working among inebriate 
men, the C.E.T.S. can point to permanent “cures” in between 
fifty and sixty per cent, of the cases. To those who know any¬ 
thing of inebriety this high figure will prove the great value of 
the work. 

The Homes for Women are respectively situated at Herne 
Hill; Terrington St. Clement, Norfolk ; Erdington, on the 
outskirts of Birmingham; and Torquay; and are known as 
Ellison, Hamond, Corngreaves, and Temple Lodges. The first- 
named—called after the first chairman of the C.E.T.S.—was the 
initial venture of the Society in the conduct of Homes for the 
intemperate, and has had some 800 patients pass through during 
its twenty-four years of existence. Ladies whose husbands have 
held good positions in the Navy, Army, and learned professions ; 
the wives of tradesmen and clerks ; domestic servants; and 
mothers from the labourer’s cottage—all these and many others 
have found peace and safety under the roof of Ellison Lodge, 
and in many a happy home a mother, a wife, or a daughter, has 
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cause to bless the day on which she entered the Society’s retreat 
at Herne Hill. 

The work in the Homes for Women is, necessarily, of a 
different character from that performed by the men; but, as 
at Abbotswood, regular duties are performed by the patients 
between stated hours, as part of the necessary discipline and 
cure. The system of the oldest Home is typical of the rest. 
The drawing-room ladies are employed in embroidery and 
fancy-work—the work is done in summer under the trees in 
the charming old garden—which helps to furnish the Ellison 
Lodge Stall at the Home and Foreign Missions Bazaar. In the 
workroom the patients devote themselves to the execution of 
orders for house, table, and personal linen of all sorts. (It may 
here be mentioned that the Lady Superintendent will always be 
glad to receive orders, which are a material help, not only 
financially, but in furnishing the necessary tasks.) The kitchen 
patients, under the supervision of the House Sister and Kitchen 
Matron, perform all the necessary domestic duties of the Home, 
for, as in the Men’s Home, there are no servants in the establish¬ 
ment. Every effort is made to provide suitable amusements and 
entertainments, and during the winter months concerts, lantern 
lectures, and even tableaux and dramatic performances, help to 
keep up the spirits of the patients. 

Of all the Homes, the palm must be given to Hamond Lodge, 
so far as the building itself is concerned. It would be difficult to 
find a more delightful spot on, say, a day in early summer. The 
beautiful old house, with its Elizabethan chimneys, its smooth 
shaven lawns, its climbing wistaria, and wealth of pink peony 
blossoms, stands in its own charming gardens, which in turn are 
situated in the midst of far-stretching park-lands filled with 
grazing cattle. From the sea, but a mile or two away, there 
comes the bracing ozone-laden air that has made the Norfolk 
coast famous as a health resort. All around are observed the 
conditions that make for fresh vigour of mind and body, of a 
braced-up constitution, and a saner outlook. Here the routine 
is much the same as at Ellison Lodge and the other Homes, in 
each of which the chapel is the most important room. 

At Temple and Gorngreaves Lodges, under similar conditions, 
though in climates that differ considerably, the work is carried 
out on the plan already outlined. In each case there is a 
Chaplain, and in each a Medical Officer. Neither in that for 
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men nor in the women’s Homes is any patient accepted for a 
shorter period than twelve months. 

Female patients are not accepted if they are more than fifty 
years of age. Neither men nor women are eligible for admission 
who are in feeble health, epileptic, or weak-minded, nor can 
those be received who are suffering from pulmonary complaints, 
advanced heart disease, or any disorder of an infectious or 
contagious character. No woman whose history shows a record 
of immorality in other directions is received. If this seems, at 
first sight, to be hard, it must be remembered that the restoration 
of self-respect is of the highest importance, and that association 
with persons of alleged bad character would tend in the opposite 
direction. 

The results of this most difficult work have been more than 
encouraging. Many men and women who had fallen low are 
now earnest Christians and self-respecting, useful citizens, as 
the outcome of a sojourn in a C.E.T.S. Home. And here is 
something demanding an explanation, which the Society gladly 
gives. The secret of every success during the twenty-four years 
has been reliance on the spiritual influence. The C.E.T.S. 
knows that in “ a knowledge and love of God, and of His Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord,” lies the hope of the inebriate. When 
that is fully grasped, there is no longer such a thing—so far as 
simple inebriety is concerned—as a hopeless case. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Alcoholism : Its Clinical Aspects and Treatment. By Francis 
Hare, M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Norwood Sanatorium, 
Beckenham. Pp. xi + 269. London: J. and A. Churchill, 7, Great 
Marlborough Street, W.C. 1912. Price 5s. net. 

This is a book which will be read by the general practitioner with 
profound interest. Alcoholism is considered purely from the clinical 
aspect, which after all is by far the most important from the standpoint of 
the practising physician. The book is the outcome of the author’s experi¬ 
ence during the past seven years in the Norwood Sanatorium at Becken¬ 
ham, and is in reality a critical digest and elaboration of the views already 
embodied in his interesting and comprehensive annual reports. The hope 
expressed in the preface that the clinical study of alcoholism in a free sana¬ 
torium will provide some new points of view has been more than realized, 
as will be readily acknowledged by all who carefully read the various 
chapters. The introductory chapter deals mainly with the views contained 
in the recent report of the Departmental Committee on Inebriety. The 
author considers it most inexpedient for the practising physician, whatever 
his own personal views may be, to incur the suspicion of being an ex¬ 
tremist. Such a suspicion would act as a severe handicap in dealing with 
the ordinary alcoholic. It is much more politic in dealing with patients to 
regard inebriety as “an exaggeration of ordinary self-indulgent drunken¬ 
ness,” rather than as an actual disease. The motives which lead men to 
drink are threefold : (1) To satisfy thirst; (2) to gratify taste ; and (3) to 
induce those peculiar feelings or frames of mind which arise when alcohol 
acts directly on the brain—technically called alcoholic euphoria. Though 
all these motives may occasionally coexist, nevertheless for the true alco- 
holist the brain effect—the euphoria—is the sole object , the other two motives 
being so subsidiary as to have no real bearing on the case. The author 
discusses the view of the Departmental Committee that inebriety is to be 
regarded as “an alteration of the ratio of self-control to desire for drink,” 
and while deprecating the use of the term “ disease,” regards inebriety as a 
“ constitutional peculiarity ” inherited or acquired by self-indulgence. As 
regards the extrinsic causal factors, special emphasis is laid on worry, 
whether as the result of grief, financial loss, or love disappointment. “ The 
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temptation to seek relief from worry in the artificial irresponsibility of 
alcoholic euphoria is apt to become irresistible.” Special mention is also 
made of boredom, such as may be found in the case of middle-aged strenuous 
business men who retire without having some definite hobby or employ¬ 
ment. Dr. Hare might have referred to the value of golf in this connection. 
Most of the intrinsic causal factors depend on the employment of alcohol 
for pathological states and conditions—such as the nervous prostration and 
mental depression associated with neurasthenia, psychasthenia, insomnia, 
post-influenzal convalescence, morbid menstruation, prolonged lactation, 
and the menopause. Dr. Hare has noticed a definite association between 
increased blood-pressure and pre-menstrual and other forms of mental de¬ 
pression. The habitual use of hot gin and other forms of spirit to alleviate 
dysmenorrhoea Dr. Hare finds to be the most frequently operative of all 
intrinsic causes. Alcoholism is divided by the author into two main 
classes : (1) Recurrent or intermittent alcoholism , subdivided into (a) true 
dipsomania, and ( b ) pseudo-dipsomania. (2) Chronic or continuous alcoholism, 
subdivided into (a) chronic inebriate alcoholism, and ( b ) chronic non- 
inebriate (sober) alcoholism. In true dipsomania—which is a form of 
recurrent monomania—there is complete indifference to, or even aversion 
from, alcohol during the quiescent intervals. The craving precedes the 
consumption of alcohol, while in pseudo-dipsomania the craving always 
succeeds and depends upon the taking of alcohol. Chronic alcoholists are, 
on the other hand, simply drug habitues and are strictly analogous to chronic 
morphinists. The sober chronic alcoholists are a large and important class. 
In regard to the complications of alcoholism the passages dealing with 
alcoholic albuminuria are of special interest. Albuminuria was present in 
all but ten out of 106 successive cases admitted to the Norwood Sanatorium 
during the years 1909 and 1910, and still drinking on admission, while in 
forty-seven successive cases, where drinking had ceased before admission, 
only seventeen showed albuminuria. In the great majority of cases the 
albuminuria is therefore only temporary. A high percentage of albumin 
seems to forbode the occurrence of alcoholic emergencies such as delirium 
tremens and alcoholic epilepsy. The interesting question of “ tolerance,” 
natural and acquired, is fully considered. Tolerance is defined as “the 
capacity to ingest relatively large amounts of alcohol without experiencing 
its ordinary obtrusive physiological effects.” This acquired tolerance may 
be lost by prolonged abstinence in a sanatorium or elsewhere, so that if a 
patient relapses and again indulges, even in a much smaller amount than he 
had formerly been accustomed to, he may become violently intoxicated, 
possibly for the first time in his life. The author believes that delirium 
tremens is an alcoholic emergency depending primarily upon acquired 
tolerance, and is a direct result of a sudden inadequacy in the regular 
supply of alcohol for the blood and nervous system. The proximate factor 
in delirium tremens consists in the too sudden withdrawal of alcohol from 
the system, and accordingly it is possible to completely abort an attack 
which is actually commencing by means of prompt and adequate doses 
of alcohol. The author is inclined to accept Professor Jaurigg’s interesting 
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hypothesis that the immediately responsible toxic substance in the case of 
delirium tremens is generated by alcohol, and is indeed an “anti-alcohol. 
This theory affords a rational explanation of all the characteristic phenomena 
associated with alcoholism. Two chapters of this valuable work are devoted 
to treatment. The author naturally dilates on the advantages of the high 
moral tone and atmosphere associated with the voluntary restrictions and 
general policy of a free sanatorium, and it must be admitted that his argu¬ 
ments are most cogent. The plan of giving a reasonable amount of liberty, 
and of “ putting the patient on his honour ” appeals to his best instincts. 
The policy recommended is the maximum of liberty consistent with safety. 
The dangers associated with uncompromising, sudden, and complete with¬ 
drawal of alcohol in all cases are emphasized, and it is pointed out that such 
indiscriminate withdrawal is not only " unnecessary and impolitic, but is 
injurious to the best interests of both patient and the profession.” In true 
dipsomania sudden withdrawal is of course necessary, but in chronic alco¬ 
holism (whether inebriate or sober) “ tapering” is usually advisable, often 
essential, and never injurious. The principles of successful “ tapering ” are 
fully discussed, the most important point with the view of avoiding com’ 
plications being the very cautious reduction from the amount of acquired 
tolerance for the first three or four days, during which time the patient 
should be kept entirely confined to bed so as to avoid all physical exertion. 
The drug treatment of inebriety is fully described. Apomorphine is stated 
to be probably the most useful single drug in the therapeutics of inebriety. 
The strychnia and atropin treatment is most valuable, and it is recommended 
that these be given hypodermically in gradually increasing doses, according 
to a definite system. The value of after-care is carefully noted. The most 
important, as well as the most difficult, task devolving upon the superinten¬ 
dent of a sanatorium is to see to it that “ the alcoholist is allowed no chance 
of escape from the conclusion that permanent total abstinence is absolutely 
essential in order to avoid relapse.” The concluding chapter is concerned 
with questions of statistics—incidental reference being made and a timely 
warning note sounded in regard to the numerous fallacies associated with 
the published results attributed to the many so-called “cures ” which are so 
much in vogue at the present time. 

R. Murray Leslie, M.D. 


Medical Benefit: a Study of the Experience of Germany 
AND DENMARK. By J. G. Gibbon, B.A., D.Sc., author of “Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance.” Pp. xv + 296. London: P. S. King and Son, 
Orchard House, Westminster. 1912. Price 6s. net. 

Dr. Gibbon’s scientific researches on industrial and social problems, with 
his painstaking analyses and impersonal deductions, are justly entitled to 
rank as authoritative. The volume under review deals only with one 
aspect of national insurance, but so fundamental is the question of medical 
benefit that much light is necessarily centred on the many intricate problems 
arising from the present-day tendency to organize individual action. We 
have here an accurate, unbiassed, and scientific account of the working of 
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medical benefit during the past twenty-eight and nineteen years respectively 
in Germany and Denmark, and every possible aspect of the experiment on 
which England is only now about to enter receives attention. It is remark¬ 
able that the long experience and struggles of these countries have not been 
more largely utilized by legislators and medical representatives. This book 
supplies sound information of such experience, and should be in the hands 
of every medical man, every Member of Parliament, and all engaged in 
insurance work. National insurance is now on our Statute Books, and 
whether voluntary as in Denmark, or compulsory as in Germany and 
in England, must be accepted as a serious factor in social organization, and 
in order to hasten the sympathetic co-operation and better understanding of 
the two conflicting parties, fuller knowledge of the aims and possibilities of 
national insurance, such as is given by Dr. Gibbon, is essential. The 
struggle, however, will only begin in England with the working of the Act, 
and the experiences of the two countries, if efficient service must result, 
should impress, especially on the medical profession, the need of a solid 
front and a perfect organization. The main problems are analyzed under 
the following heads : (1) “ Choice of Doctor.”—Free choice as opposed to 
fixed district medical officers with numerous illustrations of each, and the 
pros and cons. (2) “ Remuneration.”—The amount, the methods of payment 
— i-e., capitation or services rendered, the question of part payment by 
insured himself to mitigate the evils of malingering and valetudinarianism. 
(3) “ The Control of Medical Service.”—The position of the layman, and 
the necessity of experts in purely medical matters. (4) “ Medical and 
Surgical Requirements.”—The various arrangements in force for the supply 
of drugs, appliances, etc., the means of checking abuse, and State drug 
stores. Quack medicines and nature healers are also discussed. (5) “ Insti¬ 
tutional Benefit.”—Hospital treatment, State hospitals, convalescent 
homes, etc.; problems which we in this country have yet to tackle. 
Chapter XIX. draws attention to the necessity of close co-operation between 
the insurance and public health authorities. The value of national insur¬ 
ance as a means of spreading sound views on disease and its treatment is 
emphasized. In the Introduction is found a careful review of the argu¬ 
ments for and against a unified medical service, whilst the appendices 
contain a wealth of facts, statistics, agreements, etc., drawn from the 
actual past experiences of particular towns in Germany and Denmark. 

_ D. M. Taylor, M.D. 


Suggestion and Psychotherapy. By George W. Jacoby, M.D., 
Consulting Neurologist to the Hospital for Nervous Diseases, New 
York, etc. Pp. xiv + 355. With illustrations. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1912. 

“ That it is an evil to discuss indiscriminately before a lay public the 
complexities of etiology, pathology, pathogenesis, symptomology, differential 
diagnosis, prophylaxis, and therapy cannot be disputed, but as that is being 
done to an inordinate extent by persons thoroughly unqualified to express 
intelligent opinion on these subjects, and as the physicians themselves 
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cannot check such deleterious methods, there remains no alternative for the 
completely equipped practitioner of medicine except to wield the superior 
arms which science has placed at his disposal.” So says Dr. Jacoby in 
justification for his book, which seeks to provide educated readers of any 
pursuit or calling with a reliable, outspoken, logical, and systematically 
arranged exposition of the results of the best investigators in the field 
of suggestion and psychotherapy. Such a work as this is essential if medical 
prejudice, ignorance and dilettantism, self-treatment, charlatanism, and 
the like encouragements of quackery and error are to be overcome. 
Psychology is fast becoming an exact science in which observation and 
experiment are recognized as the only valid methods of investigation. 
Dr. Jacoby’s work forms a clear, concise, broad-minded introduction to the 
study of “ suggestion ” and the practice of psychotherapy : it is a book 
which may be recommended to the layman, and should be read by all 
medical practitioners and those on whom devolve the responsibility of 
ministering to minds disordered and diseased. The work is divided into two 
parts. In the first the author furnishes a comprehensive psychological 
groundwork for the study of suggestion, explaining fundamentals as to 
the organs of Man’s mind and the contents, course, peculiarities, and 
disorders of mental activity. The nature, possibilities, scope, and forms 
of suggestion are also described and discussed. In the second part a 
plea and argument are provided for psychotherapy, and details are given 
as to the most important methods employed in the special application 
of psychotherapy. There are also sections on the dangers of psychotherapy, 
Christian science, faith and prayer cures, the personality of the physician 
and the patient. Dr. Jacoby’s concluding paragraph may well be quoted 
here as indicating something of the spirit and purpose of his fine book: 
“ The knowledge which has been gained of the nature of suggestion and 
psychotherapy certainly represents progress of no ordinary kind, for not 
only has it materially widened our comprehension of the human mind, but 
it also has taught us that the therapeutic application of all psychic methods 
should, and must, remain in the hands of the trained physician. Even 
if such treatment be limited to the cure of diseases of the ‘ imagination,’ 
functional disorders, and symptoms wanting in discoverable organic change, 
still it can never be acquired through a study of books alone. No one can 
become a capable psychotherapist except through natural aptitude and tact, 
medical training and experience.” There is a useful bibliography. 


HYPNOTISM AND Disease : A Plea for Rational Psychotherapy. By 
Hugh Crichton Miller, M.A., M.D. With an Introduction by Charles 
Lloyd Tuckey, M.D. Pp. 252. London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1, Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 1912. Price 5s. net. 

Dr. Crichton Miller has sought to provide a concise, reliable, and easily 
understood book which will present “ the main features of psychotherapy 
in a form suitable for the intelligent lay reader of either sex,” and, at the 
same time, may not be unacceptable nor useless to medical practitioners. 
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The task of furnishing a scientific, clearly expressed, and serviceable intro¬ 
duction to the study of psychotherapy is, at the best, surrounded by difficul¬ 
ties, but when an author within the compass of a small work addresses 
himself to a professional and also a lay constituency, the dangers and 
difficulties of the situation are certainly multiplied. Let it be said at once 
that Dr. Crichton Miller has accomplished his purpose with skill and judg¬ 
ment. Experience, tact, courage, and scientific precision, combined with 
no small measure of literary powers, have combined to make this introduc¬ 
tion to the study and practice of “ suggestion,” not only an intensely 
interesting work, but one which is likely to have far-reaching influence. 
The book will startle old-fashioned practitioners, for, as Dr. Lloyd Tuckey 
says in his introduction, “ Dr. Miller has made the somewhat daring innova¬ 
tion in England of collective hypnotization,” and also advocates “the 
systematic employment of bromides and other sedative drugs as an aid 
to hypnosis and preparation for suggestion.” Dr. Miller’s book is of par¬ 
ticular interest to the readers of this Journal, for he devotes considerable 
attention to the management of alcoholic and inebriate cases. His views are 
in many respects original, and deserve unbiassed consideration. “ Alcohol¬ 
ism is generally a social, and not a solitary, vice. This means that the 
patient, after an apparent cure, will continue to be exposed to temptation. 
Now, when we have cured the ordinary drug addict, we need not fear 
temptation from without: with the drunkard it is different, so that restraint 
and prolonged protection from temptation must enter into our calculation 
in certain cases. Again, there are various forms of alcoholism, and their 
treatment cannot therefore be alike. The chronic inebriate or steady 
soaker is the victim of a habit, and he should be looked after by the 
community. The true dipsomaniac is the victim of an impulsion which 
disregards temptations or opportunities, restrictions or punishments. His 
vice is a solitary one ; he is as independent of social conditions as the 
morphinist; he will get his alcohol whether it is easy or hard to obtain 
when the craving impels him. The community is not therefore responsible 
for the true dipsomaniac in the same way as it is for the chronic inebriate.” 
Dr. Miller has very definite opinions as to the ways and means which 
should be adopted with the various classes of “ alcohol addicts.” In dealing 
with the latter (chronic inebriates) our legislative methods seem as far 
removed from the requirements of modern science as they well could be, 
and for the following reasons : (1) Until a man is “ incapable ” or grossly 
disorderly his condition does not interest the police. Our lawyers would 
say that he is not “ committing any offence against society.” Therefore 
we smile and condone. (2) The “ first offence ” is reproved and condoned. 
It is already too late to do much good to the victim of this habit, but, at any 
rate, it would be better to do something when the drunkard is actually 
in dock. (3) As the offences and consequent appearances in the police-courts 
become more frequent the punishments become more and more severe, but, 
as a matter of fact, there is less and less blame to be imputed to the 
drunkard each time. Therefore as the blame becomes less the sentence 
becomes more severe, and therefore partakes increasingly of the nature of 
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cruelty and decreasingly of the nature of discipline. (4) The nature of the 
punishment is unscientific. As the drunkard “gets into his cups” and his 
reason becomes more and more dulled he loses all sense of the logical 
consequences of his actions, but these go in the following order: 
(a) Altruistic considerations— e.g., home and family ; ( b ) social and financial 
considerations — e.g., disgrace, business losses, imprisonments, fines; 
(r) physical considerations— e.g., subsequent gastritis or corporal punish¬ 
ment. It follows, therefore, that corporal punishment—to wit, flogging— 
will act more potently as a deterrent than any other form of chastisement. 
From the above it must be manifest that our punishment of the chronic 
inebriate is wrong both in incidence and character : wrong in incidence 
because it misses the only occasions when it would be likely to do good ; 
wrong in character because it does not make the strongest appeal to his 
animal nature. If the drunkard were treated on the lines indicated above, 
there would be small need to provide treatment for incurables; but that 
treatment could only be on the lines of detention and hypnotic suggestion.” 
For the true dipsomaniac Dr. Miller recognizes the need for entirely different 
management. “ He should be treated as a psychopath from the beginning.” 
The course advocated is detailed. Dr. Miller summarizes the whole 
problem of the treatment of alcoholism thus : (I) The child must be treated 
— (a) If he comes from a drunkard’s home he should, if possible, be 
removed, but in any case be educated with special care; (b) if he shows 
bad habits, such as nail-biting, he should be looked on as a potential 
drunkard, and treated by suitable methods, both of education and psycho¬ 
therapy. (2) Obvious intoxication should be treated as an offence without the 
additional “incapacity.” (3) The true dipsomaniac should be carefully dis¬ 
criminated from the ordinary drunkard. (4) Punishment should be of a 
corporal character. (5) The severity of the punishment should be on a 
diminishing, and not on an increasing, scale. (6) Punishment should, at 
a certain point, give place to detention with treatment by suggestion, and 
it should never be forgotten that the central object in all treatment ought 
to be, as Milne Bramwell puts it, “ the development of the patient’s control 
of his own organism.” The above quotations evidence that this is no 
ordinary book. We commend it to the thoughtful consideration of our 
readers. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY, including the History of the Use of Mental Influence, 
directly and indirectly, in Healing, and the Principles for the Applica¬ 
tion of Energies derived from the Mind to the Treatment of Disease. 
By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Dean and Professor of Functional 
Nervous Diseases and of the History of Medicine at Fordham Uni¬ 
versity School of Medicine, and of Physiological Psychology at the 
Cathedral College, New York, etc. Pp. xv + 806. New York and 
London : D. Appleton and Co. 1912. Price 25s. net. 

Among the many recent works dealing with suggestion and psychotherapy, 
Professor Walsh’s handsome book is the most comprehensive, scientific, and 
helpful. The volume is based on a series of lectures delivered to 
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medical undergraduates by the author. It opens with a remarkably com¬ 
plete and judicious account of the rdle of psychotherapy in the history of 
medicine. Then follows an able disquisition on the general aspects of 
psychotherapeutics, a study of the individual patient and the influence of 
adjuvants and disturbing factors in the application of psychotherapeutics. 
The chief feature of the work is the full and detailed account of special 
psychotherapy, or the employment of mental therapeutics in the manage¬ 
ment of the derangements and diseases of the .various systems of the body. 
In no other work with which we are acquainted is so full and serviceable 
an account available regarding the employment of psychotherapeutic 
measures in the restoration or alleviation of disorders and maladies such as 
the general practitioner is constantly called upon to undertake. There is 
also a valuable section devoted to “ Disorders of the Psyche,” which will 
appeal more particularly to alienists, but is worthy of study by all who 
practise the healing art. The volume is of special interest to readers of 
this Journal on account of the able description of alcoholism and drug addic¬ 
tions. A valuable historical resume of so-called “cures” for inebriety is 
given. “ Of late we have had a number of * cures ’ for alcoholism widely 
exploited by well-directed advertising, in the hands of men who realized 
what a fortune there was in this sort of thing, and who actually have made 
immense sums of money out of them. Needless to say, these ‘ cures,' 
though supposed to be secret, did not long remain so. Perhaps the most 
famous of them, the one whose institutes were found all over the country, 
was said to have used only two drugs—strychnin and apomorphin.’’ 
Professor Walsh is of opinion that “ the secret of success is not any 
marvellous drug or other mode of treatment that is employed, but is 
because the victims of alcoholism are given an opportunity to relieve their 
physical condition, and then to brace up their moral characters so as to 
resist their craving for alcohol.” Dr. Walsh recognizes the clinical fact of 
sudden conversion : “ Men who have sunk to the lowest depths, who, 
according to their own and others’ testimony, have scarcely drawn a sober 
breath for ten or even twenty years, sometimes have something happen to 
them—often it seems very trivial to everyone but themselves—that stiffens 
their relaxed moral fibre, that wakens their sense of manhood, that serves 
quite beyond expectation to give them a new purpose in life, and they 
reform and never drink again.” The author is clearly no pessimist : 
“ Probably nothing more harmful has ever been done than the public pro¬ 
clamation that alcoholism is often an hereditary disease against which it is 
hopeless to struggle, and that the poor victims of it are to be pitied, and not 
blamed. Except in those of low mentality, whether of intellect or will, or 
in the actually insane, there never was a case of alcoholism that did not 
deserve at least as much blame as is usually accorded to it. This is said 
after making due allowance for temperament. It is quite clear that for one 
man alcohol has no attraction at all, while for another the craving for it is 
almost an insuperable temptation. It is idle to say that these shall take 
alcohol or not. Of course, they are not equally free. If the man who has 
no craving for alcohol prides himself on his power of resistance against the 
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vile habit, he is simply fooling himself. He probably knows nothing about 
the real nature of the temptation of alcohol. The Spaniards have a 
proverb : ‘ He who doesn’t drink wine, and doesn’t smoke, the devil gets by 
some other way.’ There is probably something else with regard to which 
the non-alcoholic has quite as little freedom as the poor victim of alcoholism, 
and the great law of compensation comes to make up to both of them for 
their failings.” All this is well said. Dr. Walsh’s views on the inheritance 
of a tendency to inebriety deserve careful consideration. As regards the 
rdle of prophylaxis, it is wisely urged that “ the most important part of the 
treatment of alcoholism through mental influence is by prophylaxis, and 
that to be effective must begin very early.” A very full description of the 
methods of treating inebriates is given, and for the management of the 
“ after-care ” of these cases. It is of importance to note that prominence 
is given to the therapeutic value of religious motives : “ More and more we 
are realizing the place of the higher motives of life in the reform of alcoholic 
patients. Religious motives probably form the best possible source of 
suggestions that enable a patient to lift himself out of the Slough of Despond 
of chronic alcoholism.” Space will not allow of our giving extracts from 
the valuable chapter on Drug Addictions, which is of exceptional value. We 
have indicated sufficient to show that Professor Walsh’s book is one which 
every physician called to advise in regard to the restoration of alcohol and 
drug addictees should study with care. 


The Physiology of Faith and Fear ; or, The Mind in Health 
AND Disease. By William S. Sadler, M.D., Professor of Physiologic 
Therapeutics, the Post-Graduate Medical School of Chicago, etc. 
Pp. xxii + 580, with forty-three illustrations. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co., 31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1912. 

This is no ordinary book, as the title will indicate. “We are now 
passing through a period of popular reaction against the scientific 
materialism of the last century. The common people are awaking to the 
fact that the mental state has much to do with bodily health and disease. 
The bookmakers, in their efforts to satisfy the universal demand for 
teaching on various phases of mental healing, have flooded us with literature, 
much of which is premature, unscientific, incomplete, and highly disastrous 
in its misleading influence upon the popular mind and morals.” So does the 
author set forth his opinions in his preface. Dr. Sadler’s work is based 
largely upon lectures delivered in connection with the Post-Graduate Medical 
School of Chicago, and at Chautauqua. His book is avowedly addressed 
to laymen. The object is thus defined : “ We desire, not only to call atten¬ 
tion. to the power of the mind over the body, but also to point out the 
equally neglected truth of the vast influence of the body over the mind- 
more particularly the influence of the diseased or disordered physical body 
on the mental state and the moral tendencies.” Dr. Sadler contends that 
the common people are becoming “terribly confused in their efforts to 
ascertain the truth about mental healing,” and he writes : It was with the 
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hope of providing a guidebook of reliable principles, trustworthy observa¬ 
tions, and scientific conclusions, that we began the work of collecting and 
arranging the data; of classifying observations and experiences ; and of 
further conducting the necessary experiments which have resulted in the 
formation of the final conclusions herein expressed.” The concluding para¬ 
graph of the preface summarizes the author’s aim : “ Our one purpose is to 
tell the story of how the mind affects the body and its various functions in 
health and disease ; how the fundamental mental states of faith and fear 
make for or against health. If we shall be able to convince the reader that 
fear is a generator of mental poisons, and worry a corroding canker, ever 
tending to destroy the mind and produce disease; if we have succeeded in 
glorifying faith and its moral attributes as the mental emancipator from the 
bondage of doubt and mind disease, this volume will have met fully the 
most sanguine expectations of the author.” These quotations indicate the 
“ message,” style, and objects, of the author. The book is divided into 
three parts—psychologic, physiologic, and therapeutic; and amidst much 
that is of a pseudo-scientific nature there are elements deserving of 
thoughtful consideration. The book is thoroughly American in its sub¬ 
stance and address. It would have been much advantaged by condensa¬ 
tion. There are numerous illustrations, some of which are distinctly 
humorous, while some of the elaborate diagrams are best described as weird. 
The index covers forty-five pages. 


Can a Drunkard be Cured? By E. Brown, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Pp. 87. London : Francis Griffiths, 34, Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C. 

1912. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Brown can scarcely be congratulated on the title he has selected for 
his well-intentioned manual, and the arrangement of his material in scrappy 
paragraphs with cross-headings in big capitals is, to say the least, not 
attractive. The author in his foreword dogmatically declares that “ the 
inebriate is the victim of a disease which requires the most skilful treatment 
in order to effect a permanent cure,” but he does not explain if he uses the 
word “inebriate” as synonymous with the “ drunkard ” of his title. He 
claims that the object of his book is “ to reach and to instruct three classes 
of people—the inebriate, the potential inebriate, and the friends of either”; 
and he adds : “ It is not intended either to be a mere denunciation of drink 
or an appeal for universal abstinence ; for the former only excites resentment 
among the temperate, and the latter is admittedly impracticable.” The 
ravages of alcoholism are summarized and the antisocial action of alcohol 
explained, and a study is given of the individual inebriate. Dr. Brown 
discusses the meaning of “ cure,” and attempts to analyze the causation of 
addiction to alcohol, and then proceeds to the consideration of treatment, 
but in a manner so dogmatic and with such a meagreness of detail that this 
portion of the work will be of but little value as a guide to the effective 
management of inebriate cases. The opinion is expressed, and printed in 
italic, apparently to enforce its value, that “ there are, however, certain 
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drugs which, given in rational combination and graduated doses, will, in 
about four out of every five cases, destroy the craving during their adminis¬ 
tration, and create an indifference, or even a distaste, for alcohol.” This is 
very loosely expressed, and may mislead. Dr. Brown believes also in the 
use of “moral, physical, and mental methods.” In regard to female 
inebriates, it is said that “ it is a preconceived notion of most of us that a 
woman who is an inebriate is far more difficult to cure than a man, and that 
in most cases she is irreclaimable. A close examination of facts will not 
support this cheerless outlook.” Dr. Brown’s main purpose in issuing his 
brochure seems to have been to sound a note of optimism. This may be 
well; but when all is said and done the fact remains that inebriety is a most 
serious disorder, in which usually all the elements of being suffer deteriora¬ 
tion, and its arrest'and the prevention of subsequent relapse are surrounded 
by difficulties and perplexities which often seem insurmountable. In this 
matter, as with so many other ills that afflict us, the great precept remains 
as a permanent stimulus, “ Prevention is better than cure.” 


CATCH-MY-PAL : A STORY OF GOOD SAMARITANSHIP. By the Rev. 

Robert J. Patterson, LL.B. Pages vi + 192. London, New York, 

Toronto: Hodder and Stoughton. 1912. Price2s.net. 

In this simple, but graphic, story the history of the Catch-my-Pal move¬ 
ment is set forth by its founder. Mr. Patterson writes of his early interest 
in missions and his youthful desire to become a) missionary. Ordained a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church, he was appointed to a charge in the city 
of Armagh, within a dozen miles of his birthplace. For seventeen years he 
continued his work in this place, though desiring wider fields of service. 
On July 13, 1909, the Catch-my-Pal movement began its wondrous work. 
A talk on temperance around a lamp-post with a group of six men was its 
initiatiation. Their return in a week’s time to Mr. Patterson’s house to sign 
the pledge and promise to go out and each bring another with him to do 
likewise multiplied numbers so quickly that speedily the place of meeting 
could no longer be held in a private house, so the men gathered week by 
week at the schoolroom of the church. At each gathering the pledge was 
repeated standing ; with uplifted hands the company proclaimed, “ We will 
see this thing through.” The movement spread throughout Ireland, then 
reached Scotland, and in April, 1910, Mr. Patterson addressed his first 
meeting in England. “ The basal idea of the movement is that every man 
and every woman is worth catching.” Many instances of “brands from 
the burning ” are given, and well indicate the kind of work the Catch-my- 
Pal campaign is doing. For the purpose of giving publicity to the move¬ 
ment, men and women are expected to wear the badge—a button. Mr. 
Patterson is fired by enthusiasm, but he is also a sagacious leader. An 
urgent appeal is made for counter-attractions to the public-house, and 
better housing for the people. The Catch-my-Pal method urges total 
abstainers, especially professing Christians, to “wake up”; it seeks to 
arouse the sense of individual responsibility, and to develop a sound public 
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opinion on the evils of alcoholism. “ Let every reader of this book do his 
and her part in forming that public opinion, that in British history it may 
be read that it was in the reign of George V. the Drink Dragon was slain.” 
So concludes Mr. Patterson’s striking record of the evolution of a re¬ 
markable movement making for national sobriety. 


Rough Roads : Reminiscences of a Wasted Life. By Dyke 
Wilkinson. Pp. 297. London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co.* 
Ltd. 1912. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book tells of “ the hungry forties,” the arrival of the first train 
in Birmingham in 1838, and much else of primitive methods in bygone 
days. The^riter writes of apprenticeship experiences, hard days of long 
hours and uncongenial work, and the growth of the gambling habit and 
other undesirable practices among boys. The greater part of the work 
is given up to records of doings on the turf. These pages contain but little 
that is uplifting, and there seems to be no good reason why “ Reminiscences 
of a Wasted Life” should be placed on record, save that perhaps the 
author conceives that his words may possess prophylactic value. 


The Insanity of Passion and Crime. By L. Forbes Winslow, M.B., 
LL.D. Cantab., D.C.L. Oxon., etc. Pp. xv + 352, with thirty-four 
photographic reproductions of celebrated cases. London: John 
Ouseley, Ltd., 6, Fleet Lane, Farringdon Street, E.C. 1912. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 

These studies in psycho-pathology have been written, as the author 
definitely states in his preface, “in a sufficiently clear and comprehensible 
manner to be understood by the lay-reader for whom the book is intended.’’ 
There is no doubt there is much in these pages with which the psychologist 
will not agree, and statements likely to offend the conventional alienist; and 
it cannot be denied that the dogmatic attitude conspicuous throughout is 
scarcely such as we expect from the modern scientist, especially when 
dealing with problems relating to the mind of man and matters of human 
conduct. But in spite of all limitations and errors of judgment the work 
is one which is highly suggestive, and will, we believe, prove of service in 
arousing thought and directing action along desirable lines. Dr. Winslow 
deals in separate sections with the Tragedy of Passions, Incipient Insanity, 
Irresponsibility, Mental Obscurity, Criminal Abnormality, Early Mental 
Collapse, and in the last two essays he deals with what is designated the 
Tragedy of Woman and the Tragedy of Heredity. Readers of this Journal 
will be specially interested in the work on account of the light thrown on 
the eetiological association of alcoholism with life’s tragedies. Dr. Winslow 
declares that “ crime, insanity, and drink, are inseparable. They are triplets 
of a most dangerous nature, and march hand in hand towards perdition. 
Where one is found, the others are seen to be lurking about, eager to get 
into partnership together. More than 25 per cent, of all the lunacy in the 
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world is due to alcohol, and more than two-thirds of all crime is due to the 
same cause ; whilst nearly every murder that is committed is the result 
of drunkenness directly or indirectly.” The opinions regarding the medico¬ 
legal aspects of alcoholism merit careful consideration : “ Many good and 
humane men are of opinion that intoxication, instead of being a justification, 
should be viewed as an aggravation of offences committed whilst in this 
voluntarily induced condition of temporary mental aberration : Ebricetas 
nihil aliud est quam voluntaria insania." Clearly, the author does not uphold 
Professor Karl Pearson’s contentions regarding the offspring of alcoholics : 
“ The children of inebriates are either lunatics, criminals, or drunkards 
themselves. Inasmuch as so many murders and suicides are committed 
by drunken persons, I regard chronic alcoholism as the worst form of 
mental disease we have to deal with, and one which should be more clearly 
recognized by the State than it is, as being a dangerous variety of insanity, 
and one to be legally dealt with, as in the case of dangerous lunacy. There 
is no other complaint so fatally inherited as intemperance. ‘ The sins of 
the fathers fall upon the children ’ was never used in a truer sense than 
when brought to bear on chronic alcoholism.” Our space is exhausted, 
but we transgress in order to express Dr. Winslow’s views of the pressing 
question of inebriety among women: “ Drunkenness—as in men, so in 
women—is responsible for' a large amount of crime. Unfortunately, I 
have found it incurable in women. Every possible excuse will be made 
to obtain drink. A shrewd husband may possibly detect this in his wife, 
and be induced to try the, proper means to prevent a continuance of it. 

I find, however, that this is not usually the case. The husband of a drunken 
woman is generally, for some reason or other which I am unable to explain, 
the last to actually grasp the real state of affairs. ... It is a mistaken 
idea to imagine that it is only that dirty, wretched, fallen individual, clothed 
in female garments, hanging about gin palaces, that I am describing. It is 
the wealthy and educated woman who is the worse type of drunkard, and 
who is the most difficult to manage—the secret drinking of the home—the 
mistress of her household who has one or more servants in her secret pay, 
who do what she asks them unknown to the husband. . . . Nearly every 
crime committed by women is the result of this alcoholic indulgence; and 
if we search the criminal statistics, it will be seen that there is rarely, if 
ever, a case of suicide in women in which drink has not played a prominent 
part.” These quotations afford sufficient evidence that the volume is well 
worth the thoughtful study of all interested in medico-sociological problems. 
The book contains no index—an omission which must be rectified in the 
next edition. 


The Social Problem for Christian Citizens. By Will Reason, 
M.A. Pp. viii + 140. London: National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches ; F. B. Meyer, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
1912. Price Is. net. 

This book has been prepared for use in Social Service and Study Circles, 
and is one which may be commended to the notice of all Church members, 
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Christian workers, and would-be students of sociological questions. In a 
dozen chapters concise but helpful and stimulating articles are presented on 
poverty in general, character and the social problem, child-life, housing, 
health, education, industrial conditions, the wages question, unemploy¬ 
ment, the non-workers, the land question, and the Church and the social 
problem. The work gives one the impression of having been written, or 
dictated, in a hurry. It is inexplicable why no chapter should be given to 
inebriety. And there should certainly have been chapters on the feeble¬ 
minded, dependents and delinquents, and also on prostitution. We think 
the author has been unfortunate in his opening sentence, “ The Social 
Problem may be summed up in the one word * poverty,’ used in the modern 
sense.” This is certainly taking too limited a view. But there is much 
that is excellent in this little volume, and it should do much to waken the 
Rip Van Winkles that slumber in church pews, and make them hear the 
command of the Christ and the call of His perishing people. The list of 
“ Books for Further Study ” is not sufficiently representative, and the dates 
of publication should be given. We hope the above suggestions may be of 
service in assisting the preparation of the second edition, which should 
speedily be called for. 


The Year-Book of Social Progress for 1912; being a Summary of 
Recent Legislation, Official Reports, and Voluntary Efforts, with 
Regard to the Welfare of the People. Pp. 617. London : Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 35, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1912. Price 2s. net. 

We congratulate every one who has been concerned in the preparation 
and issue of this valuable work. Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons have 
displayed public spirit and sympathy with workers in publishing the 
volume at a pripe which brings it within the reach of all. No lengthy 
review is necessary to urge its merits or proclaim its powers for service. 
To all our readers we have but one advice : “ Get it.” It is a remarkably 
complete, reliable, and up-to-date Guide and Directory to practically all 
Social Questions. It will make for the much-needed co-ordination of work 
and co-operation of workers. We hope it may be possible to issue a revised 
edition annually, and we trust it may be possible in the future to give the 
editor’s name and supply also the name of the writer of each section. 
Professor W. J. Ashley provides a suitable introduction “On Social 
Study.” In order to indicate something of the scope of the volume, the 
titles of the sections may be enumerated: Institutions for Social Study, 
Local Government, Population, Rural Conditions, Allotments and Small 
Holdings, Housing, Town Planning and Garden Cities, Special Problems of 
London, Amenity, Labour, Employment of Women, Social Insurance, 
Co-operation, The Child, Education, Apprenticeship, Studies of Life in 
Town and Country, Domestic Economy, Handicrafts, Poor Law, Organi¬ 
zation of Charity, Women in Social Work, Social Settlements, The Aged, 
Disabilities, Crime, Licensing, Aliens, and Emigration. We shall expect 
an authoritative section on Alcoholism in the next issue. There is no 
index, which is nothing less than a calamity. 
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The Awakening of England. By F. E. Green. Pp. vii + 369, 
with ten illustrations. London : Thomas Nelson and Sons, 35, Pater¬ 
noster Row, E.C. 1912. Price 2s. net. 

There are poetry and politics, hygiene and sociology, literary skill and 
business acumen, and a real love of the land and respect for its cultivators 
evidenced in this fascinating volume. Mr. Green has followed in the foot¬ 
steps of William Gobbett, and with a mind well trained to apportion aright 
and observe with accuracy, he has investigated the problems of our depleted 
villages and neglected countrysides. But the book is definitely construc¬ 
tive. The author shows how Rural England may be profitably colonized. 
He is a firm believer in co-operation, and would see farmer and labourer 
co-ordinated and serving the common cause as rural councillors. “ When 
we have removed from our eyes the slime and grit of our cinder-strewn 
cities, then, perhaps, we shall awake to the necessity of recolonizing our 
land. We must begin by retracing our steps to England’s green pastures. 
' Allons, comrade, the road is before us 1’ ” 


Frances Willard: Her Life and Work. By Ray Strachey, with 
an Introduction by Lady Henry Somerset. Pp. xx + 299, with eight 
illustrations. London : T. Fisher Unwin, Adelphi Terrace, W.G. 
1912. Price 5s. net. 

This is a worthy record of the life and labours of one who dedicated all 
her powers to the furtherance of righteousness and the frustration of the 
powers of darkness. Frances Willard accomplished a noble work for tem¬ 
perance, and her influence still lives and multiplies in the service of many 
who came under the spell of her remarkable personality. Lady Henry 
Somerset contributes a fine appreciation to this stimulating volume. The 
impression is enthusiastic and yet judicious, and gives a living expression to 
the thoughts which dwelt in the minds of those who were privileged to be 
co-workers with Frances Willard. “Long after the temperance cause has 
ceased to be a great social question, long after men and women have recog¬ 
nized that clear brains and healthy bodies are an essential to happiness and 
holiness, when the battle is almost forgotten, and the struggle to attain 
this is thought of no more, her name will still stand out as a woman 
whose influence was felt in all parts of the world.” 


WOUNDS OF THE World. Short Stories by Mark Guy Pearse, W. Scott 
King, and other members of the Wesleyan Methodist Union for Social 
Service. Pp. 256. London : John Ouseley, Ltd., Fleet Lane, Farring- 
don Street, E.G. 1912. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

“See and Serve” is the wise and stimulating motto of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Union for Social Service, and this volume of stories, each having 
a motive and pointing a definite lesson, is the motto materialized in literary 
form. “ Let every Christian, as much as in him lies, engage himself 
openly and publicly before all the world on some mental pursuit for the 
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building up of Jerusalem.” These words of William Blake are the text 
of this volume of living sermons. The contributors are Mark Guy Pearse ( 
Charles Aver, Frank Ballard, Conrad H. Carroder, Dorothea Price- 
Hughes, Samuel E. Keeble, W. Scott King, Katie Lyth Lofthouse, and 
Basil Mathews. Of the nine stories, each dealing with one or more of the 
social problems which await solution in a more or less realistic fashion, the 
two most courageous, pathetic, and truthful are contributed by women. 
“ Mary Jane ” is written by the daughter of the late Rev. Hugh Price- 
Hughes, and “An Unregenerate Soul ” by the wife of the Rev. Professor 
Lofthouse. These two powerful portrayals of the actualities of life, reali¬ 
ties which many good folk desire to know not of, would alone make this 
fine volume notable, and one which social workers cannot afford to 
overlook. 


The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers. By Arabella Kenealy. Pp. 318. 

London : Stanley Paul and Co., 31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1912. 

Price 6s. 

This novel, now in its third edition, is one which will interest many 
readers of this Journal , for it is written by an Associate of the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety. Dr. Arabella Kenealy is not only a trained 
physician and a brilliant novelist, but is also a keen student of psycho¬ 
physical problems clustering around human units. Her latest work is of 
particular interest, in that it touches on eugenic subjects, and deals in 
skilful fashion with all too prevalent errors in the upbringing of children. 
The novel is more than a peculiarly exciting story, with cleverly con¬ 
structed plot and fine delineation of characters : it is a contribution to the 
investigation of motives and movements, powers and potentialities, which 
are making for the weal and woe of human lives. Miss Kenealy’s book, if 
we mistake not, is written with a purpose, and it certainly has valuable 
lessons which, it may be hoped, many will be wise enough to see and 
understand. 


An Introduction to the Study of Pastoral Theology. By 
Rev. Clement F. Rogers, M.A. Pp. 291. Oxford : The Clarendon 
Press. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

One must not imagine that this is an ordinary volume upon preaching, 
or upon pastoral work in general, for it is not. Its standpoint is not that 
of Phillips Brooks, Dale, or Jowett, and in saying this we are not depreci¬ 
ating any of the works of these great authorities. Mr. Rogers’s work con¬ 
tains four books: I., The Science ; II., The Agent; III., The Scope ; 
and IV., The Method, as each concerns pastoral theology. Each book is 
subdivided into chapters in which the particular theme is elaborated or 
considered from various points of view. To name the titles of the fifteen 
chapters would convey little of the real value of the volume. It has been 
a great delight to read these pages. The author is not “ exhaustive.” He 
has too many treasures “ new ” to bring out again and again those that are 
“old.” There are no wearying repetitions. To say that the book is fresh, 
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interesting, suggestive, practical, and inspiring, is simply to state what we 
have experienced. To the student or professor in cloister court there are 
themes in the realms of dogmatics and Church history and liturgiology 
which will be after their own heart. For the budding curate or probationer 
there are facts and truths and principles which will colour his reading and 
preaching and visiting. And for the man of experience, with his years of 
toil and disappointment, with, perhaps, moments of despair, there are 
thoughts which will give fresh life, new visions, far-stretching horizons. 
The theme, as the author has taken it, is so wide that we can forgive him 
for writing more directly regarding the subject as it relates to the Estab¬ 
lished Church. Perhaps the Free Churches might have been recognized 
more than they are. All are not “clergy”; there are “pastors” and 
“ preachers” and “ ministers.” But such a work as this would be difficult 
to undertake from an utterly impartial position. The fulcrum must be 
somewhere. But whoever the reader be, “ clergy ” or “ minister,” he is 
indeed wise and wanting in nothing, having “no part dark,” who cannot 
learn a very great deal for his own personal good and for the good of his 
office and ministry from this excellent instruction to the study of pastoral 
theology. 


The Anti-Saloon League Year-Book. Compiled and edited by Ernest 
Hurst Cherrington, editor of The American Issue. Pp. 267. Published 
by the Anti-Saloon League of America, The American Issue Press, 
Westerville, Ohio, U.S.A. 1912. Price 25 cents. 

This compact and yet comprehensive manual gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the drink problem as presented in the United States of America. It is, in 
fact, a well-arranged encyclopedia of facts and figures relating to the drink 
traffic and temperance reform. The book has been adopted by the National 
Headquarters Committee of the Anti-Saloon League of America, and 
is the official Anti-Saloon League Year-Book. There are portraits of 
leaders and a series of maps. For temperance workers, speakers, and 
others labouring for national sobriety, this volume will be of much 
assistance. 


Fifty Doctors Against Alcohol: a Call to National Defence. 
Pp. 282. Issued under the auspices of the Literature Committee of 
the National Brotherhood Council. London : The Brotherhood Pub¬ 
lishing House, Holborn Hall, E.C. 1912. 

In our last number we inserted an anticipatory notice regarding this 
remarkable book. It is a representative symposium of medical opinion on 
alcohol and alcoholism. All desirous of learning what medical science has 
to say regarding indulgence in alcoholic drinks and the evils which flow 
therefrom should read this book. Doctors who are anxious to have essen¬ 
tial facts available in a form suitable for presentation to thoughtful men and 
women will do well to procure a copy. The book is attractively got up, 
and there is a fair index. 
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The BROTHERHOOD IN CANADA: The Story of a Canadian Brother¬ 
hood Campaign. By William Ward, President National Brotherhood 
Council, 1909-10. Pp. 229, with illustrations. London : The Brother¬ 
hood Publishing House, Holborn Hall, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 1912. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

We commend this instructive and inspiring record to all interested in the 
new democratic and religious Brotherhood movement. These impressions 
and descriptions and reports of accomplishments indicate that Christianity 
is a living force in the lives of many thinkers and workers in the great 
Dominion of Canada. Mr. Ward is the possessor of a great secret, a rare 
gift, a man-directing influence, and he uses all for the glory of God and the 
betterment of his brethren. The story is well told, the illustrations are 
numerous and excellent, and the author has a rich store from whence he 
draws soul-stirring quotations. We understand a cheap edition of this 
helpful book is to be issued at Is. net. 


The People’s Medical Guide : Points for the Patient, Notes for the 
Nurse, Matter for the Medical Adviser, Succour for the Sufferer, 
Precepts for the Public. By John Grimshaw, M.D., B.S., D.P.H., 
M.R.C.S. Pp. xx + 839. London: J. and A. Churchill, 7, Great 
Marlborough Street, W. 1912. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

The author of this bulky, ambitious, and somewhat expensive volume is 
clearly an enthusiast, an altruist, and a widely-read, serious thinker, and 
indefatigable worker for human betterment. He writes, fired by a spirit 
of catholicity, eager to direct the heedless along the paths of hygienic 
righteousness, and desirous of revealing the science and art of preventive 
medicine in its proper setting. The book is one which will be of real 
assistance to those engaged in social service. There is an important section 
on “ Alcohol and its Abuse.” 


The Law OF National Insurance. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Edmund Browne, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and 
H. Kingsley Wood, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. Second edition. 
Pp. xlvii+436 + 42. London : Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd., 3, Chancery 
Lane. 1912. 

Now that the great National Insurance Act is becoming a great force for 
human alleviation of sorrow and sickness, and an instrument for social 
betterment, it is essential that all students of sociological problems and 
workers for national welfare should have clear conceptions of the powers 
provided by the new Act. The very complete work which has been 
prepared by Mr. Edmund Browne and Mr. Kingsley Wood provides just 
the authoritative reference work necessary to serve as guide and counsellor 
in the administration of the National Insurance Act. 
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Home Exercise AND Health. By Percival G. Masters, B.A., Cantab. 
Pp. 144, with thirty-four illustrations, and a pictorial chart depicting 
the exercises. London: John Long, Ltd., Norris Street, Haymarket. 
1912. 

Health is wealth, and disease is frequently the precursor and cause of 
destitution. It is therefore but natural that mankind should be desirous 
of increasing and retaining health, and preventing, or at least postponing, 
the oncoming of disease, hence the numerous systems, books, and advisers 
on the preservation of health. Mr. Masters has elaborated a system which 
has many excellent points, and in this well-written manual he fully explains 
the principles and practices on which his exercises are based. 


Just for Ourselves Cookery Book. Edited by Jennie B. Williams. 
Pp. vi 4- 295. London : Hodder and Stoughton, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, E.C. 1912. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This is one of the sensible “Woman’s Economical Series ” of practical 
handbooks. It is a well-arranged, reasonably expressed, and effective guide 
to all matters relating to the economic and yet attractive and hygienic 
preparation of food. The book, in fact, consists of a cleverly grouped 
series of recipes. For the wise housewife and careful manager this little 
volume will be invaluable. Many men are said to be driven to drink 
because of bad food poorly cooked. If that be so, this volume should 
rank high as an anti-alcoholic agency. 


“Hypnotism: The Mystery of the Sub-Conscious Mind and the Power 
of Suggestion,” by Alex. Erskine (pp. 232. London: Drane’s Danegeld 
House, 82 a, Farringdon Street, E.C. Undated. Price 3s. 6d.), is a manual 
in which the author professes to give “ in plain language an explicit 
account of what, in ray opinion, is a great science, which should, for the 
benefit of mankind, be more generally understood.” It is claimed that 
“ hypnotic suggestion is the power of personal magnetism !” There is a 
chapter entitled “ Magnetic Healing and Magnetism,” another on “Volun¬ 
tary and Involuntary Mind Power and Clairvoyance,” and others on 
“ Memory and the Soul,” “ The Dangers of Burial Alive,” “ The Science 
of the Breath,” “ Deportment,” etc., which titles certainly do not indicate 
that scientific spirit, outlook, and approach which are essential to a correct 
study of hypnotic manifestations and psycho-therapy. There is, however, 
much of interest and something of value in these pages. 
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PREPARATIONS: NEW AND OLD. 


A NEW TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE. 

Messrs. Spencer, Layton and Co. (works at Brundall, near Norwich) 
have introduced a new temperance drink under the mystic letters R.T.B., 
which, we are given to understand, stands for “Renowned Temperance 
Beverage.” It appears to owe its special features to the presence of a 
special combination of certain flavouring essences, together with small 
quantities of capsicum. Added to pure water or Apollinaris, or other 
mineral and aerated waters, it certainly forms an attractive drink, par* 
ticularly suited to serve as an acceptable beverage at this time of the year. 
It has a pleasant flavour, and gives rise to a sensation of warmth and com¬ 
fort. We believe it is likely to prove a popular substitute with many 
drinkers of alcoholic beverages. It is sold in bottles at 6d., 9d., and Is. 6d., 
and may be obtained wholesale from Messrs. Barclay, Newbery and Sons* 
Butler and Crispe, Suttons, and May Roberts and Edwards. 


A “ GEORGIAN ” SEALING SET. 

Many find two hands insufficient for the day’s needs. Even the most 
enthusiastic supporter of ambidexterity must at times wish that an addi¬ 
tional hand was available. For all such the Third Hand Patents, Ltd. 
(London: 361 and 363, City Road, E.C.), may be recommended. This 
firm has introduced a number of most ingenious contrivances which 
certainly go far to lighten the burdens of life. The Spring-Roller Blotter, 
the “Third Hand ” Thumb Magnifier, the “Third Hand” Drawer, Vice, 
and Hook, the “ Third Hand ” Umbrella Clip, are all excellent inventions. 
One of the most artistic and useful is the “ Georgian” Sealing Set. This 
is a neat, novel, and thoroughly serviceable equipment whereby sealing-wax 
may be used safely, pleasantly, and effectively. The set is contained in a 
pleasing case, and consists of small coloured balls of sealing-wax, a crucible 
in which they are melted, a candle or lamp, and a seal of any desired 
initial. When required for use, a ball of wax is placed in the crucible, 
heated for about twenty seconds over the flame, and then poured on to the 
envelope or package to be sealed. The pressure of the initial seal then 
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results in an artistic and pleasing impression in perfect colour. It should 
be added that the wax pellets can be obtained in a variety of shades, and 
the boxes are artistically coloured to match the wax which they contain. 
The sets vary in price from 2s. to £1 Is. 


A NOVEL SAFETY RAZOR. 

Modern life demands speed, safety, and ease in all its essentials. Time, 
labour, and money-saving contrivances abound. New conditions of life 
have forced the introduction of new instruments for meeting human needs 
and necessities. Moreover, greater attention is being devoted to the 
hygienic management of the person. These considerations afford ample 
justification for the coming of the safety razor. Our attention has 
recently been directed to a special form of razor which possesses many 
excellencies. It is known as the “ Universal Safety Razor,” and is manu¬ 
factured by Messrs. Landers, Fray and Clark, of New Britain, Ccnn., 
U.S.A. (London Office: Messrs. William E. Peck and Co., Inc., 31, Bar¬ 
tholomew Close, E.C.). This razor shaves with a sliding diagonal move¬ 
ment. The blade is made from the finest quality of chrome steel, and all 
the processes through which it has passed have evidently been conducted 
with scientific precision. The edge of each blade is submitted to micro¬ 
scopic inspection before leaving the works. The guard is so constructed 
that it can be changed from one side of the blade to the other as the user 
may desire. All the metal parts of the razor are nickel silvered except the 
handle, which is made of “ivoroy.” This admirable safety razor will, we 
believe, prove of much service to many delicate and nervous patients, as 
well as meeting the desires of many healthy busy men eager to expedite 
personal matters. There is no doubt that such a razor as this would be a 
boon to many an alcoholic, and we should imagine many cases undergoing 
treatment in retreats or elsewhere would be glad to give it a trial. 


YEAR-BOOKS. 

“Whitaker” is a name which merits a place among those of our public 
benefactors. The publications which come to us from 12, Warwick Lane, 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C., rank among our indispensable referenc 
books, which we like to keep within easy reach for ready reference 
“Whitaker's Almanack for 1913” appears in familiar garb, and retains the 
arrangement and characteristics which make it one of the most serviceable 
of the year-books. It has, however, been brought thoroughly up to date, 
and, as far as we can judge from a fair testing, contains information on 
almost every point concerning which a man of affairs and a student of 
human progress is likely to require guidance and data. The work is issued 
in two editions—the paper edition (price Is. net) containing 706 pages, and 
the calf-bound edition (price 2s. 6d. net) containing all matter in the paper 
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edition, together with 346 additional pages, a total of 1,052 pages. We gladly 
welcome the first issue of “ The International Whitaker” (price 2s. net). 
Very fittingly, the volume opens with a “ biographical note” and portrait of 
the originator and first Editor of “ Whitaker’s Almanack,” Joseph Whitaker. 
The volume is intended to serve as a statistical, historical, geographical, 
and commercial handbook for all nations, and is especially designed to meet 
the needs of the 200,000,000 English-reading people of the world. The 
work provides reliable information concerning every country, and is 
arranged on “Whitaker” lines, which is sufficient to indicate that the book 
is a thoroughly effective one for purposes of reference. “ The International 
Whitaker,” we have no doubt, will at once take, and permanently 
keep, a place in the front row of the books we rank as necessary 
guides and counsellors. “ Whitaker’s Peerage,” in its issue for 1913 (price 
5s. net), enters into a seventeenth edition. It is the cheapest and handiest, 
and we may add the most popular, of the Special Directories to the Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. The latest issue has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date. It contains an extended List of 
the Royal Family, the Peerage with titled issue, Dowager Ladies, Baronets, 
Knights and Companions, Privy Councillors, and Home and Colonial 
Bishops. There is also an informing introduction and an index to County 
Seats. 


CALENDARS AND DIARIES. 

The Calendars and Diaries for 1913 are many and varied, and all sorts 
and conditions of need seem to have been considered and are provided for. 

Messrs. Thomas de la Rue and Co., Ltd. (London: 110, Bunhill Row, 
E.C.), have won, and honourably retain, a foremost place among specialists 
in Diaries. Their well-known “ Onoto” Diaries still present the practical 
features which have made them so popular, compactness in size, con¬ 
venience in form, double index, a week at a glance, excellence in paper, 
binding, printing, and general finish, and an Insurance Coupon for £1,000. 
This year’s Date Cases are issued in a number of different shapes and sizes, 
but all manifest the same first-class workmanship. For the record of 
private, professional, and business engagements, the pocket-books, desk 
diaries, and other reminders supplied by this old-established firm are 
unsurpassed. 

Messrs. James Walker and Co., Ltd. (London: Farringdon House, 
Warwick Lane, E.C.), have sent us specimens of their well-conceived and 
admirably-produced diaries. They are of various sizes and shapes, qualities 
and prices, and are so practical, artistic, and handy, that all requirements 
can be met. Each diary is furnished with a £1,000 Accidental Insurance 
Coupon. Should any reader require a reliable remembrancer and pocket, 
desk, office, or consulting-room record-book, let him write at once for 
a price-list of “Walker’s Diaries,” and he may be sure that the very thing 
required will be available. 
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Messrs. Charles Letts and Co. (London : Southwark Bridge Buildings, 
S.E., and 3, Royal Exchange, E.C.) publish a number of special diaries, 
which are highly appreciated by those for whom they have been prepared. 
There are diaries for schoolboys and schoolgirls, boy scouts, teachers, 
gardeners, poultry keepers, etc. All of these are excellent, providing 
special information, and having diaries so arranged as to be most effective 
for each class. They each have the novel self-opening tablet, which is 
a special feature, facilitating ready reference. This firm, in association 
with the Daily Mirror, publishes “The Daily Mirror Ladies’ Year-Book and 
Housekeeper’s Diary for 1913,” which is an indispensable volume for those 
respjnsible for the economic and orderly management of household affairs. 

Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. (London : Snow Hill Buildings, 
E.C.) have sent us a copy of their justly popular “‘Welcome’ Photo¬ 
graphic Exposure Record and Diary” for 1913 (price Is. net). This pocket 
companion should be in the possession of every photographer, both 
amateur and professional, for it contains an immense amount of valuable 
information in a concise form, and arranged for rapid reference. In 
addition to the well-arranged diary there are many pages specially prepared 
for the record of negative exposures. This dainty, artistic, and thoroughly 
practical pocket-book makes a delightful New Year’s souvenir. 

Messrs. Eason and Son, Ltd. (Dublin: 80, Mid-Abbey Street), continue 
to publish their “ Every Hour ” Diary (price Is.). This, in our experience, 
is a unique diary, and for professional men and women is most valuable. 
The same firm issue a splendid little Indexed Penny Diary, and “ The Swift 
Diary,” with monthly index, is only 3d. These inexpensive diaries will 
continue to have a large sale. 
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MEMORANDA. 


THE Fifth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Sir 
Thomas S. Glouston, M.D., LL.D., late Lecturer on Mental Diseases in 
the University of Edinburgh, and Physician Superintendent to the Royal 
Asylum, Morningside, author of "The Hygiene of Mind,” etc. The 
lecture is to be given in Edinburgh, probably in the autumn of the present 
year. The subject of the lecture will be " Clinical Aspects of the Study 
of Inebriety.” Full particulars will be announced in due course. As is 
well known, the Norman Kerr Memorial Lectureship was founded to 
commemorate the life-work of the Founder of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety, the late Dr. Norman Kerr, in regard to the scientific investi¬ 
gation of inebriety. 


The Lees and Raper Lectureship is accomplishing valuable service in 
the cause of educational progress in the recognition of temperance 
principles. The Lectureship was founded in 1897 to perpetuate the memory 
and continue the work of two remarkable men. Dr. Frederic Richard Lees 
was a voluminous and trenchant writer, and a skilful platform advocate 
and debater. The truths he taught half a century ago have been endorsed 
and proved by later scientists. Thoughtful men in all ranks of society 
received from Dr. Lees a grounding in the scientific principles of 
temperance. James Hayes Raper was best known as a brilliant platform 
orator. He was also one of the most astute and reliable of councillors 
and politicians. His handsome and charming personality, rich and flexible 
voice, fluent speech, together with his strong common sense, wide informa¬ 
tion, and marvellous skill in adapting argument and illustration to the 
needs of every possible audience and occasion, made him a great power 
in convincing the intellects and hearts of hearers. As a speaker he became 
an unfailing attraction to large public gatherings in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. He was also able to exert a stimulating influence upon Members 
of Parliament and leading statesmen. Both these good men passed away 
in the month of May, 1897. A fund was subscribed for the foundation 
of the Lectureship, and was invested in an annuity for twenty years to meet 
the expenses of an annual lecture by an exponent of eminent standing, 
able to speak with authority, and to command public attention, upon some 
particular phase of the temperance question. The following is a list of the 
lectures : (1) “ Temperance Reform as required by National Righteousness, 
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and Patriotism.” Delivered in the Church House, Westminster, on 
November 30, 1898, by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean 
of Canterbury, under the presidency of the Most Rev. F. Temple, D.D., 
Archbishop of Canterbury. [Out of print.] (2) “The Effect of Alcohol 
upon the Human Brain.” Delivered in St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
London, on April 27, 1900, by Sir Victor Horsley, M.B., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., 
under the presidency of the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C., M.P. 
With 26 illustrations on art paper. (3) “The Economic Aspect of the 
Drink Problem.” Delivered in St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, London, on 
April 25, 1902, by the Right Hon. Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P., under 
the presidency of the Right Hon. Viscount Peel. With tables. [Out of 
print.] (4) “Recent Researches on the Action of Alcohol in Health and 
in Sickness.” Delivered in the Guildhall, Cambridge, November 16, 1903, 
by Professor G. Sims Woodhead, M.D., under the presidency of Professor 
T. Clifford Allbutt, M.D. With illustrations on art paper. [Out of print.] 

(5) “ Labour and Drink.” Delivered in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on October 31, 1904, by the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., under the 
presidency of Alderman Isaac Mitchell, L.C.C. With tables and diagrams. 

(6) “ Law and Liquor Traffic.” Delivered in the Albert Hall, Leeds, 
October 23, 1905, by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., under the presi¬ 
dency of Sir James Kitson, Bart., M.P. With supplemental appendices. 

(7) “ The Bible and Temperance Reform.” Delivered in the City Temple, 

London, October 25, 1906, by the Rev. Dawson Burns, D.D., under the 
presidency of the Rev. R. J. Campbell. With 32 pages of supplemental 
notes and lists of Scripture passages. (8) “ The Relation of Alcohol to 

Physical Deterioration and National Efficiency.” Delivered in the Town 
Hall, Oxford, on Tuesday, February 4, 1908, by W. Me Adam Eccles, Esq., 
M.S., F.R.C.S. With 12 illustrations on art paper. (9) “The Relation 
of the Drink Traffic to Municipal Government.” Delivered in the Free 
Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, on Monday, March 15, 1909, by Sir Samuel 
Chisholm, Bart. (10) “ The Best Way of Promoting Temperance Reform.’’ 
Delivered in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, on Thursday, October 31, 1912, 
by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, K.C.V.O., under the presidency of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Pelham. (11) “ The Church and the Liquor 
Traffic.” Delivered by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, D.D., 
Litt.D., in the Albert Hall, Manchester, on Friday, November 22, 1912, 
under the presidency of Philip Snowden, Esq., M.P. Each lecture is pub¬ 
lished in pamphlet form, price 4d. (post free 5d.). For copies, application 
should be made to Mr. John Kempster, Hon. Secretary to the Trustees, 
8, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 


Mr. Algernon Warren, of 65, Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W., has sent us the following interesting note on the anti- 
alcoholic campaign in Poland, which we gladly insert: “The following 
particulars of the anti-alcoholic movement in Poland were recently com¬ 
municated to the Tribuna by its Cracow correspondent : At the end of 1890 
some attempts at an antagonistic movement against the abuse of alcoholic 
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beverages commenced in Poland. But it was only in 1902 that the move* 
ment began to take hold in a firm and organized manner. In that year 
there was founded at Leopold (commonly termed Lemberg), under the name 
of ‘Eleutheria’ (freedom), the first Polish anti-alcoholic association. Two 
years later its original name was changed to that of ‘ Wyzwolenie ’ (the 
Polish translation of the Greek word 1 Eleutheria ’). In 1903 another anti- 
alcoholic society was formed at Cracow, namely, ‘ Eleusis ’ (advent), which 
carries on its work of propagation in favour of absolute abstinence, especi¬ 
ally amongst the young and the working classes. At the present moment 
the anti-alcoholic society of Galicia (in Austrian Poland) comprises about 
7,000 active members, amongst whom are many lads belonging to the 
squadrons of the Polish ‘boy scouts.’ In Prussian Poland the campaign 
against alcoholism is conducted with much energy in two groups—the 
Polish Association of Abstaining Ecclesiastics, founded in 1902, and the 
‘ Wyzwolenie Society ’ (not to be confounded with the Galician association 
of similar name), created in 1903, and having its headquarters at Posen. The 
‘ Wyzwolenie ’ of Posnania is to-day the most powerful Polish anti-alcoholic 
society ; it has 4,500 members, publishes a monthly review (the Swit), and 
extends its actions amongst the Polish operatives of Westphalia and 
Rhenish Prussia, where some further 500 members may be counted. 
In Russian Poland there was started in 1907 the anti-alcoholic society 
entitled the ‘ Przysziosc ’ (the future) Society, which numbers 1,000 
members, and also publishes a monthly review, the Hygienic Association of 
Warsaw, holds a special session for the campaign against alcoholism, and 
deals specially with the question in its review, the Zolrowie. The Poles in 
America have constituted four anti-alcoholic societies—two in the United 
States, one in Canada, and one in Brazil. In Austrian Poland there are 
published five periodicals dedicated to anti-alcoholic propagation—one in 
Lemberg, three at Cracow, and one at Stanislawow. Professor Piasecki 
has held for some years past, in the University of Lemberg, a course of 
lectures on alcoholism.” 


Dr. F. M. Sandwith has published his four Gresham Lectures on 
Alcohol and Alcoholism in the Clinical Journal (vol. xl., Nos. 11, 12, 13, 
14. London : Adlard and Son, Bartholomew Close, E.C. Price 3d. each 
number). The titles are : “ Alcoholic Drinks,” “ Pre-Victorian Liquor 
Laws and the Temperance Movement,” “ Modern Liquor Laws and Alco¬ 
holic Habits,” and “ The Medical Aspect of Alcoholism.” We quote the 
concluding portion of his last lecture : “ Remember the old proverb : ‘ Joy, 
temperance, and repose slam the door on the doctor’s nose.’ If anyone 
wishes to be convinced of the injury which alcohol does to the body, he bad 
better study the tables of insurance companies. Needless to say, drunkards 
are not aocepted on any terms by any insurance company, but in some 
institutions even the moderate drinkers are put under a separate category 
to the total abstainers, and the results prove that the abstainer has a great 
advantage over the moderate drinker. There is no doubt that the effect of 
alcohol upon longevity is most injurious. ‘ In intemperate persons,’ Sir 
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Lauder Brunton tells us, * the mortality between twenty-one and twenty- 
five years of age is five times as great, and between thirty and forty years of 
age four times as great, as that of the temperate.’ This, you will observe, is 
at the prime of a man’s life, when he should be producing a maximum of 
work, and when, also, he is usually the father of a young family. The 
effect of this condition of things on poverty is obvious. For the treatment 
of any form of alcoholism, be it dipsomania or chronic alcoholism, or any 
other alcoholic condition, there is but one course—permanent and total 
abstinence is the absolutely essential condition of success. It is extremely 
difficult to persuade either the patient or his friends of this fact, and, as a 
consequence, there is a large number of cases who have been cured, have 
left the sanatorium or institution well, with the fixed determination that 
nothing shall persuade them to exceed again, who relapse within a short 
time, because they have not grasped the initial fact that even a moderate 
indulgence in one who has been a drunkard will lead inevitably to a relapse 
into his former condition. The practice of hypnotism is not yet, and per¬ 
haps never will be, considered as the usual work of the family medical 
adviser. Its successful application requires so much time and such special 
experience that it will doubtless remain a special branch of medical practice. 
Formerly England was described as ‘ always the last to enter into the 
general movement of the European mind ’; but even in this country pre¬ 
judice, incredulity, and ignorance are gradually giving way before the modern 
study of the physiological side of hypnotism, which we owe, since 1884, to 
Professor Bernheim, of Nancy, and his disciples. It is only of recent years 
that a medical man in England has felt it possible to employ hypnotism 
without the risk of incurring professional disparagement, or even loss of 
reputation. It is now recognized that it is of distinct value in the cure of 
some cases of undesirable habits, such as inebriety. The prejudice against 
the use of hypnotism was partly due to the marvellous and mysterious 
character of the phenomena produced by means of it. But if we can grasp 
the idea that hypnotism supplies us with a valuable means of diverting 
nervous energy from one part of the body to another, so as to lead to the 
weakening of one nervous habit and the replacement of it by a more 
desirable habit, we shall become less afraid of this aid. There are three 
classes of institutions for the reception of inebriates: (1) There are eleven 
certified inebriate reformatories, to which patients are committed by the 
courts. (2) State inebriate reformatories, which are of a more penal nature, 
and are intended for refractory patients. Of these there are two, one for 
women and one for men. (3) Licensed retreats for voluntary patients. 
The inebriate reformatories, established by the Inebriates Act of 1898, 
attempt to provide more satisfactory treatment for those who commit 
crimes by reason of habitual drunkenness, and for those who are convicted 
repeatedly at police courts of drunken and disorderly conduct. Previously, 
the procedure was to send persons of this class to prison with short 
sentences, and there are cases on record of some individuals who have 
been fined or imprisoned more than 300 or 400 times during their lives. An 
occasional week or two in prison, with its compulsory abstinence from 
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alcohol, with regular diet and exercise under medical supervision, affords 
an excellent opportunity for temporary recovery from drinking bouts. But 
when the term of imprisonment was over, the individual returned to habits 
of unchecked drunkenness until physical or mental unfitness supervened. 
Therefore the system was adopted which has for its object reformation 
rather than punishment. The wiser magistrates now give longer periods of 
detention in order to aid recovery by medical treatment to normal health. 
Life in the reformatory is avowedly one of pleasant surroundings, with good 
moral influences and regular work ; and, last, but not least, inmates are 
encouraged to make a fresh start in life, under conditions of renewed 
mental and physical vigour. The 1910-11 Report of the Prison Com¬ 
missioners says that self-control in many of these cases is practically absent, 
and they are peculiarly susceptible to the exciting action of alcohol, so that 
‘ the difference in the result between simple assault, wounding, man¬ 
slaughter, or murder becomes entirely dependent upon circumstances, the 
presence or absence of a knife, for instance, or the presence or absence of 
restraining influences.’ It is a pity that these unfortunates cannot be 
refused liberty until steps have been taken to insure their leading lives of 
total abstinence, for they are so weak-minded that even one glass of 
intoxicating liquor can, as it were, anaesthetize their feeble brains and blot 
out all their good resolutions for the future. About 800 habitual inebriates 
are being treated in the three classes of institutions, but it must be admitted 
that the results are disappointing, and this is largely due to the fact that a 
very considerable proportion of the patients belong to that most difficult 
class—the mentally defective, who are not certifiable, who cannot be de¬ 
tained or isolated, who are the authors of a large percentage of the crimes 
committed in this country, but who, irresponsible and often vicious, are 
allowed to move unchecked among us and to propagate their kind. The 
sooner Parliament can find time to deal with this class of persons the better 
for us all. Drunkenness is a crime, the magnitude of which even a 
temperance reformer can hardly exaggerate, but let us keep our heads 
about it. When a leading temperance reformer refers to it as ‘ the wide¬ 
spread evil which now threatens us with national disaster,’ he speaks as if 
it were a growing evil; but no one who has carefully studied the history of 
alcoholism can fail to be convinced that, great as is the evil, it is slowly, 
far too slowly, but still surely, passing away, and we may safely build on 
the belief that saner and more temperate days are in store. Let us turn, in 
conclusion, to that sound and convinced optimist, Professor Huxley, who 
wrote, in a lecture upon Harvey : * I am one of those people who do not 
believe in the natural decay of nations ; I believe, to speak frankly, that the 
whole theory is a speculation invented by cowards to excuse knaves. My 
belief is that so far as this old English stock is concerned, it has as much 
sap and vitality and power as it had two centuries ago, and that with due 
pruning of rotten branches, and due hoeing up of weeds which will grow 
about the roots, the like products will be yielded again. The weeds to 
which I refer are mainly three : The first of them is dishonesty, the second 
is sentimentality, and the third is luxury.’ ” 
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Although there are many “temperance” journals, some of which are 
official organs of well-known organizations, and although numerous papers 
now appear in the medical press and in periodicals dealing with social 
questions, the British Journal of Inebriety still continues to occupy a unique 
position in the medico-sociological literature of this country. In the 
United States of America there is a somewhat similar quarterly, the 
Journal of Inebriety, the official organ of the American Medical Association 
for the Study of Inebriety and Narcotics. It is edited by Dr. T. D. Crothers, 
and is published by Richard G. Badger, the Gorham Press, Boston, U.S.A. 
(annual subscription $2). The last number contains a paper by the 
Editor on “The Empirical Treatment of Spirit and Drug Neuroses.’ 
Among the other communications we note the following: “The Care of 
Inebriates at Home,” by T. A. Williams, M.D.; “ Morphinism in Some 
of its Less Commonly Noted Aspects,” by C. C. Wholey, M.D.; 
“ Eugenics and the Physician,” by Charles B. Davenport, M.D.; “ In¬ 
ebriety, its Treatment and Curability,” by T. D. Crothers, M.D. ; and 
“Some Remarks on the Effects of Tobacco-Smoking on the Cardio 
Vascular System,” by J. S. Gilfillan, M.D. 

Under the auspices of the American Society for the Study of Alcohol 
and other Narcotics, Dr. L. D. Mason, of Brooklyn, New York, a Vice- 
President of the Society, is offering a prize of $150 for the best essay on 
“The Biological and Physiological Relations of Alcohol to Life.” It is 
stated that “ the essay must be the result of original research, which shall 
confirm or disprove the present theories of the inherited effects of alcoholic 
degeneration, and indicate how far the defects of the parents are trans¬ 
mitted to the children. Such work may be carried on in man or animal, 
and the results may be illustrated by drawings or photographs, and must 
be type-written, and sent to the office of the Secretary before July 1, 1913.” 
This offer is open to students in all countries, and each essay must be 
accompanied by a motto and a sealed envelope containing the same, with 
the author’s name and address. Dr. W. S. Hall, Professor of Physiology 
in the North-Western University, Chicago, Illinois, is the Chairman of the 
Committee of Award. All inquiries should be addressed to Dr. T. D. 
Crothers, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 

Professor G. Sims Woodhead, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Pathology in 
the University of Cambridge, read a paper on “ Alcohol and Tuberculosis ” 
at the International Congress on Tuberculosis at Rome, April 18, 1912, 
and this important communication appears in the last issue of the Medical 
Temperance Review, the official organ of the British Medical Temperance 
Association. The review is published by Messrs. Adlard and Son, 
Bartholomew Close, London, E.C., price 6d. 

We take this opportunity of drawing attention to the aims and purposes 
of the British Medical Temperance Association. The objects of the 
Association are to advance the practice of total abstinence in and through 
the medical profession, and to promote investigation as to the action of 
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alcohol in health and disease, and it aims at being a bond of union among 
medical abstainers scattered all over the country. It admits as members 
registered or registrable British medical practitioners who are abstainers 
from all alcoholic liquors as beverages. It admits as student associates 
medical students who practise total abstinence. It is not essential to sign 
any pledge, but if members, etc., for any reason cease to be total abstainers, 
it is expected that notice of withdrawal from the Association will forthwith 
be sent to the Hon. Secretary. Any medical practitioner wishing to 
assist the work of the B.M.T.A. may become a subscriber. Members, 
associates, student associates, and subscribers receive the Medical Temper¬ 
ance Review and any other publications of the Association. The liberty of 
members in prescribing alcohol as a medicine is entirely uncontrolled. 
Subscription is not a necessary condition of membership, but is solicited as 
important for the work of the Association, the amount being optional. 
Student associates, subscription not required. Subscription should be sent 
to the General Secretary. Forms of application for membership can be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, W. McAdam Eccles, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
124, Harley Street, London, W. 

The Friends’ Temperance Union (IS, Devonshire Street, London, E.C.), 
under the direction of its indefatigable Secretary, Mr. J. W. Harvey 
Theobald,'is accomplishing a fine educational service in the interests of 
national sobriety. We have received copies of two of the striking 
“ F.T.U. Broadsides.” These posters in clear-printed, artistically 
coloured type make the following announcements, which should cause the 
man in the street to think mightily: “ Of all the Causes of Serious Acci¬ 
dents, Drink is by far the Most Potent,” and, “ Alcohol increases the Risk 
of Consumption.”_ 

It is with much regret that we have to record the death of Miss Charlotte 
A. Gray, an Associate of the Study of Inebriety, and an indefatigable 
student of the alcohol problem. Miss Gray passed to her rest from her 
home at Stroud Green, London, on November 9, 1912, after a protracted 
illness, borne with great bravery. Of Scottish parentage, she became 
engaged in educational work in France and Belgium, and in the latter 
country joined the Good Templar Order in early years. She became an 
International Missioner for the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and established that movement in Norway. Subsequently she 
became Continental Missioner for Good Templary, and planted the Order 
in Holland and Switzerland, and instituted Grand Lodges in these countries. 
She also instituted the first Lodge in Berlin, and planted the Order in 
France. Miss Gray was a linguist of fine resource, and was able to acquire 
a fair knowledge of the language of a country after a few months’ residence. 
She was an able writer and lecturer, whose active devotion to temperance 
effort was unsurpassed, and in connection with the International Anti- 
Alcohol Congresses rendered valuable service, and was co-Secretary with 
Mr. J. T. Rae for the Congress held at the Imperial Institute in London 
in 1909. 
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Author of “ Hypnotism and Disease.” 

LET me begin by expressing the pleasure which it gives me to 
have the opportunity of opening this discussion. What I shall 
say will not be much, but I hope that I shall be able to impress 
on you the urgent necessity of analyzing our cases and adjusting 
our treatment according to the psychic data of each individual 
case. And by way of explanation to to-day’s discussion, allow 
me to explain that by “ psychotherapy ” I mean every thera¬ 
peutic measure which is based on psychological considerations. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE TREATMENT OF ALCOHOLISM. 

In this year of grace 1913 we are still asking, “ Is alcoholism 
a vice or a disease ?” If we have got no farther than this in our 
knowledge of the subject, is it reasonable to expect satisfactory 
results from our treatment ? True, we have got the length of 
differentiating between dipsomania and chronic alcoholism, but 
even with that differentiation our treatment of the inebriate 
remains a routine treatment—not the same routine in the hands 
of different authorities, but each authority has very much the 
same routine treatment for all inebriates. The Inebriates Act 
lays down a year of restraint; Norwood Sanatorium gives six 

* A Paper introductory to a discussion before the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety, at its Winter Meeting, Tuesday, January 8, 1913, held in the 
rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 
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weeks without restraint and with injections ; the magistrate has 
his fixed scale of imprisonment and options ; my hypnotizing 
colleagues use hypnotic suggestion ; some worthy clerics recom¬ 
mend one or other of the numerous drug treatments offered by 
charlatans and others. In short, there are plenty of lines of treat¬ 
ment, but I submit that, with few exceptions, they are all used 
indiscriminately. I maintain that this is the fundamental reason 
for our meagre results—not the only reason, because the condi¬ 
tion is often as hopeless as any morbid condition could be, and 
therefore, with all the diagnosis, analysis, and discrimination in 
the world, we can never hope to annihilate this enemy as long as 
two molecules of carbon will unite with six of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen, or as long as mankind remains unregenerate. My 
main contention is this, that, given the present conditions and 
our present methods of treating alcoholism, a very considerable 
__ improvement could be attained in our results if we did more— 
much more—to insure that the treatment suit the disease and 
“ the punishment fit the crime.” If all alcoholics are being 
treated here as criminals and there as dements, what can we 
expect? Forty per cent, results, and lucky if we touch them. 
But if every victim of alcoholism could have his case diagnosed 
by an unbiassed expert before any treatment—medical or penal— 
were begun, we should see results more like 80 per cent., or even 
more. 

GLASSIFICATION OF INEBRIATES. 

Let us, then, begin with the classification of alcoholism. 
Dividing excessive drinkers into chronic and periodic, we have 
(to follow Hare’s excellent classification) the chronic inebriate 
alcoholic and the chronic sober alcoholic. For the latter class 
we all know how little can be done ; the man that is cursed with 
a “ steady head” and who “ carries his liquor well ” evades the 
physician and keeps clear of the magistrate. But the chronic 
inebriate alcoholic is dealt with sooner or later by one or the 
other. In him the craving for alcoholic euphoria is stronger 
than his inhibition. We say of him that he has begun to go 
downhill, and, translated into psychological language, this means 
that he is establishing psychic associations of less and less 
resistance between opportunity and gratification. Behaviour 
is made up of interminable selections between alternative 
associated ideas. The more frequently we have allowed our 
attention to pass from Concept C to Concept Ci, the more effort 
of conative attention will be required to pass from C to C 2 . 
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Now, the main factors that go to determine selection are these : 
(1) Relative resistance of alternative paths ( i.e ., habit); (2) emo¬ 
tional value of alternative concepts (i.e., hope or fear); (3) indi¬ 
vidual’s conative control over attention— (a) normally, (b) at the 
moment. 

As regards (1), we have already seen that the oftener an 
individual has passed from opportunity to gratification, the less 
easy is it for him to pass from opportunity to abstinence. Hence, 
all treatment of the chronic alcoholic must begin early. Of 
course we all agree about this as far as medical treatment goes, 
but what of the law? The law says two things : (1) Because this 
man has only wakened the street with his drunken song, because 
he has only held on to a lamp-post and not subsided in the ditch, 
because a friend found him in this state and kindly accompanied 
him home, because the window he broke was his own and not his 
neighbour’s, because he was not in charge of a motor-car at the 
time, therefore he was, in the eyes of the law, sober, and to regard 
this convivial gentleman as amenable to measures of justice would 
be an undue interference with the liberties of the subject, which 
thing, in a free and democratic land, cannot, and shall not, 
be tolerated. Later on the convivial gentleman is found in the 
ditch, is summoned for being “ drunk and incapable,” and then 
the law makes its second pronouncement. “You have been 
drunk, and to be drunk is wrong, but as you have never been 
drunk before (which is firstly untrue, and secondly no ground for 
the contention), you shall not be punished. You have suffered 
enough in the discredit you have brought on yourself. Next 
time we shall give you a fine, and if that doesn’t cure you, you 
will ultimately be sent to gaol without option.” 

The magistrate’s attitude is that in the first place the prisoner’s 
lapse was a pleasantry, in the second place it developed into 
naughtiness, and if it goes on much longer it will be downright 
bad of him. This, solemnly and seriously, is the official view of 
inebriety upon which is based the treatment of the condition in a 
community which has the reputation for being able to govern 
itself better than any other civilized community. Is it a matter 
for astonishment that the same community should have a reputa¬ 
tion for drunkenness ? It seems hardly necessary to point out all 
the mistakes involved in this method. In the first place, the 
individual’s culpability diminishes with each lapse. The element 
of conation may well increase, and yet always be inferior to the 
factor of desire ; in other words, his will-power cannot develop 
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quickly enough to catch up the ever-diminishing resistance of the 
drink association. The individual begins by being a responsible 
miscreant; he ends up by being an irresponsible victim of a 
psychopathic condition. At the beginning we should punish him, 
but we laugh ; as he deteriorates we lose patience, and about the 
time that we should be handing him over to the psychopathologist 
we begin to be cruel. I maintain, then, that from a psychological 
point of view the incidence of penal measures is not only wrongly 
timed, but fatuously inverted. 

In the second place, the quality of the punishment is wrong, 
and this brings us to the second factor, which was the relative 
emotional value of the two alternative concepts. Each time that 
the individual chooses to drink, or to drink again, the attention 
selects to pass to the concept of drinking, which is imbued with 
the pleasant anticipation of euphoria, or to the concept of 
resistance, which is tinged with a variety of emotions— e.g ., 
promises and pledges, affection for his family, social considera¬ 
tions, fear of financial loss, and, finally, fear of losing personal 
liberty. Now, these feelings lose their value more or less in the 
order in which I have named them, but they all do so before the 
most deep-seated emotion—the dread of physical pain. This is 
the most powerful inhibitory force in any ordinary human being, 
and we do not use it. Let the inebriate be flogged, and let him 
be flogged early—that would be a kindness ; to imprison him late 
is mere barbarity. Let us apply to the man in the streets those 
tests of drunkenness which the law recognizes in cases of motor- 
drivers, and let us admit frankly that if the State can do anything 
to prevent chronic inebriety it must do it, for the individual’s 
sake, at the beginning of his drinking career, and that it must be 
hampered by no short-sighted or superficially humanitarian views 
concerning personal freedom; it is a mockery to give a man 
freedom to wreck himself—body, soul, and spirit—in the name 
of liberty. Civilization has made us too squeamish and senti¬ 
mental in our penal methods, and democracy, when it gets 
beyond a certain point, eliminates from legislation any bitter 
tonic that science may prescribe. We are too lily-livered to beat 
the man that beats his wife, so, in the name of humanity, the 
wives must go on being beaten. 

My third factor in the determination of choice was conative 
attentive control. It needs no elaboration; if the State under¬ 
takes to educate the children of the nation, it should do so well. 
It need not teach them part-songs or French grammar unless it 
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likes, but it should teach them to control their thoughts, which 
is the broadest and truest definition of all real education. The 
measure of self-control taught in our primary schools will to some 
extent be the measure of our national temperance—not in alcohol 
only, but in all things. 

THE PERIODIC DRINKER. 

From the chronic we pass to the periodic drinkers, and we 
class them as true or false dipsomaniacs. The genuine dipso¬ 
maniac (please note that I use this phrase in a wider sense than 
Goriat and in accordance with Hare)—the genuine dipsomaniac, 
as you know, suffers from a craving which is generated within 
him, which has no relation to opportunity, and which recurs 
with greater or less intensity apart from the ordinary determining 
causes. The pseudo-dipsomaniac generates his mania by the 
first indulgence ; if circumstances are favourable and opportuni¬ 
ties scarce, he remains an abstainer indefinitely; once he has 
begun to drink nothing stops him. Of the genuine dipsomaniacs 
Goriat differentiates four classes : (1) Cases due to slight depres¬ 
sive or strained abnormal mental conditions ; (2) epileptic equiva¬ 
lents ; (3) cases due to cyclothymia ; (4) cases of psychasthenic 
impulsion. 

Now, before looking at these subdivisions, let us return to the 
legal question. I have impugned unreservedly our present sys¬ 
tem, but I have not said all. If there is such a thing as genuine 
dipsomania, what right have we to punish one of its victims? 
If there be temperamental psychic flaws, which are sufficient 
to account entirely for a man’s inebriety, by what travesty of 
justice do we send him to gaol ? And, further, if the individual 
whom the constable takes from the gutter to the police-station 
may be wholly responsible, or primarily but not immediately 
responsible, or not in any way responsible, for his behaviour, 
how, in the name of righteousness, dare we judge his conduct on 
its own merits, with no attempt at previously establishing the 
degree of his culpability? I imagine, if one could only investi¬ 
gate with sufficient care, one could ascertain that every week in 
this city men are being convicted and imprisoned for drunken¬ 
ness who could no more have helped this outbreak than they 
could have avoided a migraine headache, an attack of asthma, or 
any other form of epileptic equivalent. But because this ugly 
fact is only whispered by a few scientists, and not screeched 
from the housetops by the ^humanitarians, we ignore it or forget 
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it, and continue to heap up the penalties of the lawbreaker on 
the head of the epileptic. And what I have said of epileptic 
dipsomania applies in a great measure, if not equally, to the 
other types of true dipsomania— i.e., the element of culpability is 
almost, if not completely, absent. On the other hand, in pseudo¬ 
dipsomania the individual’s responsibility begins with his first 
drink, but it ends there, because, instead of a diminishing factor 
of self-control and a gradually increasing factor of craving, as 
in the chronic inebriate, we have, after the first experience of 
euphoria, on each occasion a sudden collapse of self-control, and 
an equally sudden exaggeration of craving. I can conceive of 
no more subtle point in the administration of justice than the 
determining of the degree to which it is just to punish one of 
these pseudo-dipsomaniacs; but as the law makes no difference 
between the extreme cases, we need not be surprised if it ignores 
trifling points such as this. 

THE GENUINE DIPSOMANIAS. 

Now, if we examine in detail the various subdivisions of the 
genuine dipsomanias, we soon see the impossibility of generalized 
or routine treatment. Remember that these cases depend solely 
on the existence of abnormal psychic conditions. To treat them 
individually on the same lines as we treat the chronic inebriate is 
to repeat in medical practice what we have condemned in penal 
practice. We must apply ourselves to analyzing the causative 
factors which determine this abnormal psychic condition, and, 
having analyzed them, we must treat them instead of treating 
the alcoholism, which is admittedly an inevitable outcome of 
such conditions. In the first group we get the cases of individuals 
who, without being themselves insane, have generally an here¬ 
ditary taint of insanity, taking the form of depression. I must 
admit that I find it very difficult to differentiate between this 
—Goriat’s first subdivision—and the cyclothymic cases which 
make up his third subdivision. The cyclothymic is the mild 
specimen of “ folie circulaire ” ; we meet him in our daily life, 
and it is easy to recognize him. He becomes unduly exalted and 
unduly depressed without any sufficient and apparent cause. 
Sometimes he reminds us of an early case of general paralysis 
of the insane. His responsibility for his behaviour seems 
normal during his normal intervals, but as the pendulum swings 
farther and farther in either direction, he becomes less and less 
answerable for his conduct. Now, these two types need the 
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most careful handling, and if there is anything in psychological 
medicine, it should be able to do much for them. But what the 
psychotherapist can do for them is not so much directly—I mean 
by formal treatment—as by regulating their lives. These in¬ 
dividuals possess psychic mechanisms which react abnormally to 
the ordinary stimuli of life—business strain, domestic friction, 
religious doubt, and so on—hence it is our business to insure 
as far as possible the elimination of such sources of psychic 
instability. This sounds plain and obvious, but my experience 
shows me that this is just one of the points on which the public 
needs education. An individual is brought to you because he 
drinks. His brother and his wife explain what a terrible situation 
it is ; they expect you to make him well by detention, by drugs, 
by “ hypnotism ”—somehow ; but when you get right down to 
the causes of psychic instability, and suggest a necessary change 
of occupation, or some alteration in the domestic environment, 
you are considered to be interfering, and your interference is 
resented. And yet your duty is clear enough—to protect this 
delicate machine from shocks and strains which to the normal 
machine mean very little, and of all such shocks none is more 
detrimental than treatment as a common miscreant in court or 
gaol. 

A great deal of what I have said above about the first and third 
subdivisions applies also to the fourth — the cases of psychas¬ 
thenic impulsion. The psychasthenic dipsomaniac, like every 
other psychasthenic, has a permanently lowered threshold of 
consciousness; if his reaction to psychic strain is not as great 
as that of the cyclothymic, to physical strain it is greater. 
Fatigue robs him of his self-control; organic disturbance ob¬ 
sesses his mind ; pain paralyzes his powers of rational discrimina¬ 
tion ; and so on. His craving is generally referred to physical 
conditions, and it is often very difficult to say whether he should 
be regarded as a genuine or a pseudo-dipsomaniac. A great deal 
can be done for such cases by psychotherapy. Hypnotic sug¬ 
gestion is immensely useful in reducing the element of psychic 
tension. I have seen cases of alcoholism in psychasthenics and 
neurasthenics that responded to suggestive treatment wonder¬ 
fully, but the cure with them consisted, not in “ strengthening 
their wills,” but in giving them a new power of standing strain 
and worry without undue reaction. That seems to me the 
factor that, above all others, this form of treatment can give. 
Drugs may influence the alcoholic craving ; enforced abstinence 
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may help to obliterate paths of 4 least resistance in the association 
systems; by management we may protect the patient from 
detrimental influences ; but nothing in medicine can do what 
hypnotic suggestion does in enabling the individual to stand 
strain without reacting abnormally. Psychic re-education is 
also very useful in helping him to throw off the bondage of 
organic consciousness. 

There is yet one subdivision of the genuine dipsomanias that 
I have barely referred to—the epileptic cases. These cases are 
recognizable in two ways : first, there is generally an epileptic 
strain in their heredity; and, secondly, there is often a slight 
degree of amnesia present. (I hardly need point out that this 
class has nothing to do with alcoholic epilepsy, which is a 
product of chronic drinking.) Now, it is interesting that at the 
last meeting of the British Medical Association held in Liverpool, 
the section of neurology devoted several hours to a discussion on 
epilepsy, and the amazing statement was made that there are no 
conditions such as we term “ epileptic equivalents.” The state¬ 
ment came from the man who probably sees more cases of 
epilepsy than anyone else in the kingdom. I venture to say 
that if he had had more experience in dealing with inebriates, 
criminals, and the like, he would soon change his mind. As 
I have already pointed out, this group supplies the most glaring 
cases of penal injustice and cruelty; it also provides the most 
disappointing class for treatment. Restraint is obviously use¬ 
less ; manifestly all drug treatment containing strychnine is 
contraindicated. These cases have to be treated as pure epi¬ 
leptics, and all the good they can get will be from a purin-free 
diet, bromides and arsenic. I am certain that dipsomaniacs of 
this class are responsible for many of the failures in every series 
of statistics, simply because they are not recognized as epileptic. 
They all tend to do well in a sanatorium or nursing home, 
because an epileptic does well when he is removed from excite¬ 
ment, but no permanent results need be expected from any 
treatment except such as is directed to the basic morbid 
condition. 

We have now discussed all the groups of our classification, 
but there are certain special cases I should like to refer to at this 
point. Goriat’s first group of dipsomaniacs—those cases due to 
mild depressive states—is a much larger one than we are apt 
to think. It contains, for instance, a class that is much larger 
than is generally supposed—those dipsomaniacs whose morbid 
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psychic state depends on eye-strain. Uncorrected astigmatism 
may seem a remote cause for intemperance, and to some of you 
it may sound a wholly inadequate one, but I have seen enough in 
my own experience to be convinced of the importance of investi¬ 
gating this factor. It corresponds in the dipsomaniac division to 
a group in the chronic division whose intemperance is caused 
by circulatory inadequacy. I have seen a woman of forty-five 
handed over to a doctor with a bad history of chronic drinking, 
chiefly in secret. He conceived the happy idea of taking the 
patient to Switzerland with his family—“ the distraction was 
sure to help her.” He soon found she was very lazy und un¬ 
willing to climb with the party, and before a week was over she 
had obtained drink and become intoxicated. Having learned 
nothing from this experience, repeated several times in the 
month, he brought the unfortunate lady home, to be made to 
work and walk every day, with the object of tiring her out and 
sending her to bed exhausted. When I saw the patient he did 
not mention—perhaps he did not know—that she had a well- 
marked aortic stenosis, with mitral incompetence, and obvious 
signs of inadequate compensation. Her treatment was revised 
with this new factor kept in view, and the results were astonish¬ 
ing to her doctor. 

This is perhaps the most common example of alcoholic 
craving being largely, if not altogether, maintained by a morbid 
physical condition, but of course there are others. You will 
perhaps ask me what such a case has to do with psychotherapy, 
and I answer, “ A great deal; for I believe that the failures of 
psychic treatment are largely due to ignoring some such physical 
factor in the etiology—circulatory embarrassment, epilepsy, and 
so on.” 

PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF INEBRIETY. 

Let us now turn for a few minutes to the actual measures 
of psychic treatment at our disposal. They may be classed 
under four heads : (1) Restraint; (2) persuasion ; (3) suggestion ; 
(4) psycho-analysis. 

We hear a good deal of loose talk about the moral value of 
institutional treatment, the psychic forces at work in a sana¬ 
torium, and so on, but it would be well to examine these things 
in detail. First of all, restraint is the great measure of penal 
psychotherapy, and a wonderful power it has. It acts by giving 
time for the obliteration of mental and nervous habits ; all paths 
of association tend to become resistant by disuse ; the vicious 
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circle of indulgence, leaving behind a malaise which is susceptible 
to correction by further indulgence, is broken by enforced absti¬ 
nence ; and so on. Further, restraint, as we have already seen, 
acts as a deterrent, because the individual fears the loss of his 
personal liberty apart from his freedom to drink. Now, from 
what I have already said, it should be clear that restraint is 
chiefly, if not solely, valuable in such cases as depend on oppor¬ 
tunity for indulgence ; therefore, restraint is the most important 
factor in treating the chronic inebriate. Without restraint such 
cases are able at any moment to render utterly useless any other 
form of treatment. Medicinal treatment which will reduce the 
craving of one chronic alcoholic who is at large will dispel it 
in ten who are removed from temptation. If hypnotic suggestion 
fails with one of these cases, it is most frequently because there 
has been no cessation of temptation. Similarly with the pseudo¬ 
dipsomaniac ; but with him restraint has little curative effect, 
though it is not useless. With the genuine dipsomaniac, how¬ 
ever, it is practically useless. We have seen that with him there 
is an almost complete independence of opportunity. Of course, 
he will remain sober while he is under restraint, but at the end 
of, say, one year under the Act, the genuine dipsomaniac will be 
as liable as before to an attack of drink mania, depending on the 
incapacity of his psychic mechanism to react normally to the 
stimuli of his daily life. It is therefore clear that indiscriminate 
enforcement of prolonged restraint, as recommended by Dr. 
Norman Kerr, and as constantly practised by our magistrates, is 
a cruel, expensive, and futile measure, in a large number of alco¬ 
holic cases. 

The second therapeutic measure is persuasion. It is the 
fashion at present to refer to all psychic influences as suggestion. 
This is incorrect, and we should do well to realize the difference 
between persuasion and suggestion. The former deals with 
the reason ; the latter depends on the elimination of the rational 
element—it may be by hypnotism, or by diverting the attention, 
or by deception, and so on. Persuasion deals with the higher 
departments of our intellectual life; suggestion deals with the 
lower functions, notably with habit. Each can effect what the 
other cannot; each has its place in psychotherapy, and should 
have its place in all treatment. As an example let us take the 
chronic sober alcoholic. Here is a case for persuasion. He 
needs to be frightened; he needs to be shown the imperative 
reasons for bringing his entire resources of will and control to 
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bear on the temptation; above and beyond that he may be 
helped by suggestion, but he should be made to feel that sug¬ 
gestion is a passive form of treatment, not intended for those who 
can help themselves. Suggestion and persuasion bear to each other 
in the psychic sphere very much that which massage and gym¬ 
nastics bear to one another in the physical realm. With sug¬ 
gestion we can influence the attentive habits of the individual ; 
we can lessen the power of an obsessing idea; we can increase 
the resistance of an association path ; we can sometimes obliterate 
the memory even of a deep-seated organic craving; we can 
remove the pain of, let us say, an acute alcoholic gastritis. In 
these ways and others we can help the chronic tippler, and 
I believe that there is, and can be, in his case nothing more 
important as an adjuvant to restraint, nor yet anything so valu¬ 
able as a substitute for restraint. Goriat speaks as if the chronic 
inebriate were, above all, the type susceptible to cure by sug¬ 
gestion. If he means that I cannot agree with him. For the 
chronic inebriate restraint must always be the most desirable 
therapeutic measure; without hypnotic suggestion it will need 
to be of much longer duration to attain a given end ; and I should 
like to emphasize here the extraordinary waste of time and 
money involved in lengthy periods of detention for the chronic 
alcoholic without treatment. I am convinced that we could save 
something like two-thirds of the national waste in this direction 
by using the golden opportunities of enforced detention for the 
vigorous and scientific treatment on psychic lines of the chronic 
alcoholic. It is my firm belief that hypnotic suggestion is often 
sufficient without detention to cure the chronic alcoholic, but at 
the same time I believe it is always desirable to combine forced 
abstinence (which in this country virtually signifies detention) 
with suggestive treatment. For all non-epileptic types of periodic 
drinking I consider suggestion to be the best treatment. Deten¬ 
tion may sometimes do good, but I doubt it. Persuasion is 
wholly uncalled for—in fact, a great deal of harm is done by 
the disciplinary attitude of parents and friends. The bitter re¬ 
proaches which the unfortunate dipsomaniac has to face not only 
fail to help him, but actually make him worse, in much the same 
way as the child stammers worse when it is punished for its 
stammering. The pseudo-dipsomaniac, on the other hand, re¬ 
quires both enforced abstention and hypnotic suggestion, though 
I consider the relative importance of these two measures the 
reverse of what it is in the case of the chronic drinker— i.e., 
suggestion of primary importance, detention secondary. 
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Finally, of the methods of modern psychotherapy, we come to 
the most modern—psycho-analysis. Many of you are doubtless 
aware of the very original and revolutionary views recently 
advanced by Freud of Vienna. If we are to accept them as they 
stand we must revise our psychology and rewrite our psycho¬ 
pathology. Meantime, they serve as a bone of acute contention 
among psychologists and psychotherapists. According to Freud’s 
views, many cases of dipsomania—and I fancy he would include 
chronic inebriety too—are due to the disintegrating effects on the 
psychic organization of a “ suppressed complex”— i.e., some idea, 
or group of ideas, which, being painful or unpleasant, has been 
consciously forced back into the background of consciousness 
until it is possibly entirely forgotten. This acts as a constantly 
irritating or disturbing factor, until, by the ingenious technique 
known as “psycho-analysis,” it has been determined, brought to 
light, and “ sublimated ” or ventilated. The theory is based on 
the necessity for “ abreaction ” of all emotional ideas, and the 
disastrous results of failure to abreact. Well, inebriety, in so far 
as it consists in a morbid psychic condition, may be due to some 
suppressed complex; and if we grant that possibility, we are 
forced to the conclusion that all treatment, psychic or otherwise, 
of such cases will be superficial or ineffective if it does not begin 
with psycho-analysis. This proposition may seem quixotic, yet 
I venture to say that a generation hence our successors will smile 
at the almost complete absence of psychological diagnosis and 
analysis which at present characterizes our treatment of the 
inebriate. 


FEASIBILITY OF PSYCHIC TREATMENT. 

But there is one aspect of the psychic treatment of inebriety 
which will appeal to many who are otherwise indifferent. It is 
an obvious fact that the treatment of inebriety as carried out 
at present under the Inebriates Act and by our police magis¬ 
trates is very expensive; to take a wider view of the term 
“drunkenness” and to continue our present methods would 
mean to flood our gaols or to extend enormously the farce of 
punishment by fine. Now, the medicinal treatment of alcoholism 
is cheap, but, as we know, generally futile, unless accompanied by 
sanatorium treatment or restraint. By systematically using defi¬ 
nite psychic treatment, associated, if indicated, with medicinal 
treatment—atropine and strychnine injections and the like— 
much could be done to deal with the problem with the following 
advantages : (a) Trifling cost to State ; (fc) ultimate saving to State 
in reducing prison maintenance ; ( c ) enormous advantage of in- 
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dividual being able to continue work if a breadwinner; ( d) avoid¬ 
ance of undue publicity. 

I suppose there is no other civilized country in which no 
serious effort is being made in the direction of anti-alcoholic 
dispensaries, and few, if any, where the need is so great. We 
are as a nation misoneists—to borrow the term from psychology 
—we hate new things ; also, we distrust any innovation that has 
not been insistently demanded for a decade, ponderously ap¬ 
proved by a Royal Commission, and, finally, set on foot with 
an initial expenditure of £3,000,000. What, I ask, has been the 
outcome of all our Royal Commissions ? An improvement in an 
infinitesimal proportion of the inebriates who need treatment; 
a recommendation of methods which are economically inap¬ 
plicable to the solution of the problem as a whole, excellent 
though they may be when available; a solemn shaking of the 
head over the general impossibility of curing the evil; and, 
finally, more stereotyping both of our conception of the drunkard 
and of our idea of the treatment indicated. One cannot help 
reflecting that the money spent on our Royal Commissions of 
the last twenty-five years would probably have kept an anti- 
alcoholic dispensary working for ten years, which would have 
done practical good, amassed practical information, and trained 
practical doctors. But no ! Small beginnings do not recommend 
themselves to our ideas ; therefore we don’t begin at all. I firmly 
believe that for £600 such a dispensary could be kept up for 
a year, treating 400 new cases, with the reasonable prospect of 
curing (on a three years’ basis) from 150 to 300. 

We have seen in the last few years great changes in the treat¬ 
ment of various diseases; during the next few years we may 
count on seeing further changes no less notable ; but I venture 
to hope that one of the most important of these will be a com¬ 
plete alteration of our methods, both medical and penal, of 
dealing with the inebriate. I would anticipate changes on the 
following lines: (1) The medical and penal treatment to be in 
the hands of the same body; (2) this body to have all forms of 
treatment (medicinal, psychic, restraint, corporal punishment, 
etc.) at its disposal; (3) the board to be constructed mainly, if 
not entirely, of medical men with special training and experience ; 
(4) regular attendance for treatment or reporting to be optional 
to punishment in suitable cases ; (5) no lay magistrate or bench to 
deal with cases involving inebriety except with expert evidence ; 
(6) the proceedings of such bodies to be private. 
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ALCOHOL IN RELATION TO THE HOME. 

BY GENERAL AND MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH. 

THE home is not only the seed-plot of a nation’s continued 
existence, but it is the spring from which proceeds all that is 
essential to true patriotism, to the real power of a people, and to 
the enduring influence of national life and its institutions. The 
homes of the people constitute an innumerable and endless succes¬ 
sion of minute tributaries of the great stream of a nation’s life. In 
itself, each home may appear like an insignificant rivulet; but 
when viewed collectively the nation’s homes are seen to provide 
the new life, the new influences, both moral and intellectual, and 
the new energy, without which the nation must in the process of 
time inevitably shrink and die. Anything, therefore, which bears 
for good or ill upon the homes and home life of a people is of 
supreme moment to the nation. 

A wide experience of the conditions of life in many countries, 
and a somewhat close acquaintance with the inner facts of 
experience among the working and peasant classes over a large 
part of the world, has brought to the officers of the Salvation 
Army an important body of information regarding disorder due 
to alcoholism. This paper is intended to convey, as briefly as 
may be, some of the conclusions at which we have arrived as to 
the influence of strong drink upon the social life of the people as 
that life is seen in their homes. 

Alcohol in the Home Dissipates and Wastes the Substance and Material 
Resources of the Family. —It is scarcely necessary to do more than 
state this fact to secure universal assent. Wherever it appears 
in the homes of the people, alcohol inevitably tends to create 
waste. Without giving any adequate return, it consumes resources 
which should be expended in the necessaries of life, especially for 
those essential to the well-being of the children, and the support 
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of the aged and the sick. The extent to which alcohol establishes 
itself as a supposed necessity, and then drives out what is all 
important for the building up of vigorous physique and the pre¬ 
servation of health, is astonishing! In times of scarcity and 
unemployment, the children’s milk is cut off long before the 
parents’ beer and spirits. The wage-earner will, to his great 
detriment, forego important food much more willingly than 
relinquish the alcoholic drink to which he or she is accustomed. 

The use of strong drink is the principal foe to thrift of every 
kind. The small margin of gain over necessary expenditure 
which might be stored for the future goes in this form of 
indulgence, even where there is no sign of excess, and therefore, 
when special needs arise, there is no reserve to fall back upon. 
Alcohol is a waste. Even when early training has induced 
habits of thrift, and something has been accumulated by heads 
of families in the early years of housekeeping, the alcohol habit 
once established invades these reserves, and that often on slight 
occasions with ruinous consequences. 

Alcohol Dissipates the Vigour, Depresses the Spirit , and Diminishes 
Powers which Make and Keep the Home a Living Factor. —Nothing is 
of much more value in the life of a people than the possession by 
each individual of some centre of interest and affection to which 
all that is best in character clings. The homeless man is 
always a danger to society, while the man with strong attach¬ 
ments, first to the home of his childhood, and then to the home 
of which he is himself the head, will always be a more useful, 
more law-abiding, and in every way a more desirable citizen than 
the man without those interests. 

Nothing so quickly attacks all that is most attractive in home 
life as the desire for strong drink. It engenders selfishness, and 
fosters associations totally alien and generally antagonistic to 
home influence. Alcohol leads to a fatal lack of interest in the 
home on the part both of men and women, and induces careless¬ 
ness in its management, and in a very large proportion of cases, 
even where stimulants are not as yet used to great excess, alcohol 
strikes at the confidence which should ever exist between parents 
and children—the comradeship which is one of the finest qualities 
and most beautiful characteristics of true home life. Once the 
alcoholic evil has entered any home, a weakening, often extend¬ 
ing to a total loss of respect on the part of the children for their 
parents, sets in. Because of this curse, tens of thousands of 
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young people enter upon the serious affairs of life with all real 
affection for home and parents shattered, and with all high ideals 
as to home life they should themselves be eager to build up 
destroyed. 

Alcohol Humbles and only too often Destroys the Natural Dignity and 
Prestige of Home and Family Life. —One of the highest practical as 
well as most ethical advantages of a good home to all, and par¬ 
ticularly to the young people who live there, is the awakening 
and cultivation of respect and esteem for human life and right 
character. It is in the home that the future citizen learns how 
great a thing is a human soul, and how noble human life may 
become. The sacredness and purity of natural affection, the 
value of self-control, and the true worth of labour, should all be 
illustrated in what the child sees before him in the life of his 
home. To this end God has, by the operation of certain natural 
tendencies which we call “ laws,” surrounded family life and the 
home which is its centre with a reserve and exclusiveness that 
constitute no small part of its true dignity and beauty. Occasions 
abound both of joy and sorrow, of loss and gain, of pleasure and 
of pain, which tend to strengthen that seclusion, and to uphold 
and increase that dignity. In its influence upon the formation 
of character, the home has a large place, helping to develop 
resource, self-control, willingness to accept responsibility, and 
sympathy and affection towards all. But, alas ! how cruelly 
opposed is alcoholism to all this! With what agony have we 
not witnessed the gradual dispersal of respect and the final 
destruction of dignity under the influences of this terrible scourge! 
The wife and mother who at first looked up in all things to her 
husband is now compelled to look down upon him. The husband 
and father, whose esteem was at first of the highest for his wife, 
is compelled at last to think of her only as a servant or a slave. 
The children grow up to see only too plainly how the best and 
purest side of their parents’ character is marred and stained by 
the influences of the strange evil power, until presently all respect, 
either for the word or the personality of their parents, is gone. 
Who can estimate the evil consequences of this loss of prestige? 
Who can say how far it is responsible for the growth of disorder- 
liness, insubordination, anarchism, and kindred evils around us ? 
We verily believe that many a revolutionary spirit, many a reck¬ 
less criminal, many a forsaken woman, took the first steps on the 
way to ruin under the influence of a home in which alcoholism 
had already undermined all the moral dignity and natural forces 
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which should have provided an irresistible bulwark against all 
evils. 

Alcohol tends to Weaken and ultimately to Overthrow the Authority 
of the Family to the Great Injury of the Children .—Discipline is a part 
of life. Without it the world would be a riot of disorder, if 
not a hell of despair. The discipline which the world gives 
is based on the operation of unchanging law. If we are to produce 
men and women who will work in harmony with that law, and 
produce by such work results leading to their own peace and to 
the well-being of others, they must be trained in the acceptance, 
and as far as may be in the appreciation, of the discipline adapted 
to their early years. The father and the mother are before God 
to command their children ; the simple rules of home are to 
represent the parents’ mind, and the penalties attached to their 
neglect; the measure of the parents’ condemnation for their 
breach—all this is to exalt authority, and so to train in its accept¬ 
ance that, by-and-by, the young citizens may descend into the 
world’s arena, not only possessed by the steady purpose of 
resolute men, but ready, while seeking freedom for themselves, 
to observe the laws of equal freedom for others. 

But how can such training be possible if the father, or, more 
dreadful still, the mother, is seen to be a self-indulgent habitue 
of the public-house, or lapses into habits of secret drinking? 
The young people instinctively lose the natural respect for such 
parents. Their words cease to be anything to them, and 
parental law loses all its claims upon them. Punishments 
inflicted by such parents are in the eyes of their children 
transformed into acts of brutal injustices. Little by little, 
and more and more, that righteous fear which was the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom in them is destroyed, and in their tiny 
sphere they are translated into neglecters and despisers of all 
authority. The parents who ought to have been the emblems of 
all lawful power to them, the representatives of God Himself, 
are become as but chips of wood on life’s troubled waters. 
Perhaps in nothing is the evil effect of the use of intoxicants 
fraught with more gravity for the future than in the destruction 
of parental control. Here at its very source is the degradation 
and destruction of that lawful and natural authority, without the 
recognition of which home would be little better than a habita¬ 
tion of wild beasts. 

Alcohol opens the Door of the Home to the most Vicious Forms of Self- 
Indulgence and Impurity. —“ Leave the door open,” says the old 
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adage, “and the devil will come in.” Who can doubt that it 
is so with alcoholism ? The home, no matter how humble, was 
designed to be the sheltered harbour of innocence, the temple of 
love for one woman by one man, and the field in which appetite 
is subjected to reason and controlled by affection. But only let 
alcohol enter this sacred place, and the door is ever after open 
for all that opposes self-restraint, chastity, and purity. Strong 
drink incites appetite, changes the sweetest love of earth into 
lust, which being denied becomes hate, and carries men away 
into license and vice. It is the inseparable ally of all the baser 
natures. It is ever the mate of the beast in man. 

It is a question if impurity in one form or another is not the 
greatest danger of the new century before the Western nations. 
On every hand its power confronts us alike, among young 
and old, rich and poor. Who can doubt, certainly we of the 
Salvation Army cannot, that intoxicating liquors open the door 
of the home—aye, of the very nursery—to this foul and soul- 
destroying scourge, and that when once admitted alcohol proves 
an auxiliary and a confederate in the work of moral and physical 
destruction ? 

Alcohol is the Implacable Enemy of all that belongs to the Ethical 
Advance of the Community. —Nowhere is there such an opening for 
the moral and spiritual cultivation of the people as in the home. 
Here in the highest degree the influences of unselfish love and 
the example of disinterested devotion are potent factors in the 
cultivation of all. No after-influences can achieve for the youth 
of our people that which can be accomplished in the home. It 
seems to us, who find in all the wise arrangements of human life 
evidences of a Divine solicitude, that family life was really designed 
for the very purpose of rooting the young trees there planted in 
all that is true and honourable and brave and pure. We hold 
that the home is by Divine appointment intended to be the great 
school of morals, and in it should meet the tenderest influences 
of earthly affection and the first revelation of the love of God, 
both alike inspiring to a life of goodness and labour for others. 

Alcohol is the foe of all our most sacred aims. Its use weakens 
the ability to discern between that which is evil and that which 
is good. It sets up false standards of duty and ambition. The 
noblest of natures may be warped and dwarfed by the claims of 
indulgence. Alcohol confuses conscience, until it calls right wrong 
and wrong right. It exalts present advantage, and dulls the power 
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of noble ambition. In short, alcohol is the handmaid of the life 
of sensation, of passion, of fleshly gratification, to the refusal of 
the higher life of self-denial and sacrifice. Once the drink habit 
is entrenched in the home, baneful antagonisms manifest them¬ 
selves in a thousand ways. The children feel them ; the growing 
youth and developing maiden suffer from them; visitors and 
friends, servants and attendants, if such there be, do not escape 
the alcoholic influence, and the heads of the family receive back 
a further dreadful impetus on the way to moral and spiritual 
atrophy and death. The home so degraded becomes, instead of 
a nursery of spiritual life and Divine beauty, a charnel-house of 
dead or dying souls. For the reasons here briefly outlined, we 
of the Salvation Army say that strong drink ought to be banished 
from the home, from the Church, which is the earthly home of 
the family of Christ, and from the use of all civilized peoples. 
And on these grounds we, so far as our people are concerned, 
have in God’s Name, from the beginning of our organization and 
for ever, banished all alcohol from our borders. 
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ALCOHOL 

AND THE UNDERGRADUATE.* 

BY PROFESSOR G. SIMS WOODHEAD, M.A., 

M.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Pathology in the University of Cambridge. 

AT one time those who ventured to depart so far from conven¬ 
tional usage as to take no alcoholic beverages would have been 
written down faddists out of hand, and even in my time, which 
is now becoming a somewhat broad span, one has harboured 
more than a suspicion that one’s friends looked upon one as 
being a mild type of “crank” on this subject—but decidedly 
a crank—and scarcely to be reasoned with, because unreason¬ 
able or unreasoning. Nowadays there are so many “teetotalers” 
that they are no longer peculiar, and they are accepted as men 
who, having thought out the bearings of a certain matter for 
themselves, and having arrived at certain definite conclusions, 
must be permitted to go their own way. 

My opinion, of course, is that for healthy men and women, 
whether young or old, alcoholic beverages of any kind in small 
quantities are unnecessary, and that in the use of larger quantities 
is involved a distinct element of danger. In the case of those 
who do not enjoy good health, I would say that even small 
quantities of intoxicating liquors, except when given as a drug, 
and with a special therapeutical effect in view, are attended with 
such risk that they should never be taken. It is, however, the 
healthy man, who has work to do and his way to make, to whom 
I wish to speak. 

* By the kindness of Professor Sims Woodhead and the courtesy of the 
Cambridge Magazine we are permitted to reproduce this interesting article 
which appeared in the issue of the latter Journal for January 25, 1913.— 
Editor B.J.I. 
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At the outset I should like to clear the ground a little. It is 
often stated that teetotalers (I use this as a very convenient term 
in spite of the fact that in the minds of some it has a somewhat 
derogatory connotation) are a conceited folk, and that they lay 
claim to great powers, mental and physical, that are not possessed 
by non-teetotalers. Nothing of the kind ! The teetotaler, con¬ 
scious of the limitations of his own powers, recognizes that he 
needs to keep them all as bright and alert as possible, and that 
alcohol does not help him to this end. What he does contend is, 
that his powers, however limited, are certainly greater than if he 
took alcohol, whilst, on the other hand, brilliant as may be the 
powers and great the capacities of the non-teetotaler, they would 
be still more brilliant and greater, and, moreover, would last 
longer, if alcoholic drinks were abjured. This being understood, 
I am prepared to defend teetotalism for healthy men and women, 
young, adult and old, as conducive to continued health, to sus¬ 
tained effort, whether mental or physical, to the production of 
the best work of which the individual is capable, to keen physical 
enjoyment and sane mental pleasure, and to a healthy and con¬ 
tented old age. I do not wish to offer a teetotal lecture for 
present consumption, but I ask anyone who takes the trouble 
to read this note to look around him and observe whether, on the 
average, his teetotal friends, if he has any, are any less sane, 
less interested in life, its work, its pleasures, than are his other 
friends. That their health will be better, strength greater, and life 
longer the Insurance Companies have no doubt—and Insurance 
Companies look upon this as a business proposition, as our 
American friends would say—nor have I. 

For many years I have been interested in the subject o^. 
“ training,” and have always maintained that a man who takes 
no alcoholic beverages gets “fit” more quickly and keeps fit 
more easily than does the man who takes them. Of course, I 
am constantly met with the time-worn argument that for the 
“stale” man nothing is better than a break in training and a 
bottle of champagne. In spite of all the stereotyped and con¬ 
ventional opinion on this point, I am satisfied that this is a deadly 
mistake. I acknowledge that where men are overworked—a 
common condition in the early stages of training, and not un¬ 
known in the later stages, or overfed—an error not made so 
frequently now as in times gone by, that a break in training may 
be of value, if it is a sensible break, distracts a man’s mind from 
the gravity of the issues before him, breaks through what to 
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some men is a deadly monotony—a monotony that should be 
unnecessary — cuts down work and therefore diminishes the 
amount of waste products produced, and during periods of more 
prolonged rest allows of the excretion of the waste products that 
have accumulated during the too short periods of muscular inac¬ 
tion or as the result of either excessive work or overfeeding. 
These are the factors that are of value, but the champagne, 
which can contribute nothing to the above except that it may 
perhaps have the effect of “ numbing sensation ” of mind and 
body, gets all the credit. We do not wish to numb sensation, 
we wish to obtain a good machine, perfect in every part and 
each part effective and efficient in its working. 

I fear alcohol as I fear the bacillus found associated, probably 
causally, with anaesthetic leprosy, because it does away with the 
danger signals with which we are provided through our senses— 
pain, irritability, hunger, fatigue. Each one of these may be 
rendered less insistent by the use of alcohol, but the real causes 
of these sensations are left unaffected or may even be increased 
by the use of the very agent that blunts the “senses” through 
which they are manifested. 

Can we imagine any sane present-day trainer telling his team 
or crew that they need not bother their heads about the amount 
of beer or wine they take during training ? With most of them it 
is a case of the less the better, and none best of all, except in the 
instance above referred to. If this is true of physical energy 
which, after all, is the crudest form of energy, what train of 
reasoning leads us to ignore the effect that alcohol, in its various 
vehicles, has on the intellectual and psycho-physical powers of 
the man in our midst who is training for the great game, or battle 
of life, on which he shortly is bound to engage ? 

I base my opinion on a good many observations made on 
children and adults, old men and women, healthy and ill, and 
I am satisfied that the best advice I can give to those men who 
think of taking alcohol is—don’t. 
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CHILDREN AND LIQUOR BARS : A 
REVIEW AND A PROPOSAL. 

BY JOHN NEWTON, 

Author of 11 W. S. Caine, M.P., a Biography,” etc. 

THE common impression upon the minds of the public is that 
the Children Act, 1908, prohibited children from being taken 
into public-houses. This impression is by no means correct. 
Clause 120 of the Act of 1908 forbids any licence holder to allow 
a child under fourteen years of age to be in the bar of any licensed 
premises. And a bar is said to mean “ any open drinking-bar or 
any part of the premises exclusively or mainly used for the sale 
and consumption of intoxicating liquor.” The prohibition, there¬ 
fore, does not apply to licensed premises as a whole, but to the 
“ bar ” only, as thus defined. This law has now been in operation 
for four years, and it may be useful to examine some of the results. 

In the first place it must be gladly recognized that the law has 
been in the main an enormous boon and success. Speaking 
generally, it has been well enforced, it has had public opinion 
behind it, and it has saved thousands of children from the con¬ 
tamination of the liquor bars. Thus it would, indeed, be difficult 
to overestimate the good it has done. But, like all human things, 
it has proved to have defects, to be less perfect than was desired 
or hoped, and to be open to some criticism from those captious- 
minded persons who are always more ready to point out failures 
than to work for a success. 

Students of political history know that every great change in 
law, however necessary and beneficient, is likely to produce some 
results which were not anticipated, and not desired. It always 
has been so, and probably always will be so. One effect pro¬ 
duced in this case is much to be regretted, and that is, the 
custom of mothers and fathers to leave their children on the 
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pavement outside for long periods, whilst they remain drinking 
inside the public-houses. In many of our large centres of popula¬ 
tion, even in inclement weather, groups of little children may be 
seen so left, and often to a late hour at night. This is a scandal 
which calls aloud for redress, not, as some have suggested, by 
allowing the children to enter the liquor bars again, but by 
stiffening either the administration or the law with regard to 
undue exposure, or both, and, if necessary, by attempting to 
define the time allowed for “ reasonable refreshment.” This last 
suggestion no doubt would be rather difficult of adoption, but no 
one can reasonably claim that two hours, for instance, is neces¬ 
sary for any person to obtain “ reasonable refreshment.” Relaxa¬ 
tion of the law would be a sadly reactionary step. 

Both the health and the morals of the children may be cor¬ 
rupted by admission to the liquor bars, as was recognized when 
the Act was passed, whilst health only is risked by their being 
left outside. This is not said to excuse the practice, nor to mini¬ 
mize the evil results of it, but to show that the present state 
of things, however undesirable, is less injurious than the former. 

Another much-criticized undesirable result which obtains in 
many districts is presented by the spectacle of mothers with 
babies in their arms standing round the doors of public-houses 
drinking. One clergyman, writing on the subject, calls it “ a 
scandal,” though whether he means that the act of drinking by 
nursing mothers, or the fact that they drink in public, is a scandal, 
is not clear. We can all agree that it is a most undesirable and 
dangerous practice. But the fact that nursing mothers drink 
cannot be credited to the operation of the Children Act. And if 
one result of drinking on the streets is to produce disgust in the 
minds of the public, all the better. It is the first step to reform, 
in which, of course, moral education must accompany legislation. 

Another undesirable practice which has grown up since the 
law came into operation is as follows. In a number of large 
towns in England publicans have adopted the custom of placing 
notices in their windows to the effect that there are special rooms 
provided for women and children. In Rochester, for instance, 
notices appeared—“Private room for ladies and children.” 

Inquiries addressed by the Children’s Protection League to the 
Chief Constables of England and Scotland elicited over 100 
replies which showed that, whilst in the vast majority of cases 
the law was carried out in its spirit as well as its letter, there were 
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in many cases widely diverging interpretations of police duty 
under its provisions. In a certain county there are two neigh¬ 
bouring boroughs. In one of them such notices as are referred 
to above are allowed, and are thought by the Chief Constable to 
be entirely proper, whilst the other Chief Constable says such 
notices do not appear, and would not be allowed if attempted. 

A fair number of officers say if such notices appeared they 
would either report the matter to the justices, or oppose the 
renewals of the licences. Others, again, say the publicans are 
only attending to their own interests in posting up such notices. It 
will be generally admitted that such diversity of administration 
is not good, and that all officers ought to be brought up to the 
level of the best. Probably a communication from the Home 
Office might have the desired effect. 

Let us quote again the definition of a bar : “ Any part of the 
premises exclusively or mainly used for the sale and consumption of 
intoxicating liquor.” The words in italics are the important 
words here. A moment’s thought will show how great the 
change would be if the words read “ sale or consumption.” As 
the law stands now, the liquor must be ordered, drawn, served, 
paid for, and consumed, at one and the same time and place. In 
practice it is beginning to be found that there are serious 
loopholes, and that the clause needs strengthening. For in¬ 
stance, in Bridgwater, Somerset, the police found in a public- 
house smoke-room sixteen persons, male and female, with three 
children of eight years of age. The adults were drinking and 
smoking. The police prosecuted. The defence was that “ sale 
and consumption” did not take place in the room, but consump¬ 
tion only. Apparently, although an order could be given in the 
smoke-room, and the liquor consumed there, the act of sale took 
place in the bar, where the liquor was pumped into the glasses. 
At least the magistrates appear to have so decided, for they dis¬ 
missed the summons. If this is sound in law it is bad in morals. 
In Glasgow there was another case which also seems to show that 
the law needs strengthening. This particular public-house had a 
long bar from which was cut off, by a wooden partition 7 feet high, 
a space 6 feet square. This was called a luncheon bar. Whether 
the entrance was through the bar is not clear from the published 
reports, but presumably it was. In this small space of 6 feet 
square the police found three women drinking rum, each with a 
child in her arms. They prosecuted the publican, and the magis¬ 
trate held, and one would say quite rightly, that any child in this 
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box was exposed to the sights, sounds, and influences of the bar, 
to all intents and purposes. He therefore convicted. The 
publican appealed to Edinburgh, and the conviction was 
quashed. 

These two cases show that the law, as drawn, fails to achieve 
its complete purpose, and needs strengthening. If the words 
‘ ‘ sale or consumption ” were, without qualification, substituted for 
the words “ sale and consumption” they might carry us farther 
than public opinion at present warrants, as under them it 
might be illegal for a child to be sent to a licensed grocer’s shop. 
But it would be comparatively easy to use the suggested words, 
subject to exemptions applying to hotels for eating and lodging, 
to restaurants for meals, and to licensed grocers. There would 
thus be no hardship inflicted upon those who were legitimately 
using these places for purposes other than mere drinking. 

This brief review shows that such defects as have revealed 
themselves in the working of this salutary law could compara¬ 
tively easily be remedied, and the experiences gained thus far, 
would, I think, justify the Government in introducing some such 
reforms as are here suggested in their next Licensing Bill. 
Further, I believe public opinion would support them in raising 
the age from fourteen to sixteen, under which no child should go 
in a liquor bar, and the age from five to ten under which no 
intoxicants could be given to a child as a beverage. Even at 
sixteen our law would be behind many of the States of the 
American Union, about half of which fix the age at twenty-one. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC MIND 
TO THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM. 

BY JOHN TURNER RAE. 

THE remarkable change which has taken place in recent years 
in the public estimation of the temperance movement has been 
owing chiefly to the presentation of the scientific evidence that 
has accumulated in regard to the nature and effects of alcohol. 
The Society for the Study of Inebriety has contributed its share 
to the research which has resulted in the advanced evidence 
upon which modern temperance advocacy is based. Realizing 
that something of the nature of a stock-taking of present opinion 
in the various classes of the community would be of value in 
determining the lines upon which further operations might be 
effectively pursued, the National Temperance League has 
arranged for a Summer Convention to be held on the First 
Conference Estate, at Swanwick, Derbyshire, from Tuesday, 
June 3, 1913, until the following Monday morning, June 9, to 
consider the subject as stated in our title. The attractive sur¬ 
roundings and the excellent accommodation of the domain provide 
an ideal centre for such a gathering, and the plan of morning and 
evening sessions, with recreation, visits to the places of interest 
which abound in the neighbourhood, and opportunity for sec¬ 
tional “impromptu” meetings of all kinds during the afternoons, 
affords ample facilities for the members of temperance bodies— 
such scientific societies as the S.S.I.—to foregather in this pleasant 
and profitable manner. 

The conveners of the Convention have been fortunate in 
securing the services as president of the Right Honble. Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, P.C., M.P., who will not only deliver the 
inaugural address on the opening evening, but will be present 
throughout the week, and will sum up the conclusions from the 
discussions at the close of the proceedings. Every effort is being 
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made to obtain the advantage of new and differing opinions, 
by inviting speakers likely to approach the subject from a less 
stereotyped point of view than usual. The object of the Con¬ 
vention being to discover what really is the attitude of the 
public mind, as represented by opinion in both the leisured 
and employed classes, towards inebriety and ordinary drinking, 
as well as towards abstinence and the temperance movement 
generally, the attention of possible readers of papers is being 
directed to suggestive points illustrating the attitude of the com¬ 
munity at large as exhibited by precept and practice in daily 
life. 

The parental attitude is necessarily a vital factor in the pro¬ 
gress or declension of the temperance cause, for its effect upon 
offspring, moral and physical, is inevitable. What is the standard 
of “moderation” of the drinking father, and how does he justify 
it, in view of his responsibility for the future business efficiency 
or industrial possibilities of his child? What is the abstaining 
mother’s influence, in such a case, worth as a counter-acting 
factor ? 

The medical man and the teacher are undoubtedly paramount 
in their influence in these days, and their attitude largely governs 
the conduct of patient and scholar, especially when the home 
influence is at its weakest. What is the real “ medical opinion ” 
upon the use of alcohol as medicine, as a dietetic, or as a social 
adjunct ? What is the duty of the teacher in regard to giving 
dogmatic advice, especially to the leaving scholar ? 

Reformers of social and industrial conditions meet the problem 
of drink on every hand. How far are the people themselves 
responsible for their own status ? To what extent does voluntary 
reduction of wages by drink expenditure hinder desire for a higher 
social environment, and also prevent reciprocal reproductive 
labour ? How far would the extinction of the temperance factor 
affect the success of other social reforms ? 

The mind of the publicist—whether he be legislator or adminis¬ 
trator—is usually expressed in measures having for their object 
the restriction of facilities to evil, and the amelioration of existing 
unfavourable conditions. How far does the average legislator 
believe in temperance legislation? How far are the Inebriate 
Acts effective ? How far is ignorance responsible for prevailing 
comparative indifference to the value of temperance reform as 
a regenerative force ? 
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The guiding principles of the nation are supposed to be derived 
from the operation of the Christian conscience as exemplified in 
the Church and the world. How far do temperance principles 
find expression in individual practice of Church members and 
adherents? To what extent are Christian people responsible 
for the state of morals among the masses? Is not that state 
due to the action of alcohol in inhibiting control? Should not 
temperance reforms be, therefore, a vital principle of religious 
ethics ? 

The questions here given are indicative of the trend of thought 
and argument which may be expected at the remarkable gathering 
announced, and it is hoped that thinkers and workers in every 
sphere of temperance effort and inquiry, as well as those who 
may even have critical views upon the movement, may attend 
and take part in the Convention, further information about which 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the National Temperance 
League, Paternoster House, London, E.C. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Pathological Inebriety : Its Causes and Treatment. By 
Dr. J. W. Astley Cooper. Pp. xvi + 151. London: Bailli&re, Tindall 
and Cox. 1913. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

At a time when further legislation for the inebriate is imminent and long 
overdue, there is need, not only for the medical profession, but also for 
laymen and women, to have scientific information on the subject of 
inebriety, so that an awakened and educated public opinion may insist on 
amendments to, and extension of, the existing law, which at present makes 
successful treatment of the criminal inebriate almost an impossibility. 
The small volume by Dr. J. W. Astley Cooper will be of great service, not 
only to medical men who, especially in general practice, should have more 
acquaintance with the subject than is usually possessed, but to the layman 
or temperance worker who seeks to obtain first-hand knowledge on a com¬ 
plex subject. The work is written in plain and lucid style, and clearly, 
though briefly, outlines all the important problems of the subject. The 
earlier chapters describe the different forms of alcoholic inebriety, the usual 
clinical classification being adopted—namely, dipsomania, periodic and 
chronic inebriety, their causes and characteristics. Complications of 
inebriety, such as delirium tremens, epilepsy, albuminuria, insomnia, 
receive separate consideration. It is to be noted that Dr. Astley Cooper 
is in agreement with other authorities as to treating the early stage of 
delirium tremens, by administering tapering doses of alcohol; when, how¬ 
ever, the attack has fully developed, the drug should be avoided. It might 
prove helpful to many practitioners to know whether this principle should 
equally apply when treating delirium tremens complicating other acute 
diseases, such as pneumonia. A very useful summary of present-day treat¬ 
ment is given, and the limitation for the use of drugs is carefully and 
reasonably indicated. The author regards them as adjuncts to isolation or 
sanatorium treatment, but as only capable of starting the patient on the 
right path towards that re-establishment of necessary psychoneurotic 
integrity. Probably 30 to 40 per cent, of cures only may be ascribed 
to these two methods ; there is, therefore, abundant scope for improvement 
in treatment. Psychotherapy which aims at reconstruction by suggestion 
and hypnosis of the psychic stability, so essential for permanent results, has 
probably a great field of usefulness. Since “ there is no royal road to the 
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cure of inebriety/’ the combination of these three methods of treatment is 
advised as being the most reasonable for securing permanent results, though 
no time limit can be fixed for completing the cure. This most useful and 
carefully written volume closes with some needed words to temperance 
workers and Societies, whilst short additional chapters deal with drug 
treatments and secret remedies. With regard to the last mentioned, it 
would have been useful to have had an analysis of some of the most 
common “ secret cures,” so as to dispel the ignorant faith placed in them by 
so many educated people. It is to be hoped the book will have a wide 
circulation. 

G. Basil Price. 


Studies in the Psychology of Intbmperance. By G. E. 

Partridge, Ph.D. Formerly lecturer in Clark University, U.S.A. 

Pp. vii+275. New York : Sturgis and Walton Company, 31-33, East 

27th Street. 1912. Price $1.00 net. 

This suggestive, original, and independent study of alcoholism is one 
which no serious study of inebriety can afford to neglect. Dr. Partridge 
presents in non-technical language, but with scientific precision, his concep¬ 
tion of the psychological view as to the nature and essential meaning of 
intoxication and the “ craving ” for alcohol and other “ stimulants and 
narcotics.” The author believes that “ since the causes of drinking are 
largely social, the cure and control must aUo be social,” and that “ to be 
prepared to form practical conclusions about temperance and intemperance, 
one must understand the psychological questions involved.” In regard to 
so-called temperance reform, Dr. Partridge holds that “ the main effort must 
be educational and constructive rather than legal and negative.” In his 
preface he states : "So far as I know I never met a man whom I thought 
the worse merely for not drinking. I have met some men, however, whose 
moral usefulness I thought much lessened by their complete lack of under¬ 
standing of the inner life of the drinker.” The book is divided into two 
parts : The Intoxication Impulse, and The Practical Problem. To discuss 
fully all the views set forth in this valuable book would take many pages of 
this journal. There is much that is contentious, and almost every page 
arouses the critical faculties, but all this is to the good. The book must be 
studied in its entirety, and without bias or prejudice. It is a most valuable 
contribution to the study of our drinking habits. Dr. Partridge has clearly 
participated in the fine spirit of the Clark University School of Child 
Study, and is a disciple of President G. Stanley Hall. In his chapter on 
Educational and Preventive Measures he sets forth a principle for action 
which must have the full approval of all serious students of inebriety and all 
workers for child welfare: “ Our best means of controlling all social evils 
is through those institutions by means of which the ideals of the progressive 
public come into direct contact with the growing child.” And in the 
restoration of the inebriate, Dr. Partridge holds that “ Cure for the most 
part must be the outcome of organization of his interests, and the reconstruction 
of his social habits .” 
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The Alliance Year-Book and Temperance Reformers’ Hand¬ 
book FOR 1913. By George B. Wilson, B.A., Secretary of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, Howard Medallist, Royal Statistical Society. 
Pp. 283. Manchester: United Kingdom Alliance, Grosvenor Chambers, 
16, Deansgate, and London : 11, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 
1913. Price Is. net. 

Whatever views we may hold as to the aims and methods of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, every student of alcoholism and all workers for national 
sobriety should render thanks for the publication, year by year, of its 
informing and serviceable Year-Book. The present issue is of particular 
interest and value, for it contains Mr. Wilson’s able “Statistical review of 
the variations during the last twenty years in the consumption of 
intoxicating drinks in the United Kingdom, and in convictions for offences 
connected with intoxication, with a discussion of the causes to which these 
variations may be ascribed,” for which the Royal Statistical Society has 
bestowed its Howard Medal. This monograph is a masterly analysis, and 
the series of charts which accompany it are of the greatest possible value. 
The Year-Book also contains a number of contributions of exceptional 
interest. Dr. Norman Porritt writes on “National Insurance and the 
Drink Problem.” Sir Alfred Pearce Gould’s Lees and Raper Memorial 
Lecture on “The Best Way of Promoting Temperance Reform” also 
appears. Dr. R. Hercod furnishes a review of the Temperance Movement 
on the Continent; and Mr. George B. Wilson’s “ National Drink Bill 
for 1911” from the Times is reproduced. There is further an immense 
amount of statistical and other data likely to be of service for reference. 
The volume is published at a price which brings it within the reach of all. 


HEREDITY AND Eugenics : A course of Lectures summarizing recent 
advances in knowledge in Variation, Heredity, and Evolution, and its 
relation to Plant, Animal, and Human Improvement and Welfare. 
By William Ernest Castle, John Merle Coulter, Charles Benedict 
Davenport, Edwart Murray East, and William Laurence Tower. 
Pp. vii + 315. Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. : The University of Chicago 
Press, and Cambridge : The Cambridge University Press. 1912. 

The appearance of this handsome volume is a sign of the times. It 
contains lectures delivered by experts under the auspices of the biological 
departments of the University of Chicago dealing with recent developments 
in our understanding of the nature and meaning of variation, heredity, and 
evolution, and the application of this new knowledge to vegetable, animal, 
and human betterment. The lectures were addressed to a general University 
audience interested in the progress of genetics as a matter of information 
rather than of systematic study. The volume, therefore, is one which can 
be read with pleasure and profit by every thoughtful man and woman. 
Professor Coulter sets forth the general features of the problem and the 
results attained by recent investigations, and describes our conceptions of 
the physical basis of heredity and evolution from the cytological standpoint. 
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Professor Castle deals with the Method of Evolution, and Heredity and 
Sex ; Professor East describes the Inheritance of the Higher Plants, and the 
Application of Biological Principles to Plant Breeding ; Professor Tower 
summarizes the results of Recent Advances and the Present State of 
Knowledge Concerning the Modification of the Germinal Constitution 
of Organizms by Experimental Processes. Finally, Dr. Davenport explains 
the Inheritance of Physical and Mental Traits of man and their application 
to Eugenics, and discusses the Geography of Man in relation to Eugenics. 
We have indicated sufficiently the important character of this notable book. 
It will arouse much interest on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Race Improvement or Eugenics : A Little Book on a Great Subject. 
By La Reine Helen Baker. Pp. 137. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co. 1912. Price $1.00 net. 

This manual is primarily intended for American readers, and seeks 
to quicken the mind and awaken the conscience of the average man and 
woman to the philosophy, science, and art of eugenics. The author shows 
that the United States offers “the most promising field of the whole world 
in the direction of eugenics.” This little books offers pleas and arguments 
in favour of the eugenic ideal, and indicates to what extent this ideal may 
be attainable. In a series of short chapters such subjects as Heredity and 
Environment, the Heritage of the Child, Marriage, Race Improvement, 
Education and Eugenics, Eugenics and the Modern Feminist Movement 
are discussed. The meaning of Positive and Negative Eugenics is well set 
forth. Appendices provide information regarding the State endowment of 
motherhood and the sterilization of the unfit in the United States. 


THE KALLIKAK Family : A Study in the Heredity of Feeble-Mindedness. 
By Henry Herbert Goddard, Ph.D., Director of the Research Labora¬ 
tory of the Training School in Vineland, New Jersey, for Feeble- 
Minded Girls and Boys. Pp. xv + 121. London : Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd. 1912. Price 6s. 6d. net. 

This is the most terrible and one of the most valuable records of the 
widespread calamity resulting from feeble-mindedness that has ever been 
published. Dr. Goddard and his co-workers have devoted infinite patience 
and the greatest scientific precision in the working out of the family histories 
of more than 300 families in which hereditary taint existed in 65 per 
cent. The record of the Kallikak family is a story of real people, 
nothing being fictitious save the names given to the individuals described. 
Starting with the description of a high-grade feeble-minded or moron 
adolescent girl, “Deborah,” the records of her antecedents are clearly 
set forth. Four hundred and eighty persons are shown to be the direct 
descendants from the illicit union of a youth of good family with a feeble¬ 
minded girl. Of these 143 were found to be feeble-minded and only 46 were 
known to be normal. “ Among these 480 descendants, 36 have been illegi¬ 
timate. There have been 33 sexually immoral persons, mostly prostitutes. 
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There have been 24 confirmed alcoholics. There have been 3 epileptics. 
Eighty-two died in infancy. Three were criminal. Eight kept houses of 
ill-fame. These people have married into other families, generally of about 
the same type, so that we now have on record and charted 1,146 indi¬ 
viduals.” A number of pedigree charts are given. Dr. Goddard, in very 
plain and direct words, reveals the "facts” of this feeble-minded stock, 
and in his concluding chapter endeavours to answer the question, What is 
to be done? We hope all our readers will study this wonderful book. 


Heredity in Relation to Insanity. By F. W. Mott, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P., Pathologist to the London County Asylums. Pp. 43. 
London: P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 1912. Price Is. 

This valuable brochure is the record of an address delivered by Dr. Mott 
to the members of the London County Council, and it is issued by the 
Asylums Committee. We could wish that a copy might be in the hands of 
every member of the Society for the Study of Inebriety and all kindred bodies, 
for it gives in clearly expressed, succinct form the essential facts which are 
known in regard to the laws of heredity and the modes of transmission of 
hereditable diseases. Many pedigree charts are given, and interesting data 
relating to inheritance and insanity, especially in relation to anticipation, 
are presented. The difficult problem of the prevention of propagation of 
the insane in regard to hereditary transmission is skilfully explained, and 
a section is devoted to an anticipation in relation to ending or mending 
a degenerated stock. This address should be studied by all students of 
social questions and workers engaged in social service. 


WALT Whitman’s Anomaly. By W. C. Rivers. Pp. v + 70. London : 
George Allen and Co., Ltd. 1913. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Rivers has undoubtedly by his restrained yet explicit study of Walt 
Whitman’s life and work thrown much new light on the anomalies of the 
American poet. The book is not issued for general circulation ; indeed, 
the cover bears the announcement, that the sale is " restricted to members 
of the legal and medical professions.” Much thought and critical research 
has gone to the production of this clever contribution to the study of one 
who has exercised and will continue to exercise profound influence on 
many minds. The evidence which Dr. Rivers presents seems to afford 
conclusive evidence that the subject of his investigation was undoubtedly 
homosexual. 

The Insanity of Genius and the General Inequality of 
Human Faculty Physiologically Considered. By F. J. 
Nisbet, author of " The Human Machine,” with a Preface by Bernard 
Hollander, M.D. Sixth edition. Pp. xlii + 331. London : Stanley 
Paul and Co., 31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1912. Price 5s. net. 

The late Mr. F. J. Nisbet first issued his remarkable study of the insanity 
of genius in 1891. Dr. Hollander closes his interesting preface to the new 
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edition with these words: “The State and the country at large would 
benefit to a now unimaginable extent by its number of great men in every 
field of art and learning, industry and enterprise, through all the individual 
powers of each member of the community being directed into their proper 
and natural channels, according’to the diversities of capacity and tempera¬ 
ment, instead of being comparatively unproductively employed as at 
present, through being misdirected.” The re-issue of this remarkable 
book is timely, for although it must be studied with discrimination and in 
a spirit of severe criticism, there is no doubt that much of the evidence 
presented and no little of the views expounded must receive increasing recog¬ 
nition as we become better acquainted with the meaning of heredity, and 
accept the just claims of eugenic standards. An unusual amount of thought, 
wide reading, and painstaking research have gone to the preparation of 
this suggestive and thought-stirring book. The following quotation may 
be permitted : “ In drunkenness the weak points of the character are 
thrown into relief, one man becoming morbidly irritable and quarrelsome, 
another ludicrously affectionate, a third stupid, a fourth obscene, a fifth 
sordidly avaricious, a sixth profusely generous, a seventh vain, an eighth 
silly, a ninth superstitious. In hypnotism it has been observed that the 
patient’s faculty for falsehood is largely if not wholly suppressed: in 
drunkenness there is the same deficiency in the organic cohesions of the 
different centres where a lie might be concocted. Whence the proverb, 
In virio veritas." 


WEALTH AND WELFARE. By A. C. Pigou, M.A., Professor of Political 

Economy in the University of Cambridge. Pp. xxxi + 493. London : 

Macmillan and Co., Ltd., St. Martin Street. 1912. Price 10s. net. 

“ Discontent, to be effective, must be shot with the colours of hope.” 
These words of Mr. Charles Booth appear on the title-page, and indicate 
something of the vision and faith expounded in Professor Pigou’s erudite 
study of the most perplexing of problems connected with our economic life. 
Economic welfare and the national dividend is discussed in all its bearings, 
and particularly in relation to the quality of the people. The magnitude of 
the national dividend is set forth with much fulness and a detailed presenta¬ 
tion of all data and factors concerned. This is followed by chapters on the 
distribution and variability of the national dividend. The work is an 
elaborate and highly philosophic monograph, which will be of interest and 
value to statesmen, economists, and all who study the fundamental facts 
and basal meanings of the conditions we designate wealth and poverty. 
Something of the purpose of Professor Pigou’s elaborate and intense study 
is expressed in his “conclusion”: “Man does not live by bread alonet 
and, therefore, besides estimating the probable economic consequences of 
his action, a reformer needs always to beware lest, in his ardour to promote 
an economic benefit, he may sacrifice unwittingly some higher and more 
elusive good. The judgment that can accomplish all this is not the birth¬ 
right of untutored amateurs. . . . Whether the life of a man ends with 
his physical death, or is destined to pass unscathed through that gateway, 
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the good and the evil that he experiences here are real; and to promote the 
one and restrain the other is a compelling duty. It is easy, if we will, 
to make the difficulty of the task an excuse for leaving it unattempted. But 
difficulties, which deter the weak, are a spur and a stimulus to the strong. 
To display them, not to conceal them, is the way to win worthy recruits. 
Neither by timidity that waits at a distance, nor by the wild rush of undis¬ 
ciplined ardour, is the summit of great mountains attained. First we must 
understand our task and prepare for it, and then, in the glow of sunrise, by 
united effort we shall at last, perhaps, achieve.” 


POVERTY. By Robert Hunter. Pp. xi + 382. London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd. 1912. Price 2s. net. 

Mr. Hunter’s book was first published in 1904, but it has been so widely 
approved that it has been reprinted many times. The work is intended 
primarily for American students, for the author’s purpose has been to 
define poverty and to estimate its extent in the United States ; to describe 
its evils, not only among the dependent and vicious classes, which consti¬ 
tute the social wreckage in the abysses of the cities, but also among the 
unskilled, underpaid, underfed, and ill-housed ; and it aims at pointing out 
prophylactic and remedial measures. Moreover, Mr. Hunter shows that 
the evils of poverty are not necessarily barren, but may be procreative, and 
that “ the workers in poverty are, in spite of themselves, giving to the 
world a litter of miserables, whose degeneracy is so stubborn and fixed that 
reclamation is almost impossible, especially when the only process of re¬ 
clamation must consist in trying to force the pauper, vagrant, and weakling 
back into that struggle with poverty which is all of the time defeating 
stronger and better natures than theirs.” The work deals with the 
pauper, the vagrant, the sick, the child, and the immigrant. There is also 
a short description of the alcoholic dependent. Every student of social 
problems and all workers for human betterment should read this book. 


Problems of Poverty: Selections from the Economic and 
Social Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Arranged by 
Henry Hunter, ex-President of the Society of Poor-Law Officials in 
Scotland. Pp. 380. London and Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1912. Price Is. net. 

Dr. Chalmers was a pioneer in social and economic reforms, and his 
influence and teaching has permeated thought and life in Scotland, and has 
overflowed into the uttermost parts of the earth. It is well that we should 
not forget the master-mind and effective leadership of a century ago. We 
are therefore particularly grateful to Mr. Hunter for the wisdom and judg¬ 
ment which he has displayed in collecting and arranging these extracts from 
Dr. Chalmers’s works. Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons have shown 
admirable public spirit in publishing the book in so attractive a form and at 
a price which brings it within the reach of all. An index should be pro¬ 
vided in the next edition. 
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Social Progress in Contemporary Europe. By Frederic Austin 
Ogg, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Simmons College, 
U.S.A. Pp. 384. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1912. Price 
6s. 6d. net. 

Many of the best of recent works on social problems come to us from 
across the Atlantic. The fact is that no few of the social problems which 
await solution in the United States are, at least in their pathology, very 
similar to those which perplex and defy us in Great Britain, and weigh 
down the burden-bearers throughout Europe. In America thorough 
study, unfettered experiment, great enthusiasm, and considerable financial 
resources are being devoted to the scientific investigation of conditions 
which afflict and oppress. Dr. Ogg’s masterly monograph is one which 
will be welcomed in all parts of the world. With much painstaking 
research, fine discrimination, and a judgment cultivated by wide study and 
deep thought, Dr. Ogg has gathered and explained with lucidity and great 
literary skill those aspects of Europern social development since the later 
years of the eighteenth century, a knowledge of which are necessary for the 
thorough understanding of conditions as they present to-day. Starting 
with a fascinating sketch of the eighteenth-century background, the author 
passes to consideration of the old and then the Napoleonic regimes in 
France, the industrial revolution and political reform in England, popular 
government in Germany and Northern Europe, the Romance Countries, 
and elsewhere throughout Europe. There are sections on the public pro¬ 
tection and organization of labour, the cause of the poor, social insurance, 
wages and savings, education, and the growth of socialism. There is also 
an excellent bibliography. Such a work is much needed now in this country, 
where we are so concerned with home affairs that there is danger of our 
becoming still more insular in our prejudices, and failing to realize that the 
broader view, the wider vision are essential if we are to understand the real 
nature and true meaning of the simplest of social problems. 

Sociology in its Psychological Aspects. By Charles A. Ell- 
wood, Ph.D. Professor of Sociology in the University of Missouri. 
Pp. xiv + 417. London : D. Appleton and Co., 25, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 1913. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This able contribution to the study of the psychological theory of society 
affords striking evidence of the new spirit and wider outlook which is being 
brought to bear on social systems. Dr. Ellwood seeks to provide a work 
which shall indicate the psychological aspects of sociology, or “ social 
psychology,” as it is often called. The author holds that sociology is a 
study of the biological and psychological factors in the social life with 
reference to certain problems, especially the problems of social organiza¬ 
tion and social evolution. “ As such a biology and psychology of the social 
life, sociology is as much a natural science as the foundation sciences on 
which it rests.” The definition of Professor J. Arthur Thomson is approved, 
that ‘‘Sociology is the science of the origin, development, structure, and 
functions of the forms of association.” The conceptions of sociology are 
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set forth with much skill and breadth of view. Then follows an enumera¬ 
tion of the subject-matter and problems of sociology, and a discussion of 
the relations of sociology to the other sciences and to philosophy. Con¬ 
siderable space is devoted to a consideration of “ fundamental facts,” social 
co-ordination, social self-control, and the rdle of instinct, feeling, intellect, 
mutation, and sympathy in the social life. There are also able expositions 
of the theories of social order and social progress, forms of association and 
the nature of society. There is a serviceable select bibliography. The 
work is a valuable addition to the rapidly increasing literature of sociology. 


HEALTH THROUGH Diet : A Practical Guide to the Uric-Acid-Free 
Diet. Founded on eighteen years’ personal experience. By Kenneth 
G. Haig, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. With the advice and assistance of 
Alexander Haig, M.A., M.D., author of “Uric Acid as a Factor 
in the Causation of Disease.” Pp. vii + 227. London : Methuen and 
Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 1913. Price 3s. 6d. 

The views and methods of Dr. Alexander Haig regarding the employment 
of a uric-acid-free dietary in the prevention and arrest of disease are now 
well known and to a great extent approved. In the present manual there 
is presented in succinct form the chief points in the argument which supports 
Dr. Haig’s theories and practice. The concluding paragraph is taken from 
Dr. A. Haig’s writings, and well expresses the comprehensiveness of the 
teaching set forth in this manual: “ The solubility of uric acid and its 
excretion, and the things that control it, cover a very much wider field 
than the mere answer to the question, What shall we eat or what shall we 
drink P It covers also the climate and situation of our house, the way in 
which it is warmed and ventilated, the water we drink, the temperature of 
the water we wash in, the clothing we wear by night and by day, and the 
bodily exercise we get and the way we get it.” There is much in the book 
with which readers of this journal will not be likely to agree, such, for 
instance, as the following: “ I regard excessive tea-drinking among the 
lower classes as one of the great factors in causation of the prevalence of 
alcoholism in much the same way as meat, tea, etc., amongst the upper 
classes are the causes of drug-taking. ... A glass of beer is very much 
better for a man and less harmful than a cup of tea. . . . Whisky is better 
than beer, which is very acid and contains some uric acid in addition. . . . 
Tea is much more injurious than spirits or beer, and when tea is recom¬ 
mended as a substitute for spirits or beer, it is a case of out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. A few years on the Uric-Acid-Free Diet will remove 
the crave for both tea and alcohol.” Criticism is superfluous. 

A Laboratory Hand-Book for Dietetics. By Mary Swartz Rose, 
Ph.D., Assistant-Professor, Department of Nutrition, Teachers’ Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University. Pp. viii + 127. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 1912. Price 6s. 

This practical manual will be of much service to dietricians and others 
on whom devolve the responsibility of drawing up dietaries on sound 
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physiological lines. Dr. Rose has provided a reliable guide to food values 
and food requirement, and the solution of problems in dietary calculation. 
The greater part of the book is taken up with food values tables, which 
will be of the greatest service for purposes of reference. There is a good 
description of the equipment of a dietetics’ laboratory. To those who 
propose to follow up the investigation of the effects of alcohol when taken 
as an element of a dietary this book should prove of considerable value. 


A CHAIN of Prayer Across THE Ages : Forty Centuries of Prayer, 
2000 B.C.—A.D. 1912. Compiled and Arranged for Daily Use, by 
Selina Fitzherbert Fox, M.D., B.S. Pp. xvi + 232. With index of 
subjects and authors. London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 
1913. Price 5s. net. 

Such a work as this is cause for thanksgiving. A deep religious faith, 
scholarly research, and an intimate acquaintance with the silences and 
longings of the human soul have gone to the gathering of this unique collec¬ 
tion. Such a work as this makes us understand the reality and need for 
a form of verbal communion with the Heavenly Father. This book 
should have a prominent place in every Christian home. Dr. Fox will have 
won the sincere gratitude of many reverent, prayerful souls by the prepara¬ 
tion and publication of this choice collection. 


IN THE COILS : Temperance Talks illustrated from Sculpture. By T. M. 
Davidson, M.A., B.Sc., F.G.I.S., President (Dundee Battalion) The 
Boys’ Brigade. Introduction by W. C. McIntosh, M.D., LL. D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, University of St. Andrews. 
Pp. 63, with 7 illustrations. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier. 1913. Price Is. 

This well-printed little volume, with its reproductions of some of the 
world’s masterpieces of sculpture, consists of a collection of suggestive and 
serviceable temperance addresses. The stories of Laocobn and his sons 
struggling with serpents, Theseus slaying the Minotaur, Niobe shielding her 
offspring from fiery darts, St. George going forth to fight the dragon, provide 
splendid texts for profitable tales to children and adolescents. Teachers 
will find this book helpful to them in their work. 


The CONQUEST OF Habit. By Charles Seymour. Pp. ix + 159. 

London: Offices of “ The Speaker’s Library,” 358, Strand, W.C. 

1910. Price Is. 6d. net. 

Although this is not a new book, it has only just been brought to our 
notice. For those engaged in temperance work and the training of children, 
or the assistance of adolescence, Mr. Seymour’s little volume will prove 
invaluable. The book is particularly helpful on account of its excellent 
collection of excerpts and quotations from Scripture, and from the 
writings of many authors, all bearing on the author’s main thesis. 
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The Great Acceptance : The Life-Story of F. N. Charrington. By 
Guy Thorne. Pp. 272. London, New York, Toronto : Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1912. Price 3s. 6d. 

The subject of this biography “ conducts a work unique in its scope and 
methods.” In few but graphic words the story is told how the realization 
of the wretchedness and degradation caused by the Charrington Brewery 
was brought home to the soul of Mr. F. N. Charrington, and how from 
that moment he determined, whatever the result might be, never to enter 
the brewery again, or participate in its profits. For conscience’ sake he 
relinquished his share of a million and a quarter sterling. Mr. Thorne 
then depicts his religious, philanthropic, and temperance endeavours. 
Evangelistic work was begun in a hayloft. Leaving his luxurious home, 
Mr. Charrington took a house in the East End of London, and furnished it 
with the utmost severity. The work grew in a marvellous manner, and 
was known as “ The Tower Hamlets Mission.” Later came the great 
Assembly Hall, with its many activities. Mr. Charrington’s battle against 
the demoralizing influence of certain music-halls shows his determination 
of character and supreme courage. He has ever been a stern and un¬ 
compromising fighter for what he conceives to be truth and justice. It 
was Mr. Charrington who put the late Mr. Stead upon the path which led 
to such magnificent results in the fight for social purity. This fascinating 
record of a brave life devoted to noble purposes gives a glimpse of Mr. 
Charrington as lord of the manor of Osea, a well-wooded island on the 
coast of Essex. Here no licence of any sort is granted; and the manu¬ 
facture, sale, and consumption of alcohol are absolutely prohibited. It pro¬ 
vides a retreat from all chance of temptation to alcoholic indulgence. Osea 
is an ideal holiday resort, with sea-fishing all the year round, “ and an air 
extraordinary.” The book is full of interest, and one closes it with an 
abounding admiration for the man who, by his great renunciation, accepted 
service in the cause of human betterment. We are grateful to the skill and 
judgment which Mr. Guy Thorne has displayed in the fulfilment of a task 
which, although a work of love, has evidently not been accomplished 
without considerable labour. 


CHRIST AND Labour. Edited by C. G. Ammon. Pp. 96. London : 

Jarrold and Sons, Warwick Lane, E.C. 1913. Price Is. net. 

This is a small collection of addresses, six in number, delivered by experts 
in the Labour Movement, including such leaders as Dr. Alfred Salter and 
Mr. J. Keir-Hardie. The book provides not only interesting study for the 
budding labour candidate, but also for his rival, and puts very clearly many 
“ points.” The volume has two features which add considerably to its 
value and interest: each article is prefaced by a brief description of its 
author, together with his photograph, and has also a bibliography of works 
kindred to the subject, together with publisher’s name and price of the 
work recommended. We specially commend Mr. Ammon’s volume to 
those who are not in full sympathy with its contents, but are sufficiently 
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sincere and open-minded to sink prejudice and seek to see problems from 
the points of view of those who think and labour. 


" WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO . . . ?” By Elizabeth Robins. Pp. 312. 

London : William Heinemann. 1913. Price 6s. 

Miss Robins is well known as a novelist of much originality and power. 
Her latest work is one which will be read with intense interest, and will 
accomplish a fine service in the cause of righteousness. The story deals 
with the pestilence that walketh in darkness and wasteth at noonday. It is 
a simple story, portrayed with dramatic force, of the entanglement of two 
ignorant, unsophisticated young gentlewomen in that abomination of desola¬ 
tion to which the designation of “White Slave Traffic” has been given. 
The book is a masterpiece. Much skill and great courage have gone to its 
making. It is a story which tugs at one’s heart-strings. If it will but 
arouse parents and the guardians of young lives to a sense of responsibility 
in regard to their duty of arming girls and young women with the weapons 
of knowledge and wisdom whereby alone the emissaries of the powers of 
darkness can be met and overcome, Miss Robins’ noble effort will not 
have been made in vain. 


THE DRUG Slave. By Mary Lake. Pp. viii + 344. London : Cassell 
and Company, Ltd. 1913. Price 6s. 

Pathology now occupies a prominent place in modern novels. Morbid 
psychology offers a fruitful field for the novelist. The present story is a 
powerfully written portrayal of the experiences of a foolish, ignorant, but 
courageous woman wedded, as she believes, to a morpho-maniac and drug- 
addicted decadent of the criminal type. The chief clinical features of the 
slave of morphia are well brought out, and the story is terrible in its 
delineation of the misery and madness wrought by a mind unhinged. We 
believe such a work as this will prove of educative value, for it will 
certainly be read by women, and perhaps some men, who would not think 
of studying a serious work on inebriety and drug addiction. If it does 
something to arouse the unthinking to the increasing dangers of self- 
medication and the unlawful use of dangerous drugs, the book will have 
accomplished much good. As a novel the work would have been improved 
by concentration and condensation, and the recognition of those elements 
of humour which even in life’s deepest tragedies are never altogether absent. 


“ Mental Deficiency: Communications, Reports, and Discussions on 
Mental Deficiency and the Mental Deficiency Bill, 1912” (London : Adlard 
and Son, 23, Bartholomew Close, E.C. 1912. Price Is. net, post free), 
consists of reprints from the Journal of Mental Science, and is published 
with the authority of the Medico-Psychological Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The monograph contains a valuable communication 
by Dr. Theo B. Hyslop on “ The Mental Deficiency Bill, 1912,” and report 
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to get on the Water-waggon and stay there.’* It is an American journalist’s 
racy exposition as to why, how, and when he quits drink, and the last 
chapter is entitled " After I Quit,” with the following as concluding para¬ 
graph : “ Any man who has been accustomed to do the kind of drinking 
I did for twenty years, who likes the sociability and the companionship of 
it, will find that the sudden transition to a non-drinking life will leave him 
with a pretty dull existence on his hands until he gets reorganized. This 
is the depressing part of it. You have nowhere to go’and nothing to do. 
Still, though you may miss the fun of the evening, you have all your drinking 
friends lashed to the mast in the morning.” 


<( Prostitution : its Nature and Cure,” is a brochure issued by the Penal 
Reform League, a body which exists “ to interest the public in the right 
treatment of criminals, and to promote effective measures for their cure 
and rehabilitation, and the prevention of crime.” The Hon. Secretary is 
Captain Arthur J. St. John (London : 1, Harrington Square, N.W.). The 
Fifth Annual Report of the Penal Reform League has recently been issued, 
and is full of interesting matter relating to criminology and kindred subjects. 


“ Alcohol in its Physical Effects on the Health of the Body,” and “ The 
Unfermented Wine Question,” by Alexander Walker, M.D., J.P. (Edin¬ 
burgh : E. and S. Livingstone, 15, Teviot Place. 1912. Price Id. each), 
are thoughtful and suggestive brochures which will set sensible men and 
women pondering. 

“Alcohol and the Human Body” (published by the Wine Trade Club, 
41, Seething Lane, London, E.C., 1912) is stated to be “a lecture delivered 
at Vintners’ Hall by the Wine Trade Club on Monday, May 13, 1912.” 
The name of the lecturer is not given, but on the concluding pages of the 
brochure the famous “ manifesto ” which appeared in the Lancet of March 30, 
1907, is reprinted. 

“Opinions in Favour of Vegetarianism by Leading Temperance Re¬ 
formers,” collected by Henry B. Amos, Secretary of the Vegetarian 
Society (Manchester : 257, Deansgate. 1912. Price Id.), is an interesting 
brochure. Mrs. Bramwell Booth says: “The physical recovery of the 
patients in our inebriate homes—and all will agree it is very difficult to 
help these women who have been for ten, fifteen, or twenty years victims 
of alcohol, and taking all kinds of drugs—their physical recovery has been 
very much quickened and much more permanent since we have abolished meat 
from the diet. The percentage of good results has been higher than we 
have realized before.” 

“ The Vegetarian Directory and Food-Reformers’ Guide, 1913,” compiled 
by Thomas Macintyre (London : C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 3, Amen Corner, E.C. 
Price Is. net.), aims at providing “ a reliable guide for vegetarians, food 
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reformers, and the increasingly large number of the public who are 
becoming interested in the question of pure diet.” It contains a consider* 
able amount of well-arranged information. 


“The Socialist Year-Book and Labour Annual, 1913,” by J. Bruce 
Glasier (Manchester : The National Labour Press, Ltd., 30, Blackfriars 
Street. Price 6d.), claims to be “A guide-book to the Socialist and Labour 
movement at home and abroad,” and certainly serves as a valuable vade 
mecum of all matters likely to interest those for whom the book has been 
prepared. A section is devoted to “ The State and Municipal Drink,” and 
here it is stated that “ the production and sale of alcoholic drink forms the 
most privileged and most lucrative of all trade monopolies.” 


“ The Alliance Temperance Almanack for 1913” (Manchester : United 
Kingdom Alliance, Grosvenor Chambers, 16, Dean’s Gate, Manchester. 
Price Id.) within its thirty-two pages contains almanack, compendium of 
facts, figures and testimonies, portraits of well-known leaders, and a mass 
of matters relating to alcoholism and measures making for its arrest. 


“Wales and its Drink Problem,” by J. T. Rhys (Aberystwyth: Welsh 
Gazette Office, 1912. Price Is.), is a brochure which aims to show “ what 
in its many manufactures is the actual amount of mischief that may be set 
down to alcohol, especially in the life of the people of Wales. Statements, 
statistics, and an advocacy of so-called “ disinterested management,” are all 
given space in this interesting little work. Perhaps the most valuable 
feature is the collection of opinions which for some unexplained reason are 
grouped under the headings of “ Mottoes.” 


“ The Social Reformer’s Bible,” compiled and arranged by M. L. Hart- 
Da vis (3rd edition, pp. xiii + 210. London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Co., Ltd. Price Is. net). Although scarcely a new work, it is 
one which is not sufficiently well known. It consists of a classified 
grouping of selections from the Old and New Testaments and the 
Apocrypha, referring to Labour, Riches and Poverty, Justice and In¬ 
justice, Oppression and Mercy, Avarice and Generosity, Discord and 
Peace, Wisdom and Knowledge, Humanity, Leadership, etc. The plan is 
original, and it has been well carried out. The little volume should prove 
of service to ministers, teachers, public speakers, and workers for human 
betterment. 


“ The Pilgrimage of the Gross,” by Hallie Killick [Mrs. Eustace Miles] 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 1912. Price Is. 6d.), is a dainty little volume, with striking 
pictures, apt quotations, and a deeply religious delineation in prose-poetry 
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of life’s journey, adapted from an old French allegory. There are many 
weary toilers to whom Mrs. Miles’s little book will be as balm, and bring 
the blessing of a great spiritual purpose. 


“ Lays of London Town,” by W. A. Eaton (London: E. Marlborough 
and Co., 51, Old Bailey, B.C. Price 6d. net), is a collection of picturesque 
poems descriptive of the great Metropolis in her many and varying moods, 
by one who, born and bred in London, has an unquenchable love for the 
great city, and keen eye for the pathos and humour, vice and virtue, 
baseness and high purpose evidenced everywhere in its streets. 


"An Introduction to Elementary Bibliography,” by R. W. Parsons, of 
the Central Public Library, Bradford (London: Stanley Paul and Co., 
31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1912. Price 6d. net), is a practical 
brochure, reprinted from the Librarian, giving valuable suggestions for the 
preparation of bibliographies. 


" The Unpardonable Sin,” by Dr. C. Williams (London : H. J. Glaisher, 
55 and 57, Wigmore Street, W. 1913. Price 6d. net), is dedicated " to 
clergymen, doctors, nurses, and all engaged or interested in the work of 
attempting to reduce the amount of mental suffering in the world.” It 
deserves the consideration of alienists and others called to deal with cases 
of mental instability. 

"How to Start a Typewriting Office,” by L. Everitt (London: John 
Ouseley, Ltd., 6, Fleet Lane, Farringdon Street, E.C. 1913. Price Is. net), 
is a thoroughly practical little guide to successful management, which will 
be of real service to many women entering on a business career in type¬ 
writing, and is worth reading by all interested in this now popular and 
necessary form of occupation. 


"The Diners-Out Vade-Mecum,” by Alfred H. Miles (London : Stanley 
Paul and Co., 31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1913. Price Is. 6d. net), is a 
dainty pocket volume full of interesting facts, reasonable suggestions, and 
much other matter on the manners and customs of society functions, the 
why and the wherefore of breakfasts, luncheons, teas, and dinners, " hints 
on etiquette, deportment, dress, conduct, self-culture, health, courtship and 
marriage, after-dinner speaking, entertainments, story-telling, toasts and 
sentiments,” etc.—in fact, just the information that a medico-sociological 
student of humanity is supposed to have ever available. 


" Short Speeches for Social Occasions and Company Meetings,” by 
William H. Attwell (London : " The Speaker’s Library” Press, Cathedral 
House, 8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1912. Price Is. net), is intended to 
serve as a safe and sound model for those who must, should, or would 
propose or respond to toasts or speak at company meetings. 

VOL. X. 17 
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" Ireland’s Hope: A Call to Service ” (London : The Irish Inter* 
Collegiate Christian Union, The Student Christian Movement, 93, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 1913. Price Is. net.), contains the record of a 
conference of Irish students held in Queen’s University, Belfast, at the 
beginning of the year, the purpose of which was “ To call Irish students to 
the knowledge of God in Jesus Christ and His discipleship in every 
department of conduct, that, united in Him, they may study the will of God 
for modern life, and may hope and strive for the redemption of Ireland, 
seeking to realize her Mission in the Kingdom of God on Earth.” The 
Rev. John Gailey contributes a striking paper on “ The Pathology of 
Intemperance,” and provides a useful bibliography which we hope will 
stimulate many in Ireland to take up the serious study of alcoholism as met 
with in the Emerald Isle. 


“Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise: A Temperance Story Reader,” by 
Rev. T. S. Lindsay, B.D., (Dublin : Blackie and Son, Ltd., 89, Talbot 
Street), although not a new book, deserves brief reference, as it seeks to 
combine “ the purposes of a story reader for Irish National Schools and a 
manual of Temperance instruction.” 


“ Poor Law Reform : A Practical Programme,” is “ The Scheme of the 
Unionist Social Reform Committee, explained by JohnW. Hills, M.P.,and 
Maurice Woods, with an introduction by the Right Hon. F. E. Smith, 
K.C., M.P. (London: West Strand Publishing Company, Ltd. 1912. 
Price Is. net). It contains sections on the aged, the sick, children, the 
public assistance authority, the mentally defective, and the able-bodied. 


“ Citizens’ Charter : A Scheme of National Organization,” by Charles 
E. Innes (Manchester: The National Labour Press, Ltd., 30, Blackfriars 
Street. 1913. Price 3d.), is based on the view that “ Society shall take the 
responsibility of directing all human action that is material to the social 
well-being,” and an elaborate scheme is set forth for “the granting of a 
Charter of Citizenship by the State to each person when he or she is born.” 
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PREPARATIONS: NEW AND OLD. 


THERAPEUTICAL PREPARATIONS. 

AMONG the comparatively new preparations likely to prove of service in 
dealing with inebriates and the treatment of morbid conditions met with in 
other cases of alcoholism, the following merit brief notice : 

Messrs. Parke, Davis and Co. (London : 40, Beak Street, Regent 
Street, W.) have introduced “ Analgesic Balm,” a preparation of menthol, 
methyl salicylate, and lanolin, put up in convenient collapsible tubes, which 
is of considerable service in relieving the aches and pains, muscular, 
rheumatic, neuralgic, and neuritic, which are so commonly met with in 
alcoholic and gouty subjects. This application when gently massaged into 
the affected area acts as an excellent anodyne and counter-irritant. 


The Chesebrough Manufacturing Company (London: 42, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C.), whose most useful “Vaseline” preparations are well 
known and widely used, have introduced a “White Liquid ' Vaseline.’ ” 
This has been found a beneficial agent for the treatment of chronic 
constipation and various forms of gastro-intestinal affection, including 
haemorrhoids. It is tasteless, odourless, and gives rise to no discomfort or 
untoward symptoms. It is also a valuable medium for the application of 
medicated sprays. 


Messrs. A. and M. Zimmermann (London : 3, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.) 
send us samples of “ Valisan ” and “ Medinal.” “ Valisan ” is borneol iso- 
valerianic acid combined with bromine, and seems to exert the sedative 
action of both valerian and bromine. It has been found advantageous in 
many and varied forms of nervous derangement, insomnia, neurasthenia, 
physical and mental overstrain, and other organic and functional derange¬ 
ments of the nervous system. It is deserving of a careful trial in 
alcoholism. “ Medinal ” is the mono-sodium salt of the diethylbarbituric 
acid. It is said to have proved effective in relieving excitement and 
restlessness in cases of delirium tremens and morphiomania. Dr. Ernest 
Steinitz advocates its use in alcoholic cases. Both these preparations are 
manufactured at Schering’s Chemische Fabrik auf Actien, Berlin. 
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The J. D. Riedel Company (London: 54, Cannon Street, E.C.) have 
recently introduced, under the designation of “ Bornyval,” bornyl iso¬ 
valerianate, containing the standardized active principle of valerian root. 
It is a reliable and safe sedative and analeptic, and is useful in alcoholic 
and other cases characterized by symptoms of neurasthenia, mental depres¬ 
sion, insomnia, and other evidences of nervous irritability and instability. 


Messrs. Knoll and Co. (London: 8, Harp Lane, E.C.) now supply a 
new hypnotic under the title of “ Codeonal.” It is a mixture of diethyl- 
barbiturate of codeine and diethyl barbiturate of soda. It is claimed that 
it is a safe hypnotic for aged persons and debilitated patients, and that it is 
especially useful in cases of moderate restlessness. No example of Codeonal 
habituation has been met with. It is advocated as a helpful preparation in 
dealing with neurasthenic cases, cases of overwork, and in cases of suffering 
from the effects of the abuse of aloohol. 


The Hoffmann-La-Roche Chemical Works, Ltd. (London : 7 and 8, Idol 
Lane, E.C.) have sent us preparations of “ Omnopon ” and “ Digalen,” 
which promise to be of considerable service in dealing with certain classes 
of inebriates. 


The Bayer Co., Ltd. (London ' 19, St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C.) have 
recently placed “ Luminal ” on the market. It is a modification of veronal, 
an ethyl group replacing the phenyl radicle. It is said to be of value in 
alcoholic and mental patients, and likely to replace hyoscin. The same 
company have introduced “ Adalin,” a stable bromo-ethyl-acetyl-urea 
compound, which acts as a sedative and mild hypnotic, and is recommended 
as a reliable agent in the treatment of dipsomania and drug addiction. 


A NEW MILK COCOA. 

Messrs. Allen and Hanbury, Ltd. (London : 37, Lombard Street, E.C., 
and 7, Vere Street, Cavendish Square, W.) have introduced as “ Allenbury’s ” 
Milk Cocoa, a highly nutritious, easily digested, and particularly palatable 
preparation, which, while excellent for all classes of workers, is particu¬ 
larly suited to the requirements of those who require a stimulant or 
pick-me-up. We believe this new restorative food-beverage will be of 
much service in the treatment of many cases of alcoholism. 
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MEMORANDA. 


The British Journal of Inebriety with this number completes its 
tenth volume. Since the foundation of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety in 1884 its “Transactions” have been published in some official 
form. The “ Proceedings of the Society” were first issued as a quarterly 
journal in July, 1884, and continued to appear at intervals of three 
months until the session 1901-02, when the “Transactions” of the Society 
took the form of an annual volume. The British Journal of Inebriety in its 
present shape dates from July, 1903. It can be confidently claimed that the 
ten volumes now available form a thoroughly representative reference 
library for students interested in the scientific study of inebriety and other 
forms of alcoholism. The British Journal of Inebriety occupies a unique 
position in English scientific periodical literature. It is the only medico- 
sociological publication issued in this country, which, without bias, pre¬ 
judice, or restrictions, is devoted solely to the strictly scientific investigation 
and exposition of the so-called alcohol problem. The British Journal of 
Inebriety is the official organ of the Society for the Study of Inebriety. 
Membership of this body is limited to members of the medical profession, 
but registered medical students and others interested in the work of the 
Society are eligible for election as Associates. The annual subscription is 
a merely nominal one of five shillings. It is hoped that existing Members 
and Associates will further the development of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety, and increase the service of its organ, the British Journal of 
Inebriety , by making the aims of the Society better known, and by 
circulating the journal among those who are desirous of studying alcohol, 
and investigating alcoholism in accordance with scientific principles and 
modern methods of research. 


During recent years much has been said and written regarding the folly 
of allowing growing children and healthy adolescents to become habituated 
to the use of alcoholics. Sir Victor Horsley a few years ago made inquiries 
as to the so-called dietetic employment of intoxicants in our secondary 
boarding schools. The results are recorded in the “ Proceedings of the 
Conference on the Teaching of Hygiene and Temperance in the Universities 
and Schools of the British Empire” (London: John Bale, Sons, and 
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Danielsson, Ltd., 1907). * ‘At the present time 72 per cent, of our 

secondary schools may truthfully and honestly be described as total 
abstinence schools. ... It is perfectly astonishing what a senseless habit 
has persisted in some schools in this country. . . . There is one public 
school in this country where 50 per cent, of the boys are given alcohol, 
and all the boys are given alcohol on six saints’ days in the year.” In the 
February issue of the Medical Temperance Review (London : Adlard and 
Son, Bartholomew Close, B.C.; price 6d.) the following letter appears : 
“ DEAR Sir,—I have just sent my son to Rugby School, and in a letter he 
tells me the older boys are offered beer in the house where he is boarding. 
This most probably is in accordance with some traditions which these old 
schools are so loath to break away from, but surely the time has now come 
when these customs should be changed. We do not want our boys taught 
to drink beer, and to acquire a habit which may lead to disaster, and as 
medical men we know healthy boys are best without alcohol. Yours 
faithfully, FATHER OF A NEW BOY AT RUGBY.” The editor adds the 
following note: “We are informed that the older boys are allowed to have 
one glass of beer with their mid-day meal. Beer is not allowed at any other 
time. Very few boys—in one or two of the houses none at all—avail 
themselves of this permission. Therefore the Head Master does not think 
it is worth while to forbid the use of a beverage which appears to be going 
out of fashion quite naturally and quite fast.” The danger of initiating 
adolescent boys into habits of alcoholic indulgence during school-days is 
a very reaf one. We think the attention of parents should be drawn to 
this matter, for they have the power of insisting on rational conduct in 
regard to the hygienic management of their sons. It is a subject which 
school medical officers may well look into. The views of Dr. Clement 
Dukes, until recently Physician to Rugby School, have been well sum¬ 
marized in his brochure “On the Impropriety of the Use of Alcohol in 
Schools.” In his well-known work on “ Health at School considered in 
its Mental, Moral, and Physical Aspects ” (London: Rivingtons, 1905), 
Dr. Clement Dukes writes thus: “ The animal propensities of boys are 
quite sufficiently active without the stimtdating effect of alcohol, and they 
are always ready enough for sleep without its sedative action. . . . To 
enable boys to abandon this needless drink it is essential that parents and 
physicians should co-operate with masters.” Dr. Dukes presents the case 
so reasonably that we venture to quote him further: “ Beer is usually 
provided for boys at school, and, if drunk at all, should be taken at dinner 
only. It is, happily, less used than formerly, and the milk which is 
generally substituted is, on the other hand, a very important item in a 
growing boy’s diet. But while one parent informs a master that * the 
doctor says my boy will never be reared unless he has two glasses of port 
wine a day,’ and another, ‘ My doctor says that my son requires a bottle of 
Guinness’s stout every day,’ all efforts to teach and persuade boys that 
alcohol is not a necessity are seriously foiled. I fear there are many 
members of my own profession who, when parents state, ‘ I want my boy 
to have wine or stout at school instead of small beer,’ immediately furnish 
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a certificate to that effect, and thus, unhappily, confirm parents in the 
belief that * the boy will not thrive, and cannot be reared without it. 
When such cases have been referred to me, as they continually are, though 
I have always carefully considered each one on its merits, I have never 
yet found cause to sanction the use of alcohol as an article of diet for boys 
in health. The boys without it manage not only to exist, but to thrive, 
to improve in condition, and on leaving school to exhibit a more robust 
condition of health than that with which they entered. I sincerely wish, 
as far as the health and morality of schools are concerned, that we had 
more physicians like an eminent Scotch physician, not long since 
deceased. A certain parent insisted when placing his boy at a very 
large preparatory school that his son should habitually have beer. 
This instruction the master disapproved and resisted. Both being in* 

exorable, the master said, * If you bring me a certificate from Dr. - 

to say that it is a real necessity for your boy, I will not further object.’ 
The parent appeased, went to the physician to obtain the required certifi¬ 
cate, with this effect, that instead of granting his request, ‘ he prohibited 
alcohol both for father and son, to the enormous benefit of the father.’ ” 
Dr. Clement Dukes, in his address on “ Diet as a Factor in Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral Efficiency ” in last year’s “ Conference on Diet 
and Hygiene in Public, Secondary, and Private Schools ” (“ Our Children’s 
Health at Home and at School.” London: National Food Reform Asso¬ 
ciation, 178, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. 1912), declared that “ as 
alcohol should be conspicuous by its absence from school, I shall not occupy 
time in its discussion, for I hold that no alcohol should be given to youth in 
any form or at any time, except as a remedy in sickness, and then rarely.” 
It is interesting to note that the Rugby Observer of May 17 last, in comment¬ 
ing on this expression of opinion, had the following : “ This statement will 
create no surprise, but it is worth quoting to show how we progress. In 
’Tom Brown’s Schooldays’ there is a diverting description of a riotous 
Saturday night in the School House Hall. East describes it in advance to 
Tom Brown, telling him, among other things : ‘ We take our tables, and 
the big boys sit round and drink beer—double allowance on Saturday 
nights.’ The boys frequented the taverns too, and in the same memor¬ 
able chapter there is the great oration of ‘ Old Brooke,’ who remarked : 
* Then there’s fuddling about in the public-houses, and drinking bad spirits, 
and punch, and such rot-gut stuff. That won’t make good drop-kicks or 
chargers of you, take my word for it. You get plenty of beer here, and 
that’s enough for you ; and drinking isn’t fine or manly.’ Arnold’s rule 
saw the end of the beer-drinking, and such reproof as ‘ Old Brooke’s ’ is no 
longer needed in School House Hall.” 


Students and busy men and women desirous of keeping abreast with the 
best thought and most up-to-date methods of the day may well give thanks 
for “ The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature,” published by the 
Cambridge University Press, under the able editorship of Dr. P. Giles, 
Master of Emmanuel College, and A. C. Seward, M.A., F.R.S., Professor 
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of Botany in the University of Cambridge. These handbooks have been 
admirably planned. They have been written by scholars of eminence, ex¬ 
perts in their subjects, and each volume provides a pithy, luminous, and 
authoritative exposition of the subject allotted to the author. In such an 
age of specialization like that in which we live, compact studies such as are 
provided by these volumes are invaluable to the men and women who desire 
breadth of view and reliable guidance in thought and action. These 
volumes have the other great merit of being issued at the popular price of 
Is. each. We have received review copies of several likely to interest the 
medico-sociological readers of this journal. No. 1, “ The Coming of Evo¬ 
lution,” by John W. Judd, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., has as its frontispiece an 
excellent portrait of Charles Darwin. It provides a fascinating outline of 
the story of the great modern revolution in science. The history of the 
idea of evolution and the record of the establishment of this wondrous 
hypothesis are admirably expressed. The work and influence of Lyell, 
Scrope, Wallace, and Darwin are described, and the theory of Natural 
Selection is defined and discussed. These are the closing sentences : “ As 
a result of the labours of Darwin, new lines of thought have opened out, 
fresh fields of investigation discovered, and the infinite variety among living 
things has acquired a grander aspect and a special significance. Very 
justly, then, has Darwin been universally acclaimed as 'The Newton of 
Natural History.’ ” No. 2, “ Heredity in the Light of Recent Research,” 
by L. Doncaster, M.A., provides a succinct account of the most important 
lines along which advances into the exploration of this most enticing and 
perplexing of subjects have been made. As far as possible merely specu¬ 
lative questions have been avoided. The book is a sound introduction to 
the study of heredity. It deals with the nature and causes of variation, 
indicates something of the principles of the statistical methods of studying 
heredity, explains the claims and position of the Mendelians, and then 
devotes two chapters to heredity in man and heredity and sex. In an 
appendix there is an historical summary of the theories of heredity and 
a suggestive presentation of the material basis of inheritance. There is a 
useful bibliography. No. 13, “ The Administration of Justice in Criminal 
Matters (in England and Wales),” by G. Glover Alexander, M.A., LL.M., 
is a concise exemplification of Burke’s contention that “ Justice is itself the 
great standing policy of civil society.” In small space is given a clear and 
yet comprehensive account of the methods and ministers of justice in this 
land. It is a book which every public-spirited citizen should study. No. 26« 
‘‘The Moral Life and Moral Worth,” by W. R. Sorley, Litt.D., LL.D., is 
a manual for all sorts and conditions of workers for human betterment. 
Professor Sorley aims at presenting "a popular account of the nature 
of goodness in human life,” for he holds that " morality is a spirit mani¬ 
fested in life, not a body of rules,” and this view is unfolded with great 
skill. There is a thoughtful chapter on “ Temperance,” of which we quote 
the concluding sentences : “ A society of intemperate men, in the narrower 
sense of the term—that is, of men ruled only by sensuous desire—has in 
itself the seeds of disintegration and decay. The citizens must discipline 
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their own members that they may be fitted both to submit to and to exer¬ 
cise the control and ordered activity that constitutes a commonwealth. 
And social progress requires a corresponding development in this power of 
personal control—the regulation, not merely of what is called the ‘ lower 
nature,’ but of all lesser interests, in presence of the spirit of social unity 
—the recognition of the claims of mankind upon the devotion of men.” 
No. 45, “The Psychology of Insanity,” by Bernard Hart, M.D., is a 
lucid and suggestive presentation of the newer views regarding morbid 
psychology. The author is influenced much by the work of Freud of 
Vienna. In referring to drug addictions the author says: “The sub¬ 
merging of conflicts is, indeed, the chief object for which these drugs are 
taken, and this basic fact must be taken into account in any efficient 
attempt to deal with the alcohol question.” No. 47, “ Brewing,” by 
A. Chaston Chapman, is certainly a book which all Members and Associates 
of the Society for the Study of Inebriety should read. It provides an excel¬ 
lent account of the fundamental principles and essential practices on which 
the science and art of brewing are based. There is a useful bibliography. 
Tables are also givea showing the average composition of the various kinds 
of beer and the amount produced in the United Kingdom during the years 
1902-1910. 


Mr. Robert Halifax is a well-known novelist of great power, originality, 
and unconventional characteristics. His works show an intimate and dis¬ 
criminating knowledge of social problems, and a desire to probe modern ills 
to their primary causes. We have recently received a copy of “The 
Borderland,” which is a vivid and skilful portrayal of the sordid, sinful, and 
repellent ways of Hoxton. We understand that Mr. Halifax is about to 
publish a new novel, “ The White Thread,” dealing with inebriety, insanity, 
and the eugenic ideal. Our readers will doubtless make a note of this 
work. 


An interesting article on “Proverbial Medicine: Proverbs regarding 
Alcohol,” appeared in the British Medical Journal for February 22, 1913, and 
should not be overlooked. 


“ The Eighth Report (with appendices) of the Inspector for Ireland 
under the Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1900,” has recently been issued 
(Dublin : E. Ponsonby, Ltd., 116, Grafton Street; London : Wyman and 
Sons, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C. 1912. Price l^d.), and gives particulars 
of the two certified reformatories and the only licensed retreat available for 
inebriates in Ireland. 


Professor Irving Fisher, Professor of Political Economy in Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., has sent us a copy of his 
testimony on “ The Sale of Intoxicating Liquors,” as presented to a Sub¬ 
committee on Excise and Liquor Regulation of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia (Washington, U.S.A. : Government Printing Office. 1912). 
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It is a valuable thesis on the relation of alcohol to health, and students of 
the drink problem on both sides the Atlantic will do well to give it care¬ 
ful study. _ 


The Sceptre Life Association, Ltd. (Head Office : 40, Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E.C.), have just issued their annual report. The following table, 
indicating the mortality experience, affords material for thought. The 
claims by death expected during the past year (calculated by the Institute 
of Actuaries’ H m Mortality Table), as compared with those which actually 
occurred, were as follows: 


General Section. 

Temperance Section. 

Expected 

Deaths. 

Actual 

Deaths. 

Percentage. 

Expected 

Deaths. 

Actual 

Deaths. 

Percentage. 

132 

92 

6970 

139 

S 3 

3813 


The foregoing figures emphasize very strongly the valuable sources from 
which the Association derives its business, and, as showing that the 
favourable mortality is not confined to 1912, the following results for the 
past twenty-nine years are given : 


Period. 

General Section. 

Temperance Section. 

Expected 

Deaths. 

Actual 

Deaths. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Expected 

Deaths. 

Actual 

Deaths. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

5 years: 1884-1888 

466 

368 

79 00 

I 9 S 

110 

S641 

5 years: 1889-1893 

5 6 4 

466 

82-62 

312 

184 

58 97 

S years: 1894-1868 

628 

498 

79-30 

419 

228 

54-42 

5 years: 1899-1903 

712 

548 

76 - 97 

5 J 4 

270 

5253 

S years: 1904-1908 

709 

573 

80‘82 

607 

294 

48-43 

4 years: 1909-1912 

540 

418 

77-41 

538 

250 

4647 

Total (29 years) 

3,619 

2,871 

7933 

2,585 

1,336 

51-68 


A few years since the education of the unthinking man in the street 
as to the evils of alcoholism was furthered by the issue of municipal 
placards, giving in striking form facts and figures relating to the advantages 
of temperance and the evils of drunkenness. We are glad to see that the 
popular pictorial postcard is now being used in the cause of national 
instruction. Mr. Rudolf Blind’s remarkable alcohol pictures, which have 




































AN EDUCATIONAL PICTURE POSTCARD. 


ance of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, we 
are permitted to reproduce the form of the new picture postcard of the 
drawing so skilfully prepared by Mr. Rudolf Blind. The picture tells its 
own story. 
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In the final number of The Crusade , the organ of the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Destitution, a journal which is now to be merged in 
The New Statesman (London : The Statesman Publishing Company, Ltd., 
10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. Annual subscription, 21s.), 
Mr. Sidney Webb provides a critical survey of “ The National Insurance 
Act at Work,” and brings this grave charge, which cannot be allowed 
to pass without full consideration : 

“It is to be noted that many of these (approved societies) have their 
offices and meetings at public-houses. Not a few of them, indeed, seem to 
be nothing more than publicans’ slate clubs—the adventitious attractions of 
a beershop or a gin palace! Surely Parliament never contemplated the 
approval by the State of societies centring at or in particular drinking- 
places, holding their meetings there, paying out within their purlieus the 
money which Parliament has voted, and actually advertising their trade 
by such designations as the following : ‘ Bridge Tavern ’ Friendly Sick and 
Dividend Society ; ‘ Brown Lion ’ State Section ; ‘ Green Dragon * 

Approved Section; ‘Leg of Mutton’ Friendly Society: ‘New Station 
Inn ’ Sick and Dividend Society ; ‘ Hood Arms ’ Friendly Society ; ‘ Rail¬ 
way Tavern’ Approved Society; ‘Star Inn’ Friendly Society; ‘Three 
Crowns’ Approved Society; ‘Turk’s Head’ Separate Section; ‘The 
White Hart’ Friendly Society; ‘The Australian Bar’ Friendly Society. 
In all, as Mr. Masterman stated in the House of Commons, about 490 of 
the approved societies— more than a quarter of the whole —have their 
registered offices on licensed premises ; and of these no fewer than 268 
invite women to membership. We cannot think that this is a wise or a 
prudent development. Children are not allowed to enter a place where 
alcoholic drink is sold. Employers are not allowed to pay wages in public- 
houses. Candidates for election may not hold meetings in them. We 
have not provided this huge fund of twenty millions a year in order to sub¬ 
sidize the spending of something ' for the good of the house ’ I Ought 
licensed premises to be permitted to be used for the disbursement of the 
Government Sick Pay and Maternity Benefit ? The Scottish Insurance 
Commissioners say emphatically no, and the regulations which they are 
making for approved societies absolutely prohibit such meeting-places. 
The Welsh Insurance Commissioners have done the same. The English 
Insurance Commissioners might have made the same regulation—might 
even now make it—but they have refused to do so, it is believed, under 
pressure from the liquor trade, and, it must be added, from the officers of 
the societies themselves. Why should this be ?” 


The March number of the Edinburgh Medical Journal (Edinburgh and 
London: William Green and Sons. Price 2s. net) contains a striking 
editorial note on “ The Disuse of Alcohol,” which merits careful con¬ 
sideration. _ 

Messrs. David Bryce and Son, publishers, of 133, West Campbell Street, 
Glasgow, have made a speciality of miniature books and novelty booklets. 
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They claim to issue " the smallest books in the world.” Many of their 
publications are well adapted for presents. We have just received a spec!* 
men copy of what is suitably described as “ Knowledge in a Nutshell.” 
The little volume (price Is. net) contains 1,150 pages, its size is 3$ by 2 £ 
by 1 inch, the weight is 5J ounces, and it is a combined English dictionary, 
atlas of the world, gazetteer, and “ desk prompter.” The book is a marvel 
of ingenious compression and comprehensiveness. 


The Mother's Union have issued two helpful tracts by Constance R. 
Gant, entitled, “ Safeguards,” and “ Forewarned is Forearmed,” which 
are well suited for distribution among women to whom falls the heavy 
responsibility of training children in principles and practices making for 
sobriety and righteousness. _ 


In Harmsworth Popular Science, edited by Arthur Mee (London : The 
Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Carmelite Street, E.C.), in Part 23, appears 
an able article on “The Effects of Alcohol: An Outline of the Evidence 
that Alcohol does not keep out but lets in the Body’s Enemies.” In the 
Little Paper for January, 1913, issued as a newspaper supplement to the 
Children’s Magazine, and edited also by Mr. Arthur Mee, there is an excel¬ 
lent article on “ For a Sober Nation,” giving in simple language a descrip¬ 
tion of “ How Birmingham is Fighting Alcohol-removing the Temptations 
to Evil.” 


Many readers of this journal will be interested to know that its Editor 
has been induced to undertake the Editorship of the forthcoming “ Tuber¬ 
culosis Year-Book and Sanatoria Annual,” which is being published by 
Messrs. John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, Ltd., Oxford House, 83-91, Great 
Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, London, W. The work will be a complete 
guide to all matters relating to the Study of Tuberculosis and the Care of 
the Tuberculous. It will provide a scientific survey of investigations, 
experiments, and enterprises ; and be a Directory to all recognized institu¬ 
tions providing rational assistance and reliable treatment for Tuberculous 
and Tuberculously disposed men, women, and children in all ranks of 
society. Well-known experts are contributing original articles dealing 
with the various special aspects of the Tuberculosis Problem. The Year- 
Book will be plentifully provided with illustrations and plans of all the 
chief institutions dealing with Tuberculosis in all its forms. Particulars 
will be given of educational, hygienic, and therapeutic preparations and 
appliances likely to be of service in the home, the school, the workshop, 
the Tuberculosis dispensary, the special hospital, the country sanatorium, 
the open-air school, and the favus colony. 
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A. Wood, F. H., Esq., 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

A. Wood, Peter Frederick. F.R.G.S.. Camden Lodge, Chislehurst. 

Af. Woodhead. Professor G. Sims, M.A., M.D., Dysart House, Luard Road, 
Cambridge. 

A. Woodhouse, Randal, Esq., Alva Street, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

A. Woollcombe, Robert Lloyd, LL.D., 14, Waterloo Road, Dublin. 

A. Woolmer, Rev. Wesley, Holly House, Luton. 

A. Wright, John, Esq., Merlewood, Lea Load, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 

A. Wright, Robert Patrick, F.R.S.E., 6, Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

A. Wyatt, William T., Esq., 87. Fordwych Road, Cricklewood, N. 

A. Wyburn, Miss, Hadley Manor, Barnet, Herts. 

A. York, H C., M.A., Jaffna College, Vaddukoddai, Ceylon. 

A. Yorke, The Hon. Mrs. Eliot, 17, Curzon Street, W. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE 
SESSION 1911-12. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety during the past session 
has continued to extend its service as a strictly scientific body 
devoted to the study of inebriety and other forms of alcoholism. 

During the session 37 persons have been elected—12 as 
Members and 25 as Associates. 

The losses by death include Sir Henry T. Butlin, Bart., one 
of the Society’s Vice-Presidents, the Rev. E. C. Carter, M.A., and 
Mrs. Mary Finlay. 

At the opening of the session the President, Dr. Theo B. Hyslop, 
delivered an address on “ The Work of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety.” Discussions have been held on “ Alcohol and 
Insanity,” “The Management of the Inebriate Woman,” and 
“ Alcoholism and Problems of Growth and Development.” 

The Fourth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture was delivered 
in the Pathological Department of the Medical School of the 
University of Cambridge in November last by Professor G. Sims 
Woodhead, LL.D., M.D., the subject being “The Action of 
Alcohol on Body Temperature and the Heart.” The Council 
are desirous of here placing on record their great appreciation 
of the services of Professor Sims Woodhead in giving this 
valuable lecture. 

♦ 

The Council are glad to be able to report that Sir Thomas 
Clouston, M.D., LL.D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the 
University of Edinburgh, and late Physician Superintendent to 
the Royal Asylum, Morningside, has consented to give the 
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next Norman Kerr Lecture. This will be delivered in Edinburgh 
in the autumn of next year. 

It is with exceptional pleasure that the Council welcome the 
introduction of the Inebriates Bill, 1912, a measure which it is 
believed will receive the unqualified support of the Society. The 
powers provided by this Bill should accomplish much in securing 
scientifically-directed procedures which shall insure a more rational 
and effective control of the inebriate, and a mitigation of the 
miseries and losses hitherto often entailed on his or her friends. 
The Council here express their general approval of the Bill. 

There are many opportunities for extending the work of the 
Society, and an increasing need for research regarding alcohol 
and alcoholism and the medico-sociological conditions associated 
with inebriety; but, unfortunately, the Society is seriously restricted 
by the lack of funds. The Council think it desirable to remind 
Members and Associates that the small annual subscription of 5s. 
is barely sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the Society, 
and provide for the preparation and publication of its official 
organ, the British Journal of Inebriety, and allows practically nothing 
for any extension of the Society's work. It is earnestly hoped 
that by donations to the Reserve Fund, and by more liberal 
contributions as annual subscriptions, the Society may be enabled 
to take up much needed research and extend its educational work. 

In conclusion, the Council desire to record their very sincere 
appreciation of and thanks for the wise and able services of the 
retiring President, Dr. Theo B. Hyslop—services which have in 
no small measure furthered the work of the Society. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT BY THE 
HONORARY TREASURER. 

The changes brought about by the alteration of Treasurership 
has involved some trouble to Members and Associates, for 
which I, as Hon. Treasurer, desire to express my regret. This 
applies especially to those who were good enough to have sent 
bankers’ orders. However, the great convenience of this form of 
paying annually a small subscription soon outweighs any initial 
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extra trouble, and I beg to thank those who have adopted this 
method, and I earnestly hope all other Members and Associates 
will adopt this procedure. Banker’s orders should be made pay¬ 
able to Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., Hampstead Branch. 

May I point out that the subscription is fixed at a minimum 
rate ? It is hardly sufficient to pay for the expenses of the meet¬ 
ings of the Society and meet as well the cost of publishing the 
Journal. Omission, therefore, by any who receive the Journal to 
send their annual subscription places our funds in a precarious 
position. I would like, on behalf of the Council, to thank those 
who do give larger sums than five shillings, and those also who 
contribute to the Reserve Fund. 

E. Claude Taylor, 

Hon. Treasurer. 



BALANCE-SHEET AND STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF INEBRIETY FOR 
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NOTICES. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety is a scientific body having 
for its object the study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of alcoholism. Qualified medical practitioners are admitted as 
Members, and registered medical students and others interested in the 
work of the Society are eligible for election as Associates on payment of 
an annual subscription of not less than five shillings. 

Meetings are usually held in the rooms of the Medical Society of 
London, n, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., on the second 
Tuesday in January, April, July, and October, at four o’clock. 

A Copy of the “British Journal of Inebriety ’’ is sent each quarter post 
free to every Member and Associate, and to all the leading Medical 
Libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Application for Membership and Associateship, and all communications 
relating to the work of the Society, and all articles, books for review, etc., 
for the British Journal of Inebriety, to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 139, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
(Telephone : Paddington, 3684.) 

Annual Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude 
Taylor, Eland House, Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 

Covers for the “British Journal of Inebriety.” —For the convenience 
of Members and Associates wishing to bind the annual volume of the 
Journal, cloth covers are supplied, with title in gilt lettering, post free, 
for is. 6d. each, on application to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere. 
Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Application for Reprints of Articles appearing in this “Journal” 
should be made to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SPECIAL RESERVE FUND. 

A Reserve Fund has been established by the Council with a view to further 
the work of the Society. The minimum annual subscription being 
a merely nominal one (5s., including copy of the British Journal of 
Inebriety post free), it is earnestly hoped that, where possible, additional 
financial assistance may be rendered. 

Members and Associates, and all interested in the scientific investiga¬ 
tion of alcoholism, are invited to contribute to the Reserve Fund. 
Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 
Eland House, Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to the Society for the Study of Inebriety the sum of. 

pounds sterling, to be raised and paid for the purpose of the said Society, 
out of my estate, for which legacy the receipt of the Treasurer for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a sufficient discharge of my 
executor 
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THE NORMAN KERR MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP. 

The Norman Kerr Memorial Lectureship was founded to commemorate 
the life-work of the Founder of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, 
the late Dr. Norman Kerr, in regard to the scientific investigation of 
inebriety. 

Sir Thomas S. Clouston, M.D., LL.D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases 
in the University of Edinburgh, late Physician Superintendent to the 
Royal Asylum, Morningside, author of “The Hygiene of Mind,’’ etc., 
has accepted the invitation of the Council of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety to deliver the Fifth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture. The 
Lecture is to be given in Edinburgh, probably in the autumn of next 
year. The precise date and the subject of the Lecture will be announced 
in due course. 

The following table indicates in convenient form the previous Norman 
Kerr Memorial Lectures and Lecturers : 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Published in 
Journal. 

Oct. 10, 1905. 

Professor T. D. 
Crothers, M.D. 

“The First Norman 
Kerr Memorial 
Lecture.” 

January, 1906. 

Oct. 8, 1907. 

• 

R. Welsh Branth- 
waite, M.D. 

“ Inebriety : Its 
Causation and 

Control.” 

January,1908. 

July 20, 1909. 

Professor Taav 
Laitinen, M.D. 

■ ‘ The Influence of 
Alcohol on Im¬ 
munity.” 

October, 1909. 

Nov. 14, 1911. 

Professor G. Sims 
Woodhead, LL.D., 
M.A., M.D., C M., 
F.R.C.P.E. 

“ The Action of 
Alcohol on Body 
Temperature and 
the Heart. ’ ’ 

January, 1912. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

Arrangements have been made for the following meetings to be held in the 
Rooms of the Medical Society of London, n, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square. W.: 

Tuesday, July g, 1912 (AJternoon Meeting). 

The President (Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, M.D.) will deliver a short Presidential 
Address, after which Theo B. Hyslop, M.D., F.R.S.E., late Resident Medical 
Superintendent of Bethlehem Royal Hospital, will deliver a lecture on 
“ Inebriety and Art” (illustrated by the epidiascope). 

Tuesday, October 8, 1912 (Afternoon Meeting). 

J. Herbert Rhodes, M*B., will open a discussion on “ Alcoholism and Tuber¬ 
culosis." 
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Tuesday, January 14, 1913 (Afternoon Meeting) . 

Hugh Crichton Miller, M.A., M.D., will open a discussion on "Psycho- 
Therapy in the Management of the Inebriate." 


NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 

Members and Associates are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary of alteration 
of address or any other correction needed. 

The letter A. or M. before a name indicates Associate or Member respectively. 


The following have been duly elected : 

M. Challis, Oswald, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 23, Dorset Square, London, N. W. 
A. Cherrington, Ernest H., M.A., Westville, Ohio, U.S.A. 

A. Erskine, Alex., Esq., 18, Twyford Mansions, New Cavendish Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 

A. Hartley, Richard, Esq., 12, Dartmouth Park Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 
M. Hawkyard, Arthur, M.D., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., J.P., Lindenthorpe, 
Rowland Road, Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 

M. Johnstone, Miss E. M., L.R.C.P.E., L.R.C.S.E., Holloway Sanatorium, 
Virginia Water. 

A. O’Riordan, Miss Fannie, A.R.San.I , 9, Callow Street, South Kensing¬ 
ton, S.W. 

A. Patton, Robert B., M.A., D.D., Westville, Ohio, U.S.A. 

M. Sturrock, James P., M.A., M.D., Northcote, Edinburgh Road, Perth, N.B. 
A. Tucker, George, Esq., Westwood Tower, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


The following are nominated for election at the next meeting of the 
Council: 

A. James, Harold A., Esq., Donerbeck, Carlisle Avenue, St. Albans. 

M. Miller, Hugh Crichton, M.A., M.D., Bowden House, Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. 

A. Ross, Conway, Esq., c/o Messrs. W. A. Ross, Ltd., Belfast, Ireland. 

A. Thorne, Guy, Esq., c/o Messrs. Greening and Co., 91, St. Martha’s Lane, 
W.C. 

A. Wigham, William R., Esq., 4, Eustace Street, Dublin. 
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SEA ISLAND 

FOR 
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Or ABUSE OF DRUGS. 


Island Estate nearly four miles round. No public houses. Full liberty. Bracing 
air. Boating. Billiards. Badminton. Fishing. Gardening. Sea Bathing, etc. 
Resident Physician. Ladies and Gentlemen taken as Private Patients. 

ONLY A FEW VACANCIES LEFT. OPENING FOR A GENTLEMAN S BUTLER TAKEN ON PAYMENT. 

Terms, 3 to 5 guineas inclusive. 

F. N. CHARRINGTON, Esq., Osea Island, Heybridge, Essex. 


TEMPERANCE 


LONDON: 43, NEW CAVENDISH ST., W. 
MANCHESTER: 176, OXFORD ROAD. 
GLASGOW: 28, WINDSOR TERRACE. 


TELEPHONES: 

London: 1472 Paddington. 
Manchester: 5213 Central. 

( 949 Charing X (Nat.) 
Glasgow :| 477 Central (p.o.) 


MILE NURSES 


TELEGRAMS: 

“Tactear, London.” 

“ Tactear, Manchester. 
“Surgical, Glasgow.” 


Superior trained Male Nurses for Medical, Surgical, A f| 

Mental Dipsomania, Travelling and all cases. Nurses ||I|h 
reside on the premises and are always ready for W 
urgent calls, day or night. Skilled Masseurs and 
good Valet Attendants supplied. The Nurses are fully Insured 

Terms from £1 16s. 6a. M. D. Gold, Secretary. against accident. 


INEBRIETY I 

THE WOMEN’S 

SOCIAL WORK 

OF THE 

Two of our Institutions are— 

SPRINGFIELD LODGE, 

Grove Hill Road, Denmark Hill, LONDON, S.E., 

SALVATION ARMY 

and 

HAVE HAD 

HILLSBORO HOUSE, 

Rookwood Road, Stamford Hill, LONDON. N. 

CONSIDERABLE 

SPRINGFIELD LODGE is especially set 

SUCCESS WITH 

apart for LADIES who are victims of Inebriety 

PATIENTS FROM 

or Drug Habit. The situation of the House and 

Grounds is most desirable, private and select. 

VARIOUS RANKS 

Apply for Terms and fuller Particulars 

OF SOCIETY. 

of both Institutions : 

THE SECRETARY, 

280, Mare Street, Hackney, LONDON, N.E. 



OPERATION. 
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Especially recommended as a substitute for 
alcoholic beverages at night. 



A Partially Predigested Milk and Wheaten Food. 


T AKEN by NURSING MOTHERS whose supply of milk fails to 
nourish their infants, the “Allenburys” Diet has proved of great 
assistance. It particularly helps to maintain the strength, 
increase the flow of milk, promote restful sleep, and is of value both 
to mother and child. 

By the use of the " Allenburys ” Diet all trouble of Peptonising milk 
and farinaceous foods is overcome. In the SICK-ROOM it is invaluable, 
as the food is easily digested and assimilated, and only the exact quantity 
required need be prepared at a time. 

The "Allenburys” Diet is made from pure, rich cream milk and 
whole wheat, both ingredients being largely predigested during manufac¬ 
ture. It can be taken by those who cannot digest cow’s milk, and 
provides a light and very nourishing diet for INVALIDS, DYSPEPTICS 
and the AGED. 

For TRAVELLERS by sea or land this complete food will be found 
exceedingly valuable. 

MADE IN A MINUTE-ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. 

A Sample, with full particulars, sent free on request. 

'WWVWWVWVWWX 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 

PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


United States: Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Canada : Gerard St. East, Toronto. 


Australasia : Market Street, Sydney. 
South Africa : Smith Street, Durban. 
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j Pp. viii + 144. (Postage 3d. extra.) 

NURSERY NOTES FOR MOTHERS. 

By C. WILLETT GDNNINGTON, M.B., B.C. 

Clinical Assistant, Hospital for Sick Children, 

Great Ormond Street 

Contents:—Introduction.—The Nervous System of the Child.—Naughti- 
l ness.—The “Single-Child” Family. — Sleep and Sleeplessness.—The 
Origin of Ill-health.—The Appearance of Disease.—Fever.—The Signifi¬ 
cance of Vomiting.—Convalescence.—Digestion and Indigestion in Infants. 
—Breast-feeding.—Bottle-feeding.—Wasting in Infancy.—The Stools in 
j Infancy.—Digestion and Indigestion in Children.—Diet during the Second 
Year.—The Feeding of Infants and Children in Acute Illness.—The Use 
t of Goat’s Milk.—The Use and Abuse of Cod-liver Oil.—Nursery Aphorisms. 
—Measurements of Normal Infants.—Development of Average Infant.— 
Measurements to show Differences between Sexes.—Composition of Milk. 
—Infant Foods.—Composition of Meat Extracts. 


BAILLIEBE, TINDALL & COX, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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PATHOLOGICAL 

INEBRIETY 

ITS CAUSATION AND TREATMENT. 

By J. W. ASTLEY COOPER, 

Medical Superintendent and Licensee of Ghylluvod Sanatorium, near Cockennouth, Cumberland. 

With Introduction by Sir DAVID FERRIER, MJX, F.R.S. 

British Journal Of Inebriety says: “ This book will be of great service 
to the layman or temperance worker who seeks to obtain first-hand knowledge 
on a complex subject. It is written in plain and lucid style, and clearly, 
though briefly, outlines all the important problems of this subject. This most 
useful and carefully written volume closes with some needed words to temper¬ 
ance workers and societies, whilst short additional chapters are added on drug 
treatments and secret remedies.’’ 



Published by BailliArb, Tindall 9 Cox. 8 Henrietta St.. Covent Garden, London. 
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The Treatment of Alcoholism & other Drug Habits 


NORWOOD SANATORIUM, 

Recently Removed to 

The Mansion, Beckenham Park, Kent. 


This Institution is under the control of an Influen¬ 
tial Medical Committee, whose desire is to apply tc 
the Treatment of Alcoholism, etc., all available 
knowledge. Every case receives the individual 
attention of the Resident Medical Superintendent. 

The Sanatorium consists of a large family 
Mansion, recently redecorated and brought up to 
date in all respects. It is situated in a large and 
beautifully wooded private park, in near proximity 
to London. 

Patients have full liberty and all the privileges 
of guests. In many cases a residence of six weeks 
is sufficient. 


All information can be obtained from— 

THE RESIDENT MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 

Norwood Sanatorium, The Mansion, 

BECKENHAM PARK, Kent. 

Station : BECKENHAM JUNCTION. 


Telegrams : " N0R3T0RIUM. BECKENHAM." 


Tele-shone: 648 BROMLEY. 
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NEWMAINS RETREAT, 

FOR LADIES, 

NEWMAINS, LANARKSHIRE. 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 


T HE house is devoted to the care of Ladies of the upper classes 
only, who can be treated either under the Acts or as Voluntary 
Patients. The place stands high and the estate is extensive, with 
bracing air and in good shelter. It is very retired and beautiful, well 
suited for the treatment of Inebriety, Narcomania, and other perversions, 
Neurasthenia, Hysteria, and minor Mental Ailments. 

No patients under Certificates of Insanity can be received. 


References .— Sir Thomas Clouston, Dr. Yellowlees, Dr. Risien 
Russell, and others. 

Terms and particulars on application to “ Superintendent, The 
Retreat, Newmains, N.B.” Nearest Station, Hartwood, Cal. Rly. 


Alcohol and Drug Inebriety and Neurasthenia. 


INVERNITH LODGE, SgESSk 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 


FOR GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


NEURASTHENIA is treated on approved principles, and there are Open-air Shelters in the 
grounds for suitable cases. 

INEBRIETY and NARCOMANIA are treated on definite medical lines, and the most approved 
scientific means are employed in the curative treatment. The Resident Medical Superintendent 
has each patient under his personal care and observation. The curative treatment is much 
aided by the healthy situation of the Sanatorium and by its isolation from temptation. 

The Sanatorium stands 450 feet above the sea, faces south, and looks out over the Firth of 
Forth. The climate is dry and bracing. All outdoor and indoor sports. First-class private 
golf course. Excellent mixed shooting over 1,600 acres, fishing, tennis, gardening, carpentry, 
etc. Billiard room (two tables), music room, large private library. 

References to leading physicians in the chief centres given on application. 

For all particulars apply to the Resident Medical Superintendent, 

W. H. BRYCE, M.B., C.M. 

Telegrams : “ Salubrious, Upper Largo.” Telephone: No. 8 Upper Largo. 

Station—Kilconquhar (N.B. Railway). 
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INEBRIETY! 

MELBOURNE HOUSE, DANE HILLS, 

LEICESTER 

PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIES. 


Dublin Consultant: Sir WM. J. SMYLY, MD, F.R.C.P.I., 

58 , Merrion Square, Dublin. 

Medical Attendant —ROBERT SEVESTRE, M.A., M.D. Cantab. 

Principal —HENRY M. RILEY. 

Thirty Years’ Experience. Excellent Medical References. 

Jjfrienba of fJatirnta can bisit nub be entertaineb in the gjouse. 

Melbourne House is built on sandy rock, standing high, with a commanding view 
of the surrounding country, which is considered by the faculty to be the healthiest 
suburb of Leicester. Friends of intending patients are invited to visit Melbourne 
House and see the home comforts provided. 

A few patients can be received under the Act. For particulars, medical references, 
and opinionb of the Press, apply— 

HENRY M. RILEY , 

Telegraphic Address: Nat. Telephone: Melbourne House, 

“Medical, Leicester.” 362y. Leicester. 



DALRYMPLE HOME, RICKMANSWORTH, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1883 BY THE HOMES FOR INEBRIATES ASSOCIATION. HERTS. 

For the Treatment of Gentlemen under the Act and Privately. 

SIX ACRES CHARMING GROUNDS ON THE BANK OF THE RIVER COLNE. 

Indoor and Outdoor Recreation. 

Apply t F. S. D. Hogg, M.R.C.S., etc., Medical Superintendent. 
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Formerly THE GHYLL RETREAT, 

Near Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 

FOR THE TREATMENT OF GENTLEMEN SUFFERING 
FROM ABUSE OF ALCOHOL OR DRUGS. 

S ITUATED as it is in the heart of the English Lake District, amid charming 
scenery and bracing mountain air, Ghyllwoods is unique in its freedom from 
temptation, making close confinement practically unnecessary even in bad 
cases. The House stands in forty acres of private grounds, and the sporting rights 
extend for over some 2,000 acres. Fishing, on own preserved waters, some rough 
Shooting, Golf (own private course), Billiards, Gardening, Photography, Carpenters’ 
Shop, and other forms of recreation and amusement are provided. 

The best-known methods for obtaining permanent benefit are employed. 

There is a private postal address for patients’ correspondence. 

References permitted to the leading medical men in London and the provinces. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application. 

Terms from £3 3s. a week according to accommodation and requirements. 

J. W. ASTLEY COOPER, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.5. Ed., etc. 

Resident Physician and Sole Licensee. 

Telegrams: “Aqua, Buttermere.” 


DUXHURST FARM COLONY, REIGATE, Surrey. 

Working Patients, terms according to means; Ladies of small means, 
in separate house, from 16 s. Gd. to £l 2s. 6d. Outdoor and indoor em¬ 
ployment, every class of patient receiving utmost care and attention. 

SIDLOW MANOR, for Ladies only. Absolute Privacy ; Large Gardens. 
Church on the Estate : Resident Chaplain. 

TERMS BY ARRANGEMENT. 

Under the Superintendence of Lady Henry Somerset. 

For Admission Forms, Terms and Particulars, apply — 

SISTER SUPERINTENDENT, DUXHURST. REIGATE. 
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l>ome$ for Inebriate men ana Women. 

The Church of England Temperance Society's Institutions for those with slender means. 

FOR TMCEIXT. 

ABBOTSWOOD HOUSE, CINDERFORD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Chaplain-Superintendent: Rev. S. Scobell Lessey, M.D. 

Private Room (when available), £2 2s. weekly. Terms First Class, Ms. ; Intermediate, 15s. 

Second Class, 10s. weekly. 

FOR WOMEKT. 

ELUSON LODGE, HERNE HILL, S.E. 

Terms: Drawing-Room, 21b., 25b. and £2 2s.; Work-Room, 10a. 6d. t 12s. 6d. and 15s.; 

Kitchen, 78 . 6d. weekly. 

CORNGREAVES LODGE, ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM. 

Terms: Drawing-Room,258. and £228.; Work-Room, 128. 6d. and 16s.; Kitchen, 7a 6<L weekly. 

HAMOND LODGE, TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT, KING’S LYNN, 

NORFOLK. 

Terms: Drawing-Room, 21s., 30 b., and £2 2s.; Work-Room, 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 15s.; 

Kitchen, 7 s. 6d. weekly. 

TEMPLE LODGE, TORQUAY. 

Terms: Drawing-Room, 218. and £2 2s.; Work-Room, 10s. 6d., 12 b. 6d., and 15a ; Kitchen, 

7 a 6d. weekly. 

No Patlont rece/vod Tor loss than Twelve Months. 

No Fomalo Patlont over Fifty Yoars of ago admitted. 

Application for Forms and Particulars to— 

REV. GERALD A. THOMPSON, Secretary Church of England Temperance Society, 

4, The Sanctuary, London, S.W. 


PL AS-YN-DIN AS 

Dinas Mawddwy, Merioneth 

■ ■ - ■ - ■ (Licensed under Inebriates Acts). - ■■ ■ 



IN this exclusive Retreat it is made a sine qua non that all patients entering it 
must be of high social position, and in its isolation, extent of property, and 
situation, is unrivalled. It has been alluded to in official reports as "an ideal 
place for its purpose. ’' 



A special feature is made of high-pressure electricity , for which powerful apparatus 
has been installed, and found of the greatest use in many cases. The property 
is 25,000 acres in all, and affords sport and healthy exercise all the year round. 
It comprises 8,ooo acres of grouse moors, large coverts, and enclosed (30-acre) 
rabbit warren ; over 4,000 head of game are reared annually. 24 miles of 
fishing in the Dovey and tributaries, containing salmon, sewin, and trout in 
abundance. Private golf links, 3 farms, lawn tennis, billiards, extensive 
library, and dark rooms, etc. References to Dr. Savage, Dr. Ferrier, and all 
leadiog practitioners. 


For terms, etc., address Dr. W. F. WALKER, J.P. 
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The more delicate the state of health, the 
greater the prostration from severe illness, 
the greater the need for Benger’s Food. 

To “start the stomach” after prostration, 
great exertion, sickness, or enforced absti¬ 
nence from food, use Benger’s Food. 

Sample, Analysis, and Report sent to 
any member of the Medical Profession. 

The Lancet describes it as The British Medical Journal says : 

, . “BengersFood has by its excellence 

Mr. Benger s admirable preparation.. established a reputation of its own." 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

Reprints.— Reprints of articles in the Journal may be had at 
the following rates: 


Number of 
Reprints. 


Number of 
Pages. 


] 

1 

Cost, including 
Paper as used 
for Journal. 

s. 

d. 
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0 

5 

0 

6 
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4 
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7 

6 
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0 
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0 
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6 

8 
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6 

8 

0 

IO 

6 

12 

6 

7 

6 

IO 

0 

13 

0 

16 

6 


Extra for Cover as 
used for Journal, 
including Printing 
and Stitching. 

s. d. 


4 

0 

! 5 

0 

6 

9 

9 

0 


Instructions for reprints must be forwarded to the Publishers, 
Messrs. Bailli£re, Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, before the number containing the article is issued. 

Advertisements. —Applications for space for Advertisements 
of Retreats and Homes for Inebriates, Books, Preparations, 
Appliances, etc., should be sent direct to the Publishers, who will 
supply full particulars regarding scale of charges. 
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Is one of OUR Historic Dates Industrially, 

Then commenced the unique record of FRY’S 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. Manufactured 
from the first on the most approved principles, 
the goods branded with the name FRY have 
increased in popularity as the years have passed. 


are the Appointed Manufacturers to 

H.M. THE KINO. H.M. THE KING Of the HELLENES. 

H.M. THE QUEEN. H.M. THE QUEEN of the HELLENES. 

H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA H.M. THE KING OP SPAIN. 

H.I.M. THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. H.M. THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

H.M. QUEEN MARGHERITA OF ITALY. 

Also Breveted by H.M. the late KING EDWARD. 

H.M. the late QUEEN VICTORIA. H.I.M. the late EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


PURE 


*60000* 


" Drink of this cup : you’ll find there’s a spell in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of mortality; 

Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality’.”— T. Moore 

300 Grands Prix, Gold Medals, 6c. 




































































